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AMERICAN CHARACTER AND PURSUITS. 


In the present article we propose to sketch cer- 
tain types of character peculiar to our confeder- 
acy, taken from different States of the Union, 
and indicating the pursuits of our people, as 
well as of the red men who yet linger within our 
borders. We shall embrace the opportunity to 
record some statistical and historical facts of 
value which may be interesting as subjects of fu- 
ture reference. In this connection, we present 
also a series of bold and graceful drawings from 
the pencil of Billings, the great American de- 
signer, drawn expressly for our Magazine. The 


first of these elegant pictures takes us to Geor- 
gia, and depicts two Indian girls in their light 
canoe gathering flowers. Until within a quarter 
of a century Georgia was the chosen home of 
the Cherokees. As the red men are fast fading 
away from the continent, it may be interesting 
to glance oe woe in this connection, at their 
history and characteristics. 

It has long been a question agitated among 
the learned, how America was first peopled. 
The opinion best supported is, that the Indians 
of this country emigrated from the north-eastern 
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of Asia, ey 32 over to this continent at 
hering’s straits. It having been established by 
the discoveries of Captain Cook, that at Kam- 
schatka, in about latitude 66 degrees north, the 
continents of Asia and America are separated 
by a strait only eighteen miles wide; and that the 
inhabitants on each continent are similar, and fre- 
quently pass and repass in canoes from one con- 
tinent to another: from these and other circum- 
stances, it is rendered highly probable that 
America was first peopled from the northeast 
of Asia. 

But since the Esquimaux Indians are mani- 
festly a separate species of men, distinct from all 
the nations of the American continent, in lan- 
guage, disposition and habits of life; and in all 
these respects bear a near resemblance to the 
northern Europeans, it is believed that the Es- 
quimaux Indians emigrated from the northwest 
parts of Europe. Several circumstances confirm 
this belief As early as the ninth century, the 
Norwegians discovered Greenland, and planted 
colonies there. 

With regard to the number of Indians inhab- 
iting our country, at the time of the arrival of 
the European settlers, no correct estimate can be 
made; but, according to the estimate of Dr. 
Trumbull, they could not much exceed 150,000, 
within the compass of the thirteen original 
States. It is believed that they were formerly 
much more numerous, particularly on the Ohio 
river and its branches, and in New England. A 
few years before the arrival of the Plymouth set- 
tlers, a very mortal sickness raged with great vi- 
olence among the Indians inhabiting the eastern 

of New England. “ Whole towns were 
epopulated. The living were not able to bury 
the ead ; and their bones were found lying 
above ground many after. The Massachu- 
setts Indians are said to have been reduced from 
30,000 to 300 fighting men. In 1633, the small 
pox swept off great numbers.” The Indidns of 
this country were divided into many small tribes, 
governed by their sachems, or kings, and were 
often at war with each other. In their persons, 
the Indians were tall, straight and well propor- 
tioned ; in their councils, they were distinguished 
for their gravity and eloquence; in war, for 
bravery, stratagem and revenge. Hunting, fish- 
ing and war were the employment of the men. 
The women were compelled to till the field and 
to perform the common drudgery of their do- 
mestic affairs. Their dress in summer consisted 
chiefly of a slight covering about the waist; in 
winter they clothed themselves with the skins of 
wild animals. They were extremely fond of 
‘ornaments, and on days of festivity and show, 
they were painted with various colors, and orng- 
mented with shells, beads and feathers. Their 
’ habitations, which were called by the English 
wigwams, were constructed by erecting a strong 

le for the centre, around which other poles, a 
ow feet distant, were driven, and fastened to the 
centre pole at the top, then covered with mats 
and bark of trees, which rendered them a shelter 
from the weather. Their warlike instruments 
and domestic utensils were few and simple ;—a 
tomahawk, or hatchet of stone, bows and arrows, 
sharp stones and shells, which they used for 
knives and hocs, and stone mortars for pounding 
their corn. For money they used small beads, 
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ctiriously wroaght from shells, and strung on 
belts, or in chains, called wampum. 

The Indians of this country were generally 
Polytheists, or believed in a plurality of gods. 
Some were considered as local deities ; yet they 
believed that there was one Supreme God, or 
Great Spirit, the creator of the rest, and all crea- 
tures and things. Him the natives of New Eng- 
land called Kichtan. They believed that 
men, at death, ascended to Kichtan, above the 
heavens, where they enjoyed their departed 
friends and all good things ; that bad men also 
went and knocked at the gate of glory, but Kich- 
tan bade them depart, for there was no place for 
such, whence they wandered in restless poverty. 
This Supreme Being they held to be good, and 
prayed to him when they desired any great fa- 
vor, and paid a sort of acknowledgment to him 
for plenty, victory, etc. The manner of worship 
in many tribes, was to sing and dance around a 
large fire. 

There was another power which they called 
Hobbamock, in English, the Devil, of whom they 
stood in greater awe, and worshipped him mere- 
ly trom a principle of fear, ot it is said that 
they sometimes even sacrificed their own chil- 
dren to appease him. They prayed to him to 
heal their wounds and diseases. When found 
curable, he was supposed to be the author of 
their complaints; when they were mortal, they 
were ascribed to Kichtan, whose diseases none 
were able to remove ; therefore they never prayed 
to him in sickness. Their priests, which were 
called Powaws, and their chief warriors, preten- 
ded often to see Hobbamock in the shape of a 
man, fawn, or eagle, but generally of a snake, 
who gave them advice in their difficult under- 
takings. The duty and office of the Powaws, 
was to pray to Hobbamock for the removal of 
evils ; be common people said amen. In his 
prayer the Powaw promised skins, kettles, hatch- 
ets, beads, etc., as sacrifices, if his request should 
ranted. 
he apparent insensibility of the Indians un- 
der pains and wounds is well known ; yet they 
had awful apprehensions of death. When sick, 
and all hope of recovery was gone, their burst- 
ing sobs and sighs, their wringing hands, their 
flowing tears, and dismal cries and shrieks, were 
enough to excite sympathy from the hardest 
heart. Their affection was very strong for their 
children, who by indulgence were saucy and un- 
dutiful. A father would sometimes, through 
grief and rage for the loss of a child, stab him- 
self. Some tribes of Indians would not allow of 
mentioning the name of a friend after death. 
When a person died, they generally buried him 
with his bows and arrows, dogs, and whatever 
was valuable to him while living, supposing he 
would want them in another world, as their ideas 
of the happiness of heaven consisted in finding 
plenty of game, feasting, etc. 

Of their bravery and address in war we have 
many proofs. The fortitude, calmness, and even 
exultation which they manifest while under the 
extremest torture from the hands of their ene- 
mies, is in part owing to their savage insensibil- 
ity, but more to their high notions of military 
glory, and their rude notions of future happi- 
ness, which they shall forfeit by the least mani- 
festation of fear, or uneasiness under their suf- 
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ferings. They are sincere and faithful in their 
friendships, remembering the smallest favor done 
them to the latest period, but bitter and deter- 
mined in their resentments, and often pursuin 

their enemies hundreds of miles through the wil- 
derness, encountering every difficulty in order to 
be revenged. This spirit oftentimes descended 
from the father to the son, who felt bound to re- 
venge the injuries done his father when living. 
In their public councils they observe the greatest 
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To return to the State of Georgia. The agri- 
cultural region yields heavy crops of corn and 
wheat, while cotton and rice are among the sta- 
ple productions. In addition to these sources of 
wealth, Georgia has rich mines of iron, of gold, 
and of otha minerals. There is an United 
States’ mint at Dahlonega, in the centre of the 
gold region. The first regular colony was plant- 
ed in 1733 at Yamacraw Bluff, now the city of 
Savannah. The founder was General Ogle- 
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decorum. In the foremost ranks sits the old 
men who are the counsellors of the tribe, the 
warriors, and next the women and children. 
“Their kindness and hospitality is seldom 
equalled by any civilized society. Their polite- 
ness in conversation is even carried to excess, 
since it does not allow them to contradict any- 
thing that is asserted in their presence.” The 
Indians appear to have distinct traditions of the 
creation and deluge, and some of their words 
and ceremonies strongly resemble the Hebrew. 


thorpe ; but in 1754 the colony was given tp to 
the crown. In the Revolution, it was the scene 
of several desperate conflicts, and furnished 
many brave men for the army. Georgia ratified 
the constitution on the 2d of January, 1788. 
Georgia was among the first States which con- 
structed long lines of railroads, and their profit- 
able operation has done much to enrich her citi- 
zens. At the last census she had 906,185 inhab- 
itants, an increase of 31 per cent, since 1840, and 
many of her cities doubled their size and their 
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wealth during the same decade. In addition to 
a university at Athens, there are colleges at Mil- 
ledgeville, Oxford, Penfield and Macon, with a 
‘eptient college at Augusta. 1251 public schools 
farnish ample means of education for all, and 
there are 219 academies for the Mbre advanced 
in study. Georgia contains 39,680,000 acres, 
and has 81,364 farmers, besides some ten thou- 
sand agricultural laborers. The estimated cash 
value of her farms is $95,753,445, and of the 
farming implements, $5,894,150. Internal im- 
rovements have imposed a heavy State tax upon 
rgia, yet her finances are in a good condition, 
and she is among the most prosperous of the 
States. 

Our second engraving takes us at a sweep 
from South to North, and showing us a sturdy 
down-easter — in felling a gfrantic tree, 
indicates one of the leading pursuits and sources 
of wealth in our sister State of Maine. Maine, 
from its geographical position, is the initial State 
of the Union, and proudly does it rank with the 
others in point of extent, of population. of in- 
dustry and of refinement. In the olden time it 
was the home of the Abenaquis, a confederacy 
of Indians, whose domestic life approached ¢iv- 
ilization, and who were valiant in war. In the 
summer, their squaws cultivated corn in the fer- 
tile valleys of the interior, or the young men 
fished among the beautiful islets encircling the 
coast, but when winter covered the ground with 
a deep snowy pall, the warriors hunted the 
moose with bow and spear. Wearing snow shoes, 
they easily overtook the floundering animals, 
whose flesh afforded them food, whilst from the 
skin, well prepared, were made hoods, tunics and 
leggins. Early in the seventeenth century the 
Europeans came. England was not undisturbed 
. in her, possession, and for many a long year 

Maine was a “ border-land,” where the fing of 
France and of England were borne in hostile ar- 


ray by forces raised at Quebec or at Boston. The 
French lost their authority, but soon the sturdy 
patriots of ’76 were in arms against the new oc- 
eupants of Canada, and the frontier feuds were 
thus perpetuated until the last treaty with Great 


Britain. For man a a “province” of Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine ii not attain the rank of an 
independent State until 1820. Progressing 
steadily, she numbered, at the last census, 583,169 
inhabitants; 945 churches; 95,802 dwelling- 
houses ; 49 newspapers ; 3 colleges; 131 acade- 
mies, and 4042 common schools ; 77,016 of the 
male inhabitants are farmers ; 21,000 laborers ; 
13,123 mariners; 2192 fishermen; 3111 lumber 
sawyers; 1330 lumbermen; 2238 ship-carpen- 
ters; and 2780 blacksmiths. The axe, as * mal 
_ Statistics show, is well wielded in Maine, espe- 
cially in winter, when large “ gangs” of lumber- 
men are in the woods, and the farmers are 
“chopping” nearer home. The cities of Maine 
are very prosperous, especially Portland, where 
transatlantic steamers, at any season, can come 
directly to the spacious wharves, and there dis- 
charge their cargoes into railroad cars. One of 
the lines of railroads which diverge from Port- 
land runs through Canada, and it is thus the sea- 
port of that flourishing agricultural*community, 
especially in winter. 

he early attempts at settlement in Maine 
were made on the principles of feudalism, and 


hence the disappointments which attended them. 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, one of the earliest of 
those Englishmen who turned their attention to 
the colonization of America, claimed within the 
present limits of Maine a age | reaching along 
the shore from Piscataqua to Sagahedoc, esti- 
mated at 60 miles, and 120 miles into the inte- 
rior, embodying about 6000 square miles. His 
claims were afterwards enlarged. Various set- 
tlements were made under his auspices. Previ- 
ous to 1677, the Gorges family sold out their 
whole claim for 1250 pounds sterling. In 1691 
Maine was united with Massachusetts, from 
which it was set off in 1820, as we have seen. 

The wild hunter of the southwest is depicted 
in our next engraving, in the person of a mount- 
ed Indian on a prairie of Texas, bending his un- 
erring bow to transfix a buffalo with his fes- 
tooned arrow. The original inhabitants of Texas 
were among the fiercest and most warlike tribes 
encountered by the Spanish adventurers. Prior 
to 1690, there was a small French colony here, 
but they were driven out by the Spaniards. In 
1810, the North American provinces of Mexico 
revolted against the Spanish crown. The set- 
tlers of Texas, a large majority of whom were 
from the United States, weary of the constant 
revolutions of Mexico, asserted their independ- 
ence, and finally achieved it by the battle of San 
Jacinto in 1836, in which a handful of Texan 
riflemen defeated a vastly superior force, com- 
manded by General Santa Anna, the “ Napoleon 
of the southwest.” In1845, Texas was annexed 
to the United States, and admitted into the 
Union. The State is of irregular form, and em- 
braces an area of about 237,320 square miles. 
The existing constitution of the State is wise and 
liberal. A constitutional provision secures the 
support of public schools, and Texas has many 
respectable educational institutions. The reve- 
nues of the State are estimated at $110,000, and 
the average annual expenditures at $100,000. 
The surface varies greatly, being very mountain- 
ous in the west, and sloping down towards the 
seacoast. A large part of the area is exceed- 
ingly fertile and productive. The prairie region 
is, perhaps, the richest. The State is well wood- 
ed throughout, itsasylva embracing oak, hickory, 
elm, walnut, sycamore, cedar, pine, etc. Fruits, 
including some of the choicest fruits of the 
tropics, and every variety of vegetable, are easily 
raised. The great staple iscotton. Grain crops 
thrive well. Rice and tobacco are cultivated, as 
well as the sugarcane. Indigo, vanilla and vari- 
ous medical shrubs are among the natural pro- 
ductions. The noblest river’of the State is the Rio 
Grande, 1800 miles long. The Roman Catholic 
religion prevails among the descendants of the 
earlier settlers, but the Catholics are largely out- 
numbered by other denominations of Christians. 
The population at the last census was 212,592. 
The climate is said to remarkably healthy. The 
wet and dry seasons constitute the winter and 
summer; the former lasts from December to 
March, and the latter comprehending spring, 
summer and autumn. 

As out of the admission of Texas to the Union, 

w a war between the United States and Mex- 
ico, it will be, perhaps, interesting to dwell a mo- 
ment on its history. The following sketch is 
from our own notes of a lecture delivered a few 
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years since by General Houston, so prominent 
an actor in the Texan war of independence. 
General Houston told us that citizens of the 
United States were invited by Mexico to come 
and settle in, the vast, uninhabited and unre- 
claimed wild lands of Texas. Mexico possessed 
millions of useless acres, a territory larger than 
that of the old thirteen States, and she wanted 
inhabitants and colonists. Was this invitation a 
mere gratuity on her part—ca obligation im- 
posed upon the settlers? It was a bargain be- 
tween the United States and Mexico in which 
the latter had at least a full equivalent. It is 
true that in the proffered territory there were a 
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colonized the country, and did so under a con- 
stitution as liberal as that of the United States 
of North America, on the model of which it was 
framed ; they came to Texas and they settled 
there as freemen. They were loyal to the con- 
stitution of Mexico ; to. maintain their allegiance 
they forfeited, unmurmuring, many of their own 
favorite institutions, and lived submissively and 
peaceably under the laws to which they had sub- 
scribed. Fora briet space Mexico herself was 
true to the principles of the constitution. Victo- 
ria was a worthy man, but he was succeeded by 
the despot Urrea, who was assassinated by the 
Vice President Bustamente, who then occupied 
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few Mexican settlements and villages, but the 
Mexicans were unable to defend these against 
the incursions and ravages of the hostile Indian 
tribes. The Mexicans were not a people calcu- 
lated to cope with Indian foes; they wanted a 
daring and adventurous race, men from the At- 
lantic borders, whose valor and energy had tri- 
umphed over every difficulty, and who were 
capable of trampling down every association of 
the savage tribes. 

To each man Mexico offered a league of land. 
The North American colonists were bound to re- 
claim Texas from the wilderness, to protect it 
from the savages, to civilize the country. They 
performed their part of the contract. They 


his place. Santa Anna, then a prominent mili- 
tary officer, then resolved to. dispossess Bus- 
tamente, and himself usurp the chair, under pre- 
text of sustaining the constitution of 1824. He 
denounced Bustamente and assumed the title 
and power of dictator, no modified or temporary 
authority, but dictator without limit. In this 
position, he sent troops into Texas to garrison 
its towns, not for the purpose of protecting. the 
inhabitants against the Indians, but for the sake 
of imposing on them the yoke of his asgumed 
authority. The Texans, aided by the Mexican 
inhabitants, and standing firm to the constitution 
of 1824, expelled these Mexicans. In this the 
Texans acted well and nobly. 
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From this moment jealousy and distrust of 
the Texans were overheard in the Mexican gov- 
ernment. Burthen upon burthen was imposed 
upon their shoulders, and they were subjected to 
the severest treatment. Santa Anna and his 
myrmidons determined to destroy the constitu- 
tional form of government, and the dictator de- 
clared all State governments to be at an end. 
He himself appointed his creatures governors, 
and sent his soldiers to dissolve the several legis- 
latures. The citizens of Texas protested against 
this arbi rule. But the despot was deter- 
mined to rule with a rod ofiron. Zacatecas, the 
most powerful,and populous of all the Mexican 
States, resolved to resist the tyrant’s authority, 
raised men and money for the purpose, and de- 
termined to be free or perish. They had ample 
resources, and would have been able to maintain 
their stand, but for the perfidy of Santa Anna. 
With infernal cunning he planned a scheme for 
their destruction, and sent his emissaries to ac- 
complish it. His military agents professed for 
the cause of the Zacatecans, and received com- 
mand of their troops. Their schemes were 
planned. They marched the troops out of the 
city, and placed them in such a position that they 
were sure to be defeated in the event of a con- 
flict. Santa Anna then advanced, and the inev- 
itable result followed. They were beaten and 
cut to pieces. Santa Anna slaughtered them 
without mercy, entered the city, sacked it, and 
gave its inhabitants, sparing neither age nor sex, 
to the sword, and for three days the carnage was 
continued—for three days the very gutters of the 


city ran blood. His triumph was complete—all 


gave way, save little Texas alone. To ensure 
the completeness of his triumph, he issued a de- 
cree commanding every citizen to give up his 
rivate arms. In this situation of affairs, the 
exans felt called upon to act. They did not 
even then rebel, but they consulted together, 
their council being held in 1835. They met at 
San Felipe, and resolved, not to declare their in- 
dependence, but to establish a provisional gov- 
ernment, pledging their adherence to the consti- 
tution of 1824, which they had always religiously 
n the meantime Santa Anna sent his troops 
against them to extort their private arms. 
lute in defence of their rights, they refused to 
give them up. What would have been the result 
of their compliance with the orders of the tyrant ? 
The country was swarming with savage foes, 
every moment menacing an attack upon some 
point, and how could they protect their lives and 
the existence of their families without their pri- 
vate arms. Their only resource for food in a 
at measure depended on their unerring rifles. 
hey had no resource but their arms ; with them 
they could hope for life, without them they could 
be sure of death alone. They resisted—but 
when the troops sent against them were taken 
prisoners, they were liberated on parole. Santa 
Anna, exasperated and inflamed by the thirst of 
blood tasted in his butchery of the Zacatecans, 
and moreover filled with the ambition of emu- 
lating the fame of Napoleon, resolved to strike a 
final blow at Texas, and accomplish his darling 
object of sweeping every North American from 
the face of the land between the Rio Grande and 
the Sabine. He gathered an army composed 
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not only of the butchers of the Zacatecans, but of 
liberated convicts and felons, fiends in human 
shape, fit instruments, to accomplish his fell 
designs, and with these materials he menaced 
Texas. These were the intimations of his kind 
designs—these his benignities—these the tender 
mercies he vouchsafed. 

What would your and our forefathers of 
76 have done in such a crisis? Would they 
have tamely bowed before atrocities like these? 
The aspiring monument that crowns the battle- 
field of Bunker Hill, would never have risen to 
mark a hallowed spot, if they had bowed before 
a tyrant’s nod. We had your and their proud 
example before us. Then the Texans had a 
right to resist—a right to rebel against a tyrant 
and usurper. 

Texas then was illy prepared for a struggle, 
and terrible apprehensions naturally prevailed 
throughout the rate. Her whole effective force, 
scattered over a wide territory, consisted of but 
4000 undisciplined men. She was menaced by 
an army of 9000 veteran troops, while the am- 
plest resources, millions of men and money, and 
the wealth of mines was at the disposition of the 
enemy. But the Texans were adequate to the 
crisis. On the Ist of March, 1836, they assem- 
bled in convention, and on the second day of 
March, in full view of their position and diffi- 
culties, they proclaimed themselves free and in- 
dependent. The fear of death is inherent in hu- 
man nature, but the fear of slavery is more ab- 
horrent. The Texans dared not live slaves, but 
they had the courage to die freemen. On the 
2d day of March, then, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was made and promulgated to the 
world. Inthe meantime Santa Anna had en- 
joyed a despicable and savage triumph over the 

exantroops. He fell on the Alamo, garrisoned 
by a handful of brave men in a destitute condi- 
tion and put every man to the sword after a glo- 
rious defence. Not satisfied with this horrid 
carnage, the monster made a pyre of the dead 
bodies of the garrison, and heaping it with wood, 
set fire to it, and consumed them till naught re- 
mained but the ashes of the dead to tell the hor- 
rid tale: This was a fearful intimation of what 
was to follow. Three hundred and seventy 
Texans hastily rallied at Gonzales, with the de- 
sign of rescuing their leagured brethren, but they 
came too late. At Goliad, 450 Texans, under 
the gallant Fannin, were defeated with terrible 
slaughter, and the gallant leader and the surviv- 
ors, after having capitulated on the promise of 
life and honorable treatment, were massacred in 
cold blood by Santa Anna. This was the faith 
—this was the redemption of his sacred pledges. 
Still Santa Anna bore onward and spread a 
panic terror through the land. Women and foe, 
and husbands and fathers accompanied their 
flight to guard them from the ruthless savages. 
Onward marched the despot, inflated with his 
sanguinary successes, and swearing to sweep 
owny North American from the soil of Texas. 

But there were still left a few brave men to 
strike a blow for life and liberty. Santa Anna 

netrated far into the country, but when he 
[east expected it the accumulated vengeance of 
the Texans was embodying for his destruction. 
The little Texan army, strong in the justice of 
its cause, fell upon and chastised him for his 
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sins. That victory gave birth to a nation and 
disarmed a tyrant of his terrors. This procured 
her ition as an independent nation by the 
United States. Subsequently to this she organ- 
ized a government, and among her earliest laws 
the extent of Texas to the Rio Grande was for- 
mally recognized. In achieving the victory, the 
Texans showed that they could do their duty, 
and they did it. Then how did they treat the 
tyrant when he was in their power? They did 
not put him to death—his life was saved even in 
the heat of passions warm from battle. To have 
destroyed him would have been to have imitated 
the unmanly and unrighteous example of Mexi- 
co. They set him free—free as air. They 
turned him loose like a harmless monster as he 
was. They said to him—‘ We have drawn 
your teeth and cut your claws—now go home, 
and if they grow again, come back and we will 
show you we can do it better.” 
Texas from that time maintained her inde- 
ndence, which was recognized by the United 
tates, France, England, Holland, and Belgium. 
But the Texans desired to be reunited to the 
at family from which they sprung, to renew 
the associations of their early life. A vote of 
the people for the proposition of annexation to 
the United States, was so nearly unanimous that 
only 96 votes were counted against it. We 
hoped that the proposition would be accepted— 
we were very anxious to get into good soeiety, 


but we couldn’t come it that time. In 1843, the 
good society that we wanted to get admission to, 
finding that we were growing weary of our iso- 
lation, and afraid that we should be admitted into 
the good society of some neighbors that they 
didn’t like very well, sent us a polite invitation 
to join their circle, which was very gratefully ac- 
cepted. Was Texas independent, and had she 
the right of annexation? If so, had the United 
States authority to receive her? The most dis- 
tinguished statesmen of the country had answered 
both these questions in the affirmative. Both 
arties were competent, and the transaction was 
egal and constitutional. Texas was independ- 
ent and desirous of annexation? the United 
States were willing, and the bargain was made. 
Menaced by invasion from Mexico, and having 
dispossessed herself of the means of protection, 
Texas rightfully demanded it at the hands of the 
President of the United States, and he, in the 
discharge of his duty, neither more nor less, sent 
an army into Texas. The movement of the 
troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande 
was perfectly proper and needful. The territory 
of Texas was to be defended, and its defenders 
were posted on the frontier to repel the first foot- 
step of invasion. If General Taylor had called 
for more troops he would have been justified, 
and if a larger force had been employed, the 
war might have been ended more speedily. 
Passing now from this somewhat extended 
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COTTON PICKING AND PRESSING. 


survey of the early history of Texas, we give a 
glance to its geographical aspect and character. 
‘The sppearance of the surface of the country is 
that of a vast inclined plane, gradually sloping 
from the mountainous elevations in the west, 
towards the sea-coast on the southeast, and in- 
tersected by multitudes of streams, flowing in a 
south-easterly direction. It may be considered 
as comprehending three several divisions, each 
differing in some respects from the others. The 
first, commencing at the sea-coast, and extend- 
ing inland from 50 to 100 miles, is a level and 
exceedingly fertile region, with a rich alluvial 
soil, exempt from those stagnant quagmires and 
lagoons which usually characterize the shores of 
the Southern States, beautifully wooded on the 
river borders, and abounding with extensive pas- 
ture lands, covered with an exuberant growth of 
native grasses and herbage. The next is a re- 
gion of greater extent, ting an undulating 
surface, composed chiefly of grassy prairies, in- 
terspersed with compactly timbered forests. The 
soil here rests upon a substratum of limestone 
aid sandstone, and is of excellent quality. The 


third and loftiest region, situated among or near 
the great chain known as the Mexican Alps, 
consists partly of tracts of productive table land ; 
but the mountain sides are also prolific in almost 
every variety of trees and shrubbery, while the 
intervening om a enclosing rich bottom lands, 
are extraordinarily fruitful, capable of repaying 
the toil of the husbandman a hundred fold. In- 
deed, the entire area of this immense State ma 
be said to present, naturally, one of the most ad- 
mirable countries on earth for agricultural pur- 

Fruits and garden vegetables, of every 
desirable sort, are cultivated with great ease and 
success. Peaches, melons, grapes, and other 
fruits known in temperate climates, are raised in 
profusion ; and figs, oranges, lemons, dates, 
pineapples, olives, and other tropical fruits 
abound in the southern parts of the State. Asa 
grazing country, Texas is exceeded by few or 
none of her sister States. Buffaloes and wild 
horses range the prairies in immense droves ; 
and the deer, the bear, and other game, are every- 
where abundant, furnishing fine scope for the 
skill of the hunter. 
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Our next engraving exhibits a up of Cali- 
fornia gold-miners, illustrative of the Pa- 
cific State, which has filled the world with its 
renown. It is the land of promise, teeming with 
the precious metals, embracing a great variety of 
climate, and agricultural and commercial re- 
sources, which will make it the great empire 
State of the farthest West. Itis the om gate 
of the Pacific, as New York is of the Atlantic 
shore. As early as 1542, a Spaniard named Ca- 
brillo discovered a part of this country. In 
14578 Francis Drake, in command of an 
English expedition, visited it, and conferred on 
it the name of New Albion. Spanish colonies 
commenced the settlement of the sea-coast in 
1768, and it remained a Mexican province until 
1836, when the people revolted, drove the Mexi- 
can officials from their posts and declared them- 
selves independent. For ten years the Mexican 
government feebly and vainly endeavored to re- 
claim their revolted province. In July, 1846, 
Monterey was seized by a squadron under Com. 
Sloat, the American flag hoisted on the citadel, 
and a provisional American government es- 
tablished. On the 2d of Febra- 
ary, 1848, a “treaty of peace, 
friendship and _ settlement” 
was signed at Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, by Mr. Trist, in behalf 
of the United States, and the 
Mexican commissioners. B 
this treaty Mexico relinquish 

tall claim to Texas, and the 
country lying between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
and ceded to the United States 
the territories of New Mexico 
and Upper California. For 
this cession the United States 
agreed to pay to Mexico fif- 
teen millions of dollars. The 
acquisition of this territory by 
the United States is an impor- 
tant event in their history, also 
in the history of this conti- 
nent, and indeed in the history 
of the world. It is probable 
that the existence of gold in 
California had been known to 
individuals for a long period, 
but owing to a want of energy 
and enterprise on the part of 
the Spaniards and their de- 
scendants, together with the 
jealousies an litical trou- 

les with which they have 
been afflicted, any attempt to 
collect the precious metal was 
prevented. The discovery 
which first gave rise to the 
“gold excitement,” was made 
about forty or fifty miles up 
the river ento, near a 
place known as “ Sutter’s 
Fort.” Captain Sutter, desir- 
ous of erecting a saw-mill, con 
tracted with a Mr. Marshall 
for that purpose in September, 
1847. In making the neces- 

excavations, he observed 
mud and dirt thrown up 
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some glittering particles, which on examination 
roved to be gold. Further explorations soon 
‘ollowed, and at length satisfactory evidence was 
given that large portions of the valley abounded 
in the precious metals. ; 

California, by the treaty with Mexico, havin 
become a part of the territory of the Uni 
States, numerous vessels were fitted out in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and in foreign coun- 
tries; and thousands of adventurers sailed for 
the “‘gold region.” The extraordinary wealth 
developed attracted the attention of the world— 
+ people flocked thither from all quarters of the 
globe, and in September, 1850, California was 
admitted into the Union as a sovereign and in- 
dependent State. Its length from ndérth to south 
is 764 miles, its average breadth, 212 miles ; area, 
about 188,500 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by Oregon, east by Utah, south by 
Lower California, and west by the Pacific Ocean. 
The finances of the State are in a flourishing 
condition. Education has received the attention 
of the State, and a system of free schools has 


been established. 
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The next engraving in order, representing la- 
borers carrying cotton to the press, indicates one 
of the sources ot wealth of the “‘ Palmetto State,” 
South Carolina. The mottoes borne by the State 
arms, “ Animis opibusque parati” (pre in 
heart and deed), and “Dum spiro spero ” (while 
I breathe I hope), denote her determination to 
carry out the hopes of her chivalric sons, as she 
has ever done since she joined the “old thir- 
teen.” Prompt to assert her State rights, and 
ready to defend them, she has nevertheless nev- 
er been backward in pouring out blood or treas- 
ure when the national good demanded them. 
Cotton picking, as represented in our picture, is 
the employment of many in South Carolina, and 
the “staple” is exported to every manufactur- 
ing community, forming a prominent source to 
our national wealth. The rice crop in 1850 was 
60,590,861 pounds, nearly three-quarters of the 
whole product of the Union. The population is 
668,245, of whom 384,720 are slaves, and the 
area 18,048,000 acres. The State Legislature 
meets annually ; the senators are chosen for four 
~— representatives fortwo. The militia of 

uth Carolina is in a high state of discipline ; 
and at the annual encampments much military 
information is acquired. In the Mexican war 
the members of the “Palmetto Regiment” 
proved themselves no holiday soldiers. Their 
gallant deeds in the field entitled them to the 

titude of every patriotic heart. South Caro- 
na has 1182 churches; many of them are rude 
structures, but frequented by devout worshippers ; 
484 are Methodist, 413 Baptist, 136 Presbyterian, 
and 50 Episcopal. Large numbers of French 
Huguenots found an asylum in South Carolina 
when exiled from France ; and it was also a ha- 
ven of refuge for many Puritans who fled from 
the licentious court of Charles II. Although 
the Spaniards at first guarded the coast of Caro- 
lina, and the French attempted to settle there, 
Charleston was founded by the English, under 
William Sayle, in 1762. It is a city of refine- 
ment and devotion to educational institutions. 
The Yamasees, who were the original inhabi- 
tants of South Carolina, were a bold race, and 
after the treaty of Utrecht they nearly succeeded 
in a plot for the extermination of the whites. 

On the 15th of April, 1715, about break of 
day, the cries of war gave universal alarm ;: and 
in a few hours above ninety persons were massa- 
cred in Pocataligo and the neighboring planta- 
tions. A captain of the militia escaping to Port 
Royal, alarmed the town; and a vessel happen- 
ing to be in the harbor, the inhabitants repaired 
precipitately on board, sailed for Charleston, and 
thus providentially escaped a massacre. A few 
families of planters on the island, not having 
timely notice of the danger, fell into the hands 
of the savages. 

While some Indian tribes were thus advancing 
— the southern frontier, and spreading des- 
olation through the province, formidable parties 
from the other tribes were penetrating into the 
settlements on the northern borders; for every 
tribe, from Florida to Cape Fear, was concerned in 
the conspiracy. The capital trembled for its own 
perilous situation. In this moment of universal 
terror, although there were no more than one 
thousand two hundred men on the muster roll fit 
to bear arms, yet the governor resolved to march 


with this small force against the enemy. He 
proclaimed martial law ; laid an embargo on all 
ships, to prevent either men or provisions from 
leaving the country; and obtained an act of as- 
sembly, empowering him to impress men, and 
seize arms, ammunition and stores, wherever they 
were to be found ; to arm trusty negroes ; and to 
prosecute the war with the utmost vigor. Agents 
were sent to Virginia and England to solicit as- 
sistance; and bills were stamped for the pay- 
ment of the army and other expenses. 

The Indians on the northern quarter, about 
fifty miles from Charleston, having murdered a 
family on a plantation, Captain Barker receiving 
intelligence of their approach, collected a party 
of ninety horsemen, and advanced against them. 
Trusting, however to an Indian guide, he was 
led into an ambuscade, and slain, and several 
of his men. A party of four hundred Indians 
came down as low as Goose Creek, where seven- 
ty men and forty negroes had surrounded them- 
selves with a breastwork, with the resolution of 
maintaining their posts. Discouraged, however, 
almost as soon as attacked, they rashly agreed to 
terms of peace; but on admitting the enemy 
within their works, they were barbarously mur- 
dered. The Indians now advanced still nearer 
to Charleston, but were repulsed by the militia. 

In the meantime the Yamasees, with their con- 
federates, had spread destruction through the par- 
ish of St. Bartholomew, and proceeded down to 
Stono. Governor Craven, advancing towards 
the wily enemy with cautious steps, dispersed 
their straggling parties, until he reached Salt- 
catchers, where they pitched their camp. Here 
was fought a severe and bloody battle, from be- 
hind trees and bushes, the Indians, with their 
terrible war-whoops, alternately retreating and 
returning with double fury to the charge. The 
governor, undismayed, pressed close on them 
with his provincials, drove them from their terri- 
tory, pursued them over the Savannah River, 
and thus expelled them from the province. In 
this Indian war nearly four hundred of the in- 
habitants of Carolina were slain. The Yamasees, 
after their expulsion, went directly to the Span- 
ish territories in Florida, where they were hos- 
pitably received. 

No State is richer in historical legends than 
South Carolina; and luckily she has a son—the 
gifted Simms—who has gleaned them with care, 
and clothed them in his own vivid style. Years 
hence they will be read with more interest than 
at present, while the works of authors, now more 
popular, will have passed from the public re- 
collection. 

The picture of the Kentucky hunter, with his 
deer-skin frock, his rifle and hunting-knife, car- 
ries us back to the early days of the “dark and 
bloody ground.” Kentucky was originally in- 
“aa within the limits of Virginia, from which 
State it was separated in 1786, when it was organ- 
ized as a territorial government, and so remained 
until its erection into a State in 1792. Itremained 
unexplored till 1769, when Col. Daniel Boon 
and a few others undertook a journey for that 
purpose. After a long and fatiguing march over 
a mountainous wilderness, in a westerly direc- 
tion, they at length arrived upon its borders, and 
from the top of an eminence, ‘‘ saw with pleas- 
ure the beautiful level of Kentucke. For some 
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time,” says Colonel Boon, “ we had experienced 
the most uncomfortable weather. We now en- 
camped, made a shelter to defend us from the 
inclement season, and began to hunt and recon- 
noitre the country. We found abundance of 
wild beasts in this vast forest. The buffaloes 
were more numerous than cattle on other settle- 
ments, browsing on the leaves of the cane, or 
cropping the herbage on those extensive plains. 

esaw hundreds in a drove, and the numbers 
about the salt springs were amazing. In this 
forest, the habitation of beasts of every Ameri- 
can kind, we hunted with great success till 
December. 

“On the 22d of December, John Stuart and 
Ihad a pleasing ramble; but fortune changed 
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as we lay by a large fire, ina thick cane-brake, 
when sleep had locked up their senses, my situ- 
ation not disposing me to rest, I gently awoke 
my companion. e seized this favorable op- 
portunity and departed, directing our course to- 
wards our old camp, but found it plundered, and 
our company dispersed or gone home. 

“ About this timg my brother, Squire Boon, 
with another adventurer, who came to explore 
the country shortly after us, was wandering 
through the forest, and accidentally found our 
camp. Notwithstanding our unfovtunate cir- 
cumstances, and our dangerous situation, sur- 
rounded with hostile savages, our meeting for- 
tunately in the wilderness, gave us the most 
sensible satisfaction. 
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THE HUNTER OF IOWA, 


the day at the close of it. We had passed 
through a great forest, in which stood myriads of 
trees, some gay with blossoms, others rich with 
fruit. Nature was here a serie of wonders and 
a fund of delight. Here she displayed her inge- 
nuity and industry in a variety of flowers and 
fruit, beautifully colored, elegantly shaped, and 
charmingly flavored ; and we were diverted with 
numberless animals, presenting themselves per- 
petually to our view. In the decline of the day, 
near Kentucke River, as we ascended the brow 
of a small hill, a number of Indians rushed out 
of a thick cane-brake, and made us prisoners. 
The Indians plundered us, and kept us in confine- 
ment for seven days. During this we discovered 
no uneasiness or attempt to escape, which made 
them less suspicious ; but in the dead of night, 


“ Soon after this - companion in captivity 
John Stuart, was killed by the savages; an 
the man that came with my brother returned 
home by himself. We were then in a dangerous 
helpless situation ; exposed daily to perils an 
death, amongst savages and wild beasts, not a 
white man in the country but ourselves. 

“Thus, many hundred miles from our fami- 
lies, in the howling wilderness, we did not con- 
tinue in a state of indolence, but hunted e 
day, and prepared a little cottage to defend us 
from the winter storm. We met with no distur- 
bance during the winter. 

“On the first of May, 1770, my brother re- 
turned home by himself, for a new recruit of 
horses and ammunition, leaving me alone with- 
out bread, salt or sugar, or even a horse or dog. 
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4 NEW HAMPSHIRE FARMER. 


I a few days uncomfortably. The idea of 
@ beloved wife and family, and their anxiety on 
my account, would have disposed me to melan- 
choly, if I turther indulged the thought. 

“One day I undertook a tour through the 
country, when the diversity and beauties of na- 
ture Imet with, in this charming season, ex- 
pelled every gloomy thought. Just at the close 
of the day the gentle gales ceased ; not a breath 
shook the tremulous leaf. I had gained the 
summit of a se cree ridge, and looking 
round with astonishing delight, beheld the ample 

lains and beauteous tracts below. On the one 
d I surveyed the famous Ohio, rolling in si- 
lent dignity, and marking the western boundary 
of Kentucke with inconceivable grandeur. Ata 
vast distance I beheld the mountains lift their 
venerable brows, and penetrate the cloyds. All 
things were still. I kindled a fire near a foun- 
tain of sweet water, and feasted on the loin of a 
buck, which a tew hours before I had killed. 
The shades of night soon overspread the hemis- 


phere, and the earth seemed to 
gasp after the hovering mois- 
ture. My excursion had fa- 
tigued my body and amused 
my mind. I laid me down to 
sleep, and awoke not till the 
sun had chased away the night. 
I continued this tour, and in a 
few days explored a consider- 
able part of the country ; each 
day equally pleased as at first ; 
after which t returned to my 
old camp, which had not been 
disturbed in my absence. I 
did not confine my lodgings to 
it, but often reposed in thick 
cane-brakes, to avoid the sav- 
ages, who, I believe often vis- 
ited my camp, but, fortunately 
for me, in my absence. No 
populous city, with all the va- 
rieties of commerce and state- 
ly structures, could afford so 
much pleasure to my mind, as 
the beauties of nature I found 
inthiscountry. Until the 27th 
of July, I spent the time in an 
uninterrupted scene of sylvan 
pleasures, when my brother, to 
my greagfelicity, met me, ac- 
cording % appointment, at our 
old camp. Soon after we left 
the place, and proceeded to 
Cumberland River, reconnoi- 
tering that partof the country, 
and giving names to the differ- 
ent rivers. In March, 1771, I 
returned home to my family, 
being determined to bring 
them as soon as possible, at 
the risk of my life and for- 
tune, to reside in Kentucke, 
which I esteemed a second 
paradise. On my return I 
found my family in happy cir- 
cumstances. I sold my farm 
at Yadkin, and what goods we 
could not carry with us, and 

on the 25th of September, 
1773, we bade farewell to our friends, and pro- 
ceeded on our journey to Kentucke, in = 
with five more families, and forty men that join 
us in Powell’s Valley. 

“On the 10th of October the rear of our com- 
od was attacked by a number of Indians, who 

illed six and wounded one man; of these my 
eldest son was one that fell in the action. 
oe we repulsed the enemy, yet this unhap- 
py affair scattered our cattle, brought us into 
extreme difficulty, and so discouraged the whole 
a aad that we retreated forty miles to Clinch 
iver.” 

In April, 1775, Colonel Boon, with a company 
of enterprising men, after a number of contests 
with the Indians, erected the fort of Boons- 
borough, at a salt lick, sixty yards from the riv- 
er, on the south side. Colonel Boon says, “On 
the 14th of June, having finished the fort, I re- 
turned to my family on the Clinch. My wife 
and daughter were the first white women that 
stood on the banks of the Kentucke River.” 
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But the early settlers were constantly e 
in fighting the Indians, whose hostile operations 
grve to the State the title of the “dark and 

loody ground,’ until the conclusion of the 
treaty with General Wayne in 1795. The State 
is bounded on the northwest and north by Tlli- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio (from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Ohio River), east by the Big Sandy 
River and Cumberland Mountains, dividing it 
from Virginia, south by Tennessee, and west by 
the Mississippi River. It includes an area of 
about 37,680 square miles. In Kentucky are 
found bituminous coal, iron, lead, freestone, 
sum and other minerals. Salt and medicinal 
springs are peculiarly numerous in this State. 
In her climate, Kentucky enjoys a happy medium 
between the extreme severity of the far Northern 
States and the extreme heat of the Southern 
States. In fertility of soil it rivals the most 
favored parts of the t Mississippi valley. 
Its staple products are Indian corn, sohanen, flax 
and hemp, besides which large quantities of 
wheat, rye,’ oats, wool, peas, 
beans, Irish and sweet potatoes, - 
barley, fruits and market pro- 
ducts, butter, cheese, hay, grass 
seeds, maple sugar, beeswax 
and honey, and some buck- 
wheat, rice, wine, hops, cotton, 
silk and sugar cane are pro- 
duced. In 1850, there were 
74,777 farms in the State, occu- 
pying 5,953,270 acres of im- 


— land. Kentucky, when 
rst settled, was one of the best 
wooded of the Western States, 
and boasts of a great variety of 


forest trees. Cultivated fruits 
abound here. In 1850, there 
were in the State 3471 manu- 
facturing establishments, pro- 
ducing goods worth $2,487,493. 
In January, 1854, there were 
233 miles of railroad in opera- 
tion, and 552 miles in the course 
of construction, and 486 miles 
of canal. Kentucky carries on 
an active trade with New Or- 
leans anil other large places on 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 
Most of her rivers are navigable 
to a considerable distance for 
steamboats, and still further for 
flatboats. In 1854, the State 
school .fund was $1,400,720. 
There are many colleges and 
academies in the State. The 
population is about 1,000,000. 
‘The mounted huntsman with 
rifle and dog, shown in one of 
our engravings, carries us to the 
of Iowa, where wild game 
still found in abundance. 
Towa has the Mississippi upon 
her eastern boundary and the 
Missouri upon her western, their 


‘grounds of the Dacotahs. 
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roduce. At first a portion of the territory of 
isconsin, Iowa was recognized as a territory in 
1838, and was admitted into the Union on the 
28th of December, 1846. The area of the State 
is 33,809 square miles—the capital, Iowa City, 
is upon the Iowa River. Population in 1840, 
41,112—in 1850, 192,814—in 1852, 234,984. 
Iowa contains 193 churches—71 of them occu- 
pied by the Methodist persuasion. There are 
two colleges, and —— 1000 common schools, 
for the support of which there is an ample fund, 
with additional sources of income for the main- 
tenance of school libraries. This speaks well for 
the future prosperity and intelligence of the State. 
The inhabitants of Iowa are industrious, active 
and well informed. The luxuries of civilization 
are fast replacing the log-cabins of the pioneers, 
and large towns stand upon the old hunting- 
Now a frontier State, 
another half century will find Iowa in the very 
heart of the Union. Its advance in population 
is almost unprecedented. 


tributary streams watering her 


can carry her productions to 
New Orleans and bring back 
such articles as she does not 
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WESTERN EMIGRANTS. 


Our next sketch represents a New Hampshire 
farmer, surrounded by the implements of agri- 
culture. The founders of the “ Granite State,” 
with commendable pride in a notable branch of 
their industry, selected a shipyard as an emblem 
for their heraldic shield. But most visitors 
hasten through her scanty seaboard, and the busy 
manufacturing interval, to view her imposing 
mountains, which rise piled upon each other until 
the summit of Mount Washington is 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In these highlands, 
as in Switzerland, in the Tyrol, or in Circassia, 
the spirit of Liberty has ever dwelt. The world 
cannot present a race of men more devoted to 
independence than the chivalrous sons of New 
Hampshire, who fought the Indian, the French- 
man and the Briton, in the old wars; and at a 
later day we find the same indomitable spirit 
when stout arms are wanted for the fray. New 
Hampshire was granted in 1622, under the name 
of “ nia,” but in 1629 it was re-christened 
“ New Hampshire,” after the English home of 
the grantee, John Mason. Below the quiet old 
mill in the picture, is shown one of the famous 
trout brooks of New Hampshire, which tempt 
many “ potent and grave signors ” from the en- 
joyments of city life. The area of New Hamp- 
shire is 9411 square miles, or 6,023,040 acres. 


A large ion of this is 
cultivated by stalwart yeo- 
men, whose productive 
farms have been reclaimed 
from the rugged forests by 
great efforts. In the forests 
are the towering white pine, 
the graceful ash, the ever- 
green hemlock, and the 
stately maple—the last pro- 
ducing in 1850 over one 
million pounds of delicious 
sugar. In the same year 
New Hampshire produced 
6,206,606 bushels of pota- 
toes. The entire popula- 
tion is 317,976. Itcontains 
626 churches, of which 198 
are Baptist, 176 Congre; 
tional, and 103 Methodist. 
Dartmouth College is justly 
famed, and of the 107 
academies, that at Exeter 
is the most noted. The 

resent common-school law 
is now twelve years old, and 
its county commissioners, 
forming a board of educa- 
tion, make satisfactory re- 
ports. In 1868, there were 
5310 districts returned, with 
90,297 scholars. There are 
38 newspapers published 
in the State, of which 22 
are political, 10 literary, 1 
scientific, and 5 religious— 
but none “ neutral.”” The 
“ Granite State” boys like 
a decided expression of 
opinion. Such is the di- 
versity of pursuits, that 
there the census returns 
show some, more or less, 
engaged in every “profession, occupation, or 
trade,” numbering over two hundred. 

The picture of a sailor with his quadrant is 
selected to typify the great commercial interests 
of the Empire State. New York comprises an 
area of 46,000 square miles, and extends from 
40° 30’ to 45° north latitude, and from 72° to 
79° 50’ west longitude. The surface of the 
State is furrowed by noble rivers, of which the 
Hudson, the Mohawk, and the St. Lawrence are 
the principal. Its limits contain many lakes re- 
markable for their size and picturesque beauty. 
Besides the natural modes of inter-communica- 
tion, railroads and canals have developed the 
resources of New York to the fullest extent. 
The population is 3,097,394, according to the last 
census, or more than one eighth of the total 
population of the United States. The total 
amount of the funds for educational pu 
is $5,591,878 64; the total indebtedness of 
the State is $26,047,898 53; the revenue for 
the year ending September 30, 1854, was 
$1,947,590 27; the expenditures during the same 
period being $1,785,458 49. The State contains 
about 55 incorporated banks, and 197 banking 
associations. A very large portion of the State 
is well adapted to agricultural purposes, and 
from the range of its territory, a vast variety of 
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productions are obtained from the soil, while 
the unrivalled facilities for reaching mar- 
kets enable the producers to realize large re- 
munerations from their capital and labor. The 
commercial facilities of New York make her the 
leading State of the Union, the city of New 
York being the greatest centre of commerce in 
the Union. The Hudson River was discovered 
by an English navigator named Henry Hudson, 
in the service of the Dutch East India Company, 
in 1609. In 1613, the Dutch formed their first 
settlements. In 1664, Charles II. granted this 
region to his brother, the Duke of York, in 
whose honor the name of the chief city was 
changed from New Amsterdam to New York. 
Several battles of the Revolution, and of the war 
of 1812, were fought within its borders, and no 
section of the Union has been more distinguished 
for gallantry and devotion to the country. 
A group of “ Western Emigrants,” sturd 

young men on their way to the promised land, 
orms the subject of another of our engravings, 
and illustrates the migratory character of the 
restless and stirring Yankee. The “ Western 
Indian,” with his spear, shield and war-plume, is 
the representative of a race fast flying and fading 
before the march of civilization. The fierce 
character of the western Indian is best illustrated 
by a sketch of the Black Hawk war, an event of 
no very remote date: In the spring of 1832, the 
Winnebagoes, Sacs, and Fox- 


es, inhabiting the northwestern 
frontier, on the Upper Missis- 


sippi, commenced a warfare, 
by which many settlements 
were broken up and destroyed, 
and many of the defenceless 
inhabitants were killed. The 
war appears to have been occa- 
sioned by driving the Indians 
from the lands on the eastern 
side of the Mississippi. ‘These 
lands had been sold to the 
United States in 1830, by Ke- 
okuk, at that time principal 
chief of the Sacs. A part of 
the tribe were dissatistied with 
the treaty, which conveyed 
away the territory on which 
their village was situated, at 
the point of land formed by the 
confluence of Rock River with 
the Mississippi. This party, 
headed by a chief named 
Black Hawk, was determined 
not to remove. Difticulties 
having arisen, General Atkin- 
son, about the first of April, 
1832, set out for the Upper 
Mississippi, at the head of the 
Sixth Regiment United States 
Infantry. On his approach, 
Black Hawk and his party 
abandoned their camp on the 
Mississippi and ascended Rock 
River. Black Hawk, with a 
small party, having put to rout 
a party of 270 men under Ma- 
jor Stillman, created a great 
alarm in this region. Governor 
Reynolds, of Illinois, ordered 
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out 2000 militia, to drive the hostile Indians from 
that State. By the beginning of June, there 
were so man a spread over the Indian 
country, that Black Hawk found but few opportu- 
nities to murder the inhabitants on the frontiers. 
Ani although there were about 3000 men in arms 
to combat 500 Indians, yet ee ordered 
600 mounted Rangers to be raised for the defence 
of the frontiers. neral Scott was ordered from 
the seaboard with nine companies of artillery, 
and their cannon were to drawn from the 
coast; nine companies of infantry were ordered 
from the lakes, and two companies from Baton 
Rouge, to put an end to the war. Such was the 
promptness with which these orders were exe- 
cuted, that all except one of the six companies of 
artillery ordered from Fort Monroe, on the Ches- 
apeake, arrived in 18 days at Chicago, Illinois, 
1800 miles distant in the interior of the country. 
This detachment was attacked on the route by 
the cholera, and the whole of them were rendered 
unfit to take the field before they arrived at the 
scene of action. Several companies were broken 
np. Of a corps of 208 men under Colonel 

wiggs, but 9 were left alive. Black Hawk, in- 
stead of crossing the country to escape beyond 
the Mississippi, as was expected, descended the 
Wisconsin to escape-in, that direction ; by which 
means General Dodge came upon his trail and ° 
commenced g vigorous pursuit. On the 2d of 
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hog, a force of about 1600 men, under Gen- 
eral Atkinson, crossed over to the north side of 
the Wisconsin, and by a forced march came up 
with the main body of Indians, and after a con- 
flict of upward of three hours, succeeded in put- 
ting a finishing stroke to the war. About 150 
of them were killed. Black Hawk managed to 
make his escape; but soon after, with a small 
party, he went to the Winneha village at 
irie du Chien, and told the chief he desired to 
ty himself up to the whites, and let them kill 
im if they wished todo so. The squaws at this 
place made him a dress of white deer-skins, pre- 
ry to his departure for Prairie du Chien, 

to which it appears he went voluntarily with those 
who went out after him. Black Hawk and the 
Prophet were delivered by two Winnebagoes to 
Street, at Prairie du Chien, on the 27th 

of August. The following are extracts from the 
speech of Black Hawk, which is said to have 
been delivered when he surrendered himself to 


the agent at this place 
“You have taken a pris- 
oner with all my warriors... 
The sun rose dim on us in 
the morning, and at night it 
sunk into a dark cloud, and 
looked like a ball of fire! It 
was the last sun that shone 
on Black Hawk. His heart 
is dead and no longer beats 
quick in his bosom. He is 
now a prisoner to the white 
men; they will do with him 
as they wish. But he can 
stand torture, and is not 
afraid of death. He is no 
coward. Black Hawk is an 
Indian. He has done noth- 
ing for which an Indian 
ought to be ashamed. He 
has fought for his country- 
men, the squaws, and pap- 
, against white men, 
who came year after year to 
cheat them and take away 
their lands....An Indian who 
is bad as the white man, 
could not live in our nation ; 
he would be put to death, 
and eat up by the wolves.... 
The spirit of our fathers 
arose and spoke to us to 
avenge our wrongs or die.... 
We set up the war-whoop, 
and dug up the tomahawk ; 
our knives were ready, and 
the heart of Black Hawk 
swelled high in his bosom, 
when he led his warriors to 
battle. He is satisfied; he 
will go to the world of spirits 
contented. He has done his 
duty. His father will meet 
him there and commend 
him....He can do no more. 
His sun is setting and will 
rise no more. Farewell to 
Black Hawk.” On the 22d 
of April, 1833, Black Hawk, 
his son, and the Prophet, 
with seven other captives, arrived in Washing- 
ton, and the next day they had a long interview 
with President Jackson. The first words (it is 
said) with which he accosted the president, were : 
“Tama man and you are another.” Accom- 
panied by a conductor, they visited various 
places, where they attracted great attention, and 
were conducted back to their country by way of 
New York. } 

A Pennsylvania coal miner closes our series of 
sketches. The Pennsylvania mines were first 
worked during the war with England, when the 
supplies from there were cut off, but compara- 
tively little was effected until canals and railroads 
afforded easy transportation. When the last 
census was taken, 11,753 persons were directly 
engaged in mining, and many thousand more are 
engaged in transporting the many miilions of 
tons annually exported. No other State raises 
as much wheat in proportion to her population, 
and nowhere else can be found a happier people. 
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LA FORREST ROCHELLE. 


DEAD. 


BY VERONA MARTYN. 


It is dark in our home, to-day, sweet wife, 
The sunshine will not fall ; 

The shadows lie gray on the dismal hearth, 
The roses droop on the wall. 


The bird is mute in his cage, sweet wife, 
He has no heart to sing; 

All day he sits with his bright head drooped 
Neath the shade of his silken wing. 


The dog moans low by the gate, dear wife, 
Scenting the clover sweet, 

That has known the touch of a baby-hand, 
And the full of baby feet. . 


Silent and cold in his cradle-bed 
Our little baby lies, 

With never a flush on his marble cheek, 
Or light in his winsome eyes. 


Though you sing all day your lullabies 
Close to his baby ears, 
* By never a clap of his dimpled hands 
Will he tell you that he hears. 


We may go to our room, to-night, sweet wife: 
He will not break our rest; 

You will not feel his soft, warm lips 
Close to your bosom pressed. 


Come near—O, near to my side, sweet wife, 
Your voice is choked with tears; 

And your form is bending low, as if 
Under the weight of years. 


We cannot see through the clouds, sweet wife: 
They tell of a golden track ; 

But if we followed it out, "t would be 
To bring our darling back. 


It is dark in our home, to-day, sweet wife ; 
Death’s feet have the threshold pressed ; 

And the coward sunshine steals away, 
Afraid of our holy guest. 


+ > 
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LA FORREST ROCHELLE: 


— OR,— 


THE DOOMED AND REDEEMED. 
BY MRS. M. F. MINOT. 


“Ay! it is a dreary spot! A fit place wherein 
to end a life whose last hope has been forever 
crushed !” And the wretched man gazed si- 
lently, for a time, on the gloomy scene to which 
the moonlight, glimmering through the gray 
canopy of clouds, gave a ghastly, phantom-like 
aspect. 

A more desolate spot could not have been 
found on the New England coast. Beetling crags J 
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frowned all around, and in the gloom below, the 
waters of the Atlantic chanted their solemn 
symphonies. Again his voice broke the stillness . 

“ Yes,” he exclaimed, “ guiltless of crime, I 
was yet doomed as a convict! And when again 
I went forth among my fellow-men, resolved to 
live down the stigma attached to my fair fame— 
to gain my livelihood in any honest way, how- 
ever humble—I was met by the cold look of 
estrangement—the bitter taunt—the heartless 
sneer—till at last I felt that State Prison was 
branded on my forehead im characters of living 
fire; that, O God! the sole thing left for me was 
to die—ay, to die—curses! curses on those who 
wrought my ruin! And accursed be that com- 
munity which, in lieu of extending a helping 
hand to one who has suffered the penalty of the 
law, thrusts him back—back—till he sinks in 
the futhomless abyss of despair!” And smiling 
grimly, he drew forth a weapon. 

Just then, the moon, as if to deprecate the 
deed, burst forth in her pale glory, and at the 
same moment a strong hand seized the knife and 
hurled it among the rocks. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” langhed the stranger. “ Your 
weapon is better disposed of there than here, I’m 
thinking, young man!” And he laid his hand 
on La Forrest Rochelle’s broad chest. ‘“ Faith! 
it’s a lucky chance that led me up these cliffs to- 
night, and I think I shall convince you, before 
long, that life is still worth the having, in spite 
of the grandiloquence to which I have just been 
a listener. If they wont let you get an honest 
living, why, you have a right to choose from the 
means that still remain.” 

And the specious villain continued in a strain 
of sophistry, of which he was eminently a mas- 
ter, till La Forrest, rendered incapable of dispas- 
sionate reasoning by the reckless despair which 
had maddened his brain, fell into the snare thus 
artfully set for him. 

“ Now I will learn if all is right yonder,” said 
the stranger—who had revealed himself as Rob- 
ert Duval, chief of the protective council. And 
he pointed to a precipitous island looming above 
the more distant waters; then, lighting a torch, , 
he placed it, and a brilliant reflector, within a 
rude niche near by. A moment later, he ex-- 
tinguished it, upon which there appeared a sim- 
ilar signal from the island. This was done three - 
times, after which, Robert Duval bade La For- 
rest follow him, and to observe the while a pro- 
found silence. On reaching the sands, he placed 
his hand to his mouth—sounding a note which 
vibrated softly and mefsically on the still air. 
Immediately a boat, propelled by six oarsmen,. 
darted from beneath a jutting rock, and a mo-- 


ment later it was skimming with them, birdlike, 
over the surface of the waters. 

On reaching the island, they steered into a fis- 
sure which had cleft the frowning precipice from 
base to summit; and after following, for awhile, 
its tortuous course, they entered a large cavern, 
where heavy projections cast deep, dark shadows, 
in strange contrast with the brilliant light 
streaming from a costly chandelier, which re- 
vealed in clear outlines stalwart forms grouped 
here and there. At a signal from their leader, 
they gathered about him. 

“ Comrades,” said he, glancing at La Forrest, 
“this gentleman has recently received a degree 
from the same institution at which we graduated, 
and he wishes to become a member of our pro- 
tective council. Let us at once to the altar to 
administer the vows!” And he led the way to a 
part of the cavern which was partially divided 
from the rest by the jutting rock that was upon 
either side. 

A cloth of crimson velvet, fringed with gold, 
covered the altar and fell in heavy folds on to 
the soft carpet. Waxen tapers were burning in 
heavy candelabra of silver, placed at either end 
and against the wall. Ina broad, gilded frame, 
hung the painted device of the protective council 
—an eye gazing from an azure field—and beneath 
it the following motto: “Eternal vigilance— 
Secrecy—Fidelity.” 

The deep tones ofthe chief now broke the 
profound stillness, and La Forrest, in whose soul 
nature had implanted the purest and _ loftiest 
emotions, in the recklessness of despair became 
asworn member of a band of outlaws. 

Several days had passed, during which the 
self-styled protective council remained inactive in 


their den ; but now an expedition was on foot, 
the nature of which was known only to the chief. 
A large portion of the band had been sent, two 
and three together, to the metropolis, more than 
_ @ hundred miles distant, whither their chief was 
to follow them on the morrow, and strict or- 


ders had been given that they should communi- 
cate, neither by word nor sign, with any save 
those with whom they had left head-quarters. 

La Forrest and McDonald his comrade were 
at the theatre. 

“ By Jove, Revere!” exclaimed the latter, ad- 
dressing La Forrest by the name bestowed at his 
initiation; “I thought I had seen handsome 
women, but yonder is an angel! Look! it is she 
with the golden hair.” 

But the eyes of La Forrest had been for some 
time rivetted on that matchless countenance, so 
sad in its gentle beauty, and his face had grown 
pallid, while beadlike drops gathered on his 
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brow; but his absorbed companion had not yet 
observed his agitation. 

“ Say, did you ever see her equal?” he re- 
sumed, now turning to La Forrest. 

“Do not follow me,” said the latter. And he 
arose and left the house. “O God, forgive 
forgive me!’ he murmured, as he passed down 
the remote street leading to his lodgings. ‘Ah, 
Gertrude! Gertrude! you have saved me this 
night! Saved me from myself!” 

An hour later, his comrade joined him. 

“ Well, old fellow, bear up—bear up!” said 
he, placing his hand familiarly on La Forrest’s 
shoulder. ‘I pity you, from my soul I do, for 
I see clear through it; and she is an angel. But 
then it’s of no use for such as you and me to—” 

“Stop! stop!” interrupted La Forrest ; “do 
not talk this way, or you will drive me mad— 
ay, mad!” 

“Ha, ha!” was the reply; “well, you are a 
strange one. But you’ll forget it, I'll bet, in the 
excitement of to-morrow. There’s nothing like 
our adventurous life for drowning unwelcome 
thoughts, I tell you.” 

“And upon such a life of crime I have, thank 
God, been this night forever prevented from 
entering.” 

What!”’ was the surprised rejoinder; “do 
you know that death is the penalty for desertion ? 
that though you fled to the world’s end, our cap- 


tain’s vengeance would overtake you at last? 
And by my troth, I shouldn’t blame him !”’ 

“I do know it,” responded La Forrest, “ but 
the frenzy that tortured my brain is over, and I 
am myself again. Far from fleeing, I shall tell 
Robert Duval of my resolve. I do not fear 


death, and so help me God, I will die an honest 


man,” 

At this moment there was a rap at the door, 
which La Forrest unlocked, admitting John Re- 
nard, a member of the band. : 

“ Our chicf has had a fall among the cliffs,” 
said the man, “and it is feared he can’t survive. 
He bids you return immediately to head-quarters.”” 

“You go with us?” said McDonald, signifi- 
cantly, to La Forrest. 

“I do,” was the calm reply. 

The following night, the whole band was as- 
sembled in the cave. The glance of their dying 
chief passed from one to another, till at last it 
rested on the noble countenance of La Forrest, 
which was so unlike the stern, heartless faces 
about him. A moisture gathered in his eyes, 
and as La Forrest took his extended hand, he 
murmured the last word that passe®. his lips— 
“forgive.” A few hours later, the robber chief 
was borne out in the darknese and buried deep 
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in the soil of the island, with not even a mound 
to mark his last resting-place. 

In spite of the express command which the de- 
ceased had given, that La Forrest should be 
allowed to dissolve his connection with the band, 
the latter was bound hand and foot, to await the 
doom which it was expected the new chief, whom 
they were about to elect, would pronounce. But 
dissensions were among them; and from fierce 
words, they were coming to fiercer blows, when 
one proposed a dissolution and division of spoils. 
After some demur, this was acceded to; anda 
few days later, all had gone, leaving La Forrest, 
by common consent, to his fate. 

A clock, which they had chanced to leave be- 
hind, had just struck, vibrating solemnly in the 
hush of the rayless gloom. 

“Another hour has passed,” murmured La 
Forrest. ‘The pangs of this death are indeed 
terrible ; but (iod be praised, it is not now my 
own act that will usher me uncalled into his 
presence !” 

Just then, Ben, familiarly known as Old Spit- 
fire, who had been employed as cook by the 
outlaws, entered the cave. He bore a flaming 
torch in his hand, and as he advanced in its lurid 
light, he looked like some wizard coming to the 
practice of his unholy spells. A tattered cloak 
was drawn closely about his bent form, falling 
nearly to his feet; and from beneath his faded 
cloth cap flowed long, thin, gray locks—blend- 
ing with the white beard that descended nearly 
to his waist. His face was furrowed with many 
a wrinkle, and he drew near La Forrest with 
strange grimaces, which rendered his repulsive 
visage still more hideous. 

“T’ve come to save you,” said he. “Ha, no 
wonder you look bothered! but the reason I 
shook my fist in your face and said it served you | 
right, was to blind them that hated you, because 
you couldn’t be bad like them. O, my heart 
turned right over when I first saw you come into 
this den, and says I to myself, ‘it’s no place for 
him, and I'll get him out o’ this!’—for you see 
you had been kind to me.” 

“Kind to you?” exclaimed La Forrest, in 
amazement, 

“Yes,” replied the man; “ you don’t remem- 
ber it, but I do. The like o’ me don’t forget 
when we have a kindness done. You was 
younger then, for it is eight years since ; but you 
have the same beautiful look, that'll never leave 
you if you live to a hundred. It was on the 
crossing in the city that I had feil, and you was 
close by, and you wa’n’t afraid of my dirty rags, 
but picked me up and asked so kindly if I was 
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hurt, and seemed really pleased that I wa’n’t; 


and then you put a dollar in my hand when you 
went away.” And tears flowed over the sunken 
cheeks of the outlaw, grown gray in his sins, as 
he threw aside the manacles he had been unloos- 
ing. “Now you must eat something, and move 
about a little before we go,” he added. 

“T’ve got one of our own boats, you see,” the 
old man said, as they emerged from the cavern ; 
“they sent all the others down coast to sell, but 
thought they’d leave this in its old hiding-place 
on the main shore, in case we should any of us 
need it, you know, for we’d be sure of being safe 
here ;” and he looked back at the cave. “ Now,” 
he continued, as they entered the boat, “ you 
may take the oars and I’ll steer; for I know the 
way so well I’d not miss it with my eyes shut.” 
And a moment later, they were gliding silently 
on in the dim starlight. 

On reaching the shore, the old man secured 
the boat in its hiding-place, and then led the way 
to a deserted fisherman’s hut some distance up 
the coast, where they spent the remaindenof the 
night. At day-dawn, they were moving slowly 
from the shore. 

“Ben,” said La Forrest, “you'll think of 
what I have said ?” 

“Yes,” replied the old man; “ but it goes ter- 
ribly against the grain when one gets as old as I 
am. I'll try it, though—I'll try to live a right 
life, for you are the only one that’s touched the 


soft place in my heart for many and many a long 


year. And now let me have my say ”’—and he 
pointed to the sun just rising in sublime beauty 
from the solemn waters—“ just so sure as you’re 
standing in the blessed sunlight once more, just 
so sure you'll be brought out of your troubles 


and be happy. Ah, you needn’t shake your 
head, for it’ll be! Old Ben’s say always comes 


true.” 
La Forrest did not reply, and a moment after, — 
with a silent grasp of the hand, they parted. 
Three days later, La Forrest was moving up 
an avenue leading to a cottage near the banks df 
the Mystic. 


“ Yes,” he said, “ I must see her once more.” 
As he approached the house, soul-stirring mu- 


sic and glad voices fell on his ear, and brilliant 
light streamed through the open windows. He 
stood in the shadow, amid roses which filled the 
air with their grateful fragrance—those rose-trees 
Gertrude and himself had planted. His eye was 
soon fixed on a graceful form gliding hither and 
thither among the gay assemblage. er delicate 
white robe floated about her like a cloud-wreath ; 
roses were twined in her golden hair, and a clus- 
ter of rose-buds was in her girdle. A smile 
wreathed her lips, but there was sadness in it, as 
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well as in the depths of her soft blue eye. Sud- 
denly she vanished ; and with strained gaze and 
hands pressed against his throbbing brow, La 
Forrest awaited her re-appearance. In_ his 
eagerness, he had unconsciously stepped into the 
full glare of the light from within. A faint cry 
of surprise—a gentle pressure on his arm ar- 
rested his attention. It was Gertrude. She had 
approached him noiselessly over the soft turf. 

* La Forrest—La Forrest,” she murmured, in 
tones of reproach, “why have you staid from 
me, when you knew that my love was still un- 
changed? But we will not talk here—we shall 
be observed. Let us go to our old haunt.” 
And with arms intertwined, they withdrew a 
short distance to a seat beneath two stately elms 
on the banks of the river. 

La Forrest broke the silence. “Gertrude,” 
said he, “when I came forth again into the 
world, I found that mine was a life-long doom— 
that there was no escape from the abyss of infamy 
into which I had been thrust ; and in spite of the 
blessed assurance you had written me, I could 
not seek you—honor and my love for you alike 
forbade it. Though guiltless, it was my duty to 


bear this ignominy alone—ah, Gertrade, no 
words can portray the maddening torture that 


racked my brain! In the frenzy of my despair, 
I moved on for days, I knew not, cared not 
whither, till one night I found myself amid a 
scene that was a fit symbol of my own wrecked 
hopes; and as I stood among those frowning 
crags, and listened to the moaning waters below, 
I resolved to end at once a life which having be- 
come aimless, was valueless.” And he continued 
in a burst of impassioned eloquence, telling how 
he had been arrested in the suicidal act, and of 
all which followed, till now that he had come to 
take a last look, merely, for on the morrow he 
should leave forever his native land. 

“ And when I came,” said Gertrnde, “to in- 
hale for a time a purer air, I beheld you, who 
were constantly in my thoughts. Ah, La For- 
rest,” she added, solemnly, “it was the hand of 
God bringing me to you, in spite of yourself— 
for now, in your sore distress, you have a stronger 
claim than ever on my sympathy, my love! The 
tie which bound us has been strengthened by 
your wrongs, and I will leave all, and go with 
you even to the ends of the earth. What care 
we for the scofis and jeers of the world? We 
can turn to God with a clear conscience, and La 
Forrest, we shall be happy—ay, happy !” 

“God help.me!” groaned La Forrest. “ Ger- 
trude, this temptation is almost beyond my 
strength—but I must, I will resist it. You, the 
pure, the beautiful, shall never bear the name or 


share the doom of one branded as a criminal. I 
should be lost to all manhood, could I permit 
such a sacrifice. Gertrude—we must part.” He 
clasped her in his arms, and imprinted a long, 
long kiss on her fair brow—then in broken ac- 
cents, he murmured: “ Gertrude—farewell— 
farewell forever !” 

She listened till the last sound of his footsteps 
had died away. Not a sigh, not a moan escaped 
her; and she remained fora time motionless as 
the statues gleaming, here and there, in the dim 
starlight. Finally she rose, and returning to the 
house, mingled again with her guests. The in- 
creased pallor of her brow, the tremulous sadness 
of her tones, were the sole indications of what 
was. passing within. 

The large assemblage had dispersed, and the 
family were now alone. Her mother passed her 
arm affectionately around Gertrude. Her father 
looked at her with an expression of mingled 
pride and sadness, and her brother with one of 
reproach. 

“ Gertrude,”’ said her father, “I wish I could 
see you like your former self.” 

A mournful shake of the head was her sole 
reply; forshe dared not tell of what had just 
passed—of the keener agony which was rankling 
in the depths of her heart. The mention of La 
Forrest Rochelle had been long forbidden in the 
family circle; for they all believed him guilty, 
and regarded as a weakness the pertinacity with 
which Gertrude cherished her love for him. 

The next day, Gertrude Beaumont was seized 
with fever, and again and again did the hearts of 
those about her writhe in anguish, as in her wild 
delirium she repeated these words—“ farewell— 
farewell forever.” 


Four men were moving, with leisurely pace, 
along a narrow street in the city of Boston. On 
reaching a dreary-looking, time-worn building, 
whose closed shutters gave it the appearance of 
being unoccupied, they paused and looked cau- 
tiously around ; then passing down the alley be- 
side it, they entered a yard in its rear, and one of 
them removing a brick in the wall, placed his 
mouth to the speaking-tube which it had con- 
cealed, and whispered the following word— 
“Presto!” A moment after, the door opened 
noiselessly and the party crept silently in, groping 
their way along the dark entry and up a narrow 
flight of stairs, at the top of which was a door 
that sprang back at a touch, admitting them into 
a dimly-lighted room. Here, muffled sounds 
fell on the ear, and passing on, they entered the 
large apartment from which they proceeded. 
Brilliant lights flooded the room with radiance. 
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The walls were hung with purple and gold 
damask, to cover the uncomely cetton with 
which they had been lined, so that no sound 
,might attract the notice of those without; and 
from amid their gorgeous folds the large, old- 
fashioned fireplace, which had been left open for 
ventilationy yawned in strange contrast. Heaps 
of silver and gold glittered on the tables that 
stood here and there, and the faces of those gath- 
ered about them, some flushed with success, 
some haggard with disappointment, showed hu- 
man nature in one of its darkest aspects—for this 
was a gaming-house of the most desperate class. 

“Come,” said one of the party, after they had 
sauntered about for a time, “let us go to num- 
ber three.”” The speaker was one of the proprie- 
tors of the house, and number three was his pri- 
vate room. “I'll tell you what, boys,” said he, 
with a coarse laugh, as they entered it, “ there’s 
nothing for us to do just now, and I’m going to 
treat you to a hot supper, in consideration of the 
services you, Bob and Dick, have already ren- 
dered this establishment, and for the fair promise 
that you hold out for the future, friend Jack.” 
And he patted the latter familiarly on the shoul- 
der. “ Hot oysters and the so forths!” said he 
to a negro who at a signal had made his appear- 
ance; “and miod you give ’em to us in shape.” 

Supper was over, and the four were now 
seated in a lounging attitude, smoking their 
cigars. Again a coarse laugh burst from the 
lips of Joe, as he exclaimed : 

“ Faith, Dick, I’ve something rich to tell you 
—strange I haven’t thought of it before—I saw 
La Forrest Rochelle this morning. I should 
hardly have known him. He would answer for 
one purpose finely—a scarecrow for a farmer. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

The other joined in Joe’s mirth, as he replied : 

“And I suppose you stuffed hiin well, telling 
how you never believed him guilty, and all 
that ?” 

“ Faith I did,” was the answer, “and it was 
as good as a play to see the gratitude sparkling 
in his eyes. Ha, I reckon they’d have sparkled 
another way, could he have known it was I who 
played that neat little trick upon him !”’ 

“Which I suggested and helped you in,” re- 
joined Dick “Come, old fellow, give me my 
share of the credit.” 

“ Well, what’s all this about?” said he whom 
Joe had addressed as friend Jack, with a sly 
twinkle of his eye. “Do let a fellow share your 
fun 

“ Why, you see Rochelle and I used to be in 
the same employ,” said Joe, “only he was con- 
fidential clerk, with a high salary, while my lim- 
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ited income was quite inadequate to my expensive 
habits. Ha, ha—there’s high sounding lingo for 
you! Well, I finally got into a fix that made it 
necessary for me to raise a few thousands, some- 
how ; so I set my wits to work, the result of 
which was that, with Dick’s help, I forged a 
check on my employers, and he employed some 
one to draw the amount. Not long after, I over- 
heard a conversation between two of the firm, 
for I was on the watch, and found they had dis- 
covered their loss, and were coming down on the 
whole of us like a thunderbolt. I shook in my 
shoes then, I tell you, and should at once have 
made tracks for foreign parts but for my friend 
Dick, here—” 

“ Yes,” interposed the latter, happened to 
meet him, just then, and he had sense enough to. 
see that flight would be the same as confessing 


| his guilt, and that the telegraph would be sure to 


nab him ; so we concocted a plan, on the spur 
of the moment, and an hour or so afterward, I 
entered the store, pretending to be a tradesman 
from a town where Rochelle had been recently 
transacting business for the firm, and commenced 
an examination of the goods, as though I had 
some pretty heavy purchases to make. ‘ You’ve 
got some high bucks for clerks here, if young 
Rochelle yonder is a fair specimen,’ said I, care- 
lessly, to the senior partner, who, attracted by 
my large demands, was showing me round. I 
had chosen the time well, for we were in a remote 
corner of the store, ata good distance from all 
listeners. This was a shock, I tell you! He 
started as though he had received a charge from 
an electric battery. ‘You must be mistaken in 
the person, sir,’ said he; ‘he is our head clerk, 
and a steadier, more trustworthy man could not 
be found.’ ‘ He’s a sly one, then,’ I replied, ‘ for 
I’ve seen him too often, when he’s come to our 
town on business trips for you, to be mistaken. 
Why, when last there, three days since, he was 
pretty high, I tell you, and more flush than ever 
with his money, for the old man had died, he 
said, and left him a few thousands.’ This stag- 
gered him, and he didn’t say any:hing for as 
much as a minute, while I went on looking at the 
goods. And when he did speak, I’d got him on 
the track and he was going it dike sixty; and 
soon after, I vamoosed—for somehow, we 
couldn’t seem to make a trade of it.” 

A burst of laughter from the four followed 
this last declaration, and then Joe interposed. 

“ Well, Dick, I’ll finish the story,” said he. 
And turning to the other two, he continued: 
“ You must know that I, in the meantime, know- 
ing the officers were on his track, had managed 


to put a hundred-dollar bill, together with some 
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blank checks and two that had been filled ont, 
one being a fac-simile of that presented at the 

‘bank, into one of Rochelle’s bureau-drawers, for 
I was a fellbw-boarder of his. And, as good 
luck would have it, they nabbed him just as he 
had discovered them, and his appearance, of 
course, served only to confirm his guilt. Ha, 
ha ”—and he re-filled his glass from the decanter 
standing near—“ that was about the cutest thing 
you and I ever did, Dick!” 

“Zounds!” said Jack, rising abruptly, “it 
rouses.one to hear you two talk, and I’ve just 
been thinking I can manage to get those fellows, 
I was telling you of, here this very night.” 

“ If you bring us one good fat pigeon to pluck, 
T’ll give you a month’s pay,” said Joe, eagerly ; 
“for prime game has been mighty scarce, lately.” 

“Here’s my hand upon it,” replied Jack ; 
“T’'ll be back in less than two hours, and bring 
more than one with me.” And shortly after, the 
policeman, for such he was, entered the office of 
the chief of police. 

“ Well, Billingsby, how do you get on?” said 
the latter. 

“JT wormed my way into their confidence till 
they engaged me to-night as decoy, and took me 
into their stronghold,” was the reply. “A worse 
set of villains never preyed upon a community.” 
And with an eye flashing with indignation, he 
told how the two, under the influence of the wine 
they had drank, had revealed the infamous plot 
of which La Forrest Rochelle had been the 
victim. 

Several hours later, the band of ruffians 
were lodged in jail, to await their trial. The 
next day, the papers contained an account of the 
affair, and gave a particular statement of the rev- 
elations in regard to La Forrest Rochelle, closing 
with the following paragraph : 


“It will probably be some time before Mr. 
Rochelle will know of this fortunate disclosure, 
as he was among the passengers who sailed, yes- 
terday, in the ship Ariel for Buenos Ayres.” 


When Mr. Beaumont’s eye fell upon this an- 
nouncement, his heart smote him, for he had 
been among the sternest in his condemnation of 
La Forrest. And two weeks later, when Ger- 
trude’s delirium had left her, it was her father’s 
voice that murmured in her ear the glad tidings 
which were to disperse the death-shadows gath- 
ering about her. 

Months had passed, and a large throng had 
gathered in the church to witness the nuptials of 
La Forrest and Gertrude. When they turned 
from the altar, the hearts of those assembled 
came forth in greeting, for all had been touched 


hy their heavy trials, and rejoiced in their pres- 
ent happiness. 

As they alighted at the door of the paternal 
mansion, a strange figure stood in the clear sun- . 
light. It was old Ben, neatly dressed in a suit 
of black. He advanced, his wrinkled face ra- 
diant with joy. . 

“T didn’t hear you’d got back till to-day,” 
said he, taking La Forrest’s extended hand, 
“and I’ve walked five miles to see you. Ah, 
you see I was right! You’ve come out of your 
troubles, and it’s brighter than ever. And I’ve 
done what I promised. I’ve got a little place 
where I raise flowers and earn more than I need, 
and it’s all through you, sir!” And his voice 
grew tremulous, as turning to Gertrude, he con- 
tinued: “‘Ah, lady, he’s worthy of you, and 
there’ll always be a prayer for you both in old 
Ben’s heart!’ He then handed her a cluster of 
bridal-roses, saying: “I made bold to bring 
these, if you’ll accept them.” 

Gertrude, deeply moved, expressed her thanks. 
And among the congratulations and gifts La 
Forrest and she received on this occasion, none 
were afterward recurred to with such emotion, as 
this old man’s blessing and his simple offering of 
flowers. 


> 


REASONING OF A DOG. 


Extraordinary as the following anecdote may 
a to some persons, it is strictly true, and 
shows the sense, and I am strongly inclined to 
add, reason of the Newfoundland dog: A friend 
of mine, while shooting wild fowl with his brother, 
was attended by a sagacious dog of this breed. 
In getting near some reeds by the side of a river, 
they threw down their hats, and crept to the ed 
of the water, when they fired at some birds. 
They soon afterwards sent the dog to bring their 
hats, one of which was smaller than the other. 
After several attempts to bring them both togeth- 
er in his mouth, the dog at last placed the smaller 
hat in the larger one, pressed it down with his 
toot, and thus was able to bring them both at the 
same time.—Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. 


+ > 


CAUGHT. 


A lady had a magnificent cat. Mrs. Jones, a 
neighbor, ordered her man-servant to kill it, as it 
alarmed her can The lady sent mousetraps 
to all her friends, and when two or three hun- 
dred mice were caught, she had them put into a 
box, which was forwarded to the cruel neighbor, 
who eagerly opened what she hoped was some 
elegant present, when out jumped the mice, to 
her great horror, and filled her house. At the 
bottom of the box she found a paper directed to 
her, from her saying, “‘Madam, as 
you killed my cat, I take the liberty of sending 
you my mice.”—Boston Journal. 


TO MY LADY-LOVE. 
Heaven shield thee for thine utter loveliness —Kezats. 


THE MAID OF BREGENZ: 
—oR THE — 


STATUE OF THREE CENTURIES. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Wnerkr the “blue heart” of Lake, Constance 
sleeps calm and serene in its azure depths, there 
came three hundred years ago to the little Swiss 
village on its banks, a young and interesting girl 
from Bregenz, on the Austrian frontier. She 
was evidently poor; for she sought work in a 
farmer’s employ, and stated her willingness to 
perform any kind of labor which her strength 
would permit her to engage in. 

She became an inmate of the house of Paul 
Hentzner, a farmer and goatherd; and made 
herself so eminently useful in every way, that 
the family would not hear of her ever leaving 
them. Alternately she carded and spun, tended 
goats, or sung sweet and tender ballads to the 
children of the household, who loved the sweet 
Bertha dearer than even their own mother. 

Not alone did she attend to the domestic con- 
cerns. She had other occupations, dearer and 
far more pleasant. She tended the little garden, 
carried the children to school, to the house of 
an old woman, more than half a mile distant, 
and in the twilight she sang sweet ballads to them 
by the fireside. No one was so good to the lit- 
tle people as Bertha. She it was who walked 
with them, in the first dewy light of early morh- 
ing by the lake side, or drew them on the little 
sledge upon its frozen edge, in the wintry noons. 

Outwardly, the young girl seemed content with 
this; and her life and mission was apparently 
fulfilled in the serene round of duties that pre- 
sented itself to her performance. But inwardly 
a fire was burning in her heart, almost as intense- 
ly as in that of the heroic maiden of Orleans ; 
and in the hush of her little bedroom, where she 
lay watching the stars that beamed over Lake 
Constance, and thought of the dear home she 
had left, lying just beyond it, all soft and sweet 
and holy emotions became mingled with a burn- 
ing desire to do something for that home which 
should make it grand and glorious. 

High dreams and wild were these for the hum- 
ble little maiden of the Tyrol; but they were 
born of the enthusiasm of her own soul, and of 
the record, even then of a hundred years old, of 
the heroic young standard-bearer at Rheims ; 
and who shall say that those visions were not 
prophetic of the future ? 


Year lapsed away after year, and the girl grew 
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in strength and beauty. The dwellers on the 
banks of Lake Constance—simple, quiet, straight- 
forward people—most of them peasants—saw 
this beauty in the young goat-tender, but could 
not tell whence came its mystic influence upon 
their hearts. Other eyes—young, gay and laugh- 
ing eyes—were as bright, as deeply blue, and shad- 
owed by lashes as long and dark as hers; but 
none wore that mysterious beauty that beamed 
in those of Bertha. But this soul-light in hers! 
in that lay the mystic meaning which they 
could not fathom. 


Bertha had sung little Fergus and Louise to 


.sleep one evening, with a more warlike ballad 


than was her wont. She was even startled when 

she thought of the strange words she was carol- ° 
ling over the soft white eyelids and bright red 

cheeks of the innocent babes; and changed her 

tune suddenly into a low, sweet lullaby, that 

seemed far more appropriate to the occasion ; 

but ever and anon, when they stirred in their 

light slumbers she would involuntarily break 

out ‘anew with 


“ Brave Leopold led on the ranks, 
And Victory claimed him as her own.” 


The apartment was adjoining that of the fam- 
ily, and she could distinctly hear every noise 
that was made in the latter. Dame Hentzner 
had gone out to have a bit of gossip with a neigh- 
bor, and there had been no one in the cottage for 
half an hour, save Bertha and the children. She 
had just succeeded in lulling them into that 
“ peaceful sleep which only childhood knows,” 
when she heard Paul enter with a subdued step, 
the outer apartment, followed by two or three 
men, whose voices she knew. There was no 
egress for her save through this outer room; 
and she concluded to stay there by the window 
and watch the soft starlight through a chink in 
the folds of the curtain which effectually dark- 
ened the room. Paul opened the door, but she 
knew she was not visible and did not speak; and 
he closed it again, unconscious that any one was 
there. 

For along time she gazed upward upon the 
starry fields. Their stillness and beauty pene- 
trated deep into her mind, and she forgot for 
awhile that any human being was near her. 
‘The stars alone seemed to bend towards her, and 
she almost fancied that she heard mysterious 
hymnings from their sparkling depths. High 
and lofty imaginings had then place in the sim- 
ple maiden’s guileless heart, and it would almost 
seem that the angels themselves talked with her 
that night, in the dim, low room, with the two 


children—*“ God’s possible angels,”—lying near 
her. 
Such exaltation of spirit, however, cannot 
last long; and Bertha was startled back into 
human feeling again, by hearing the word 
Bregenz. This is the little frontier town lying 
at the eastern extremity of Lake Constance, 
between the Swiss and Bavarian territories. It 
is a romantic little place, although stripped of 
some of its ancient romance by the introduction 
of cotton manufactures, and that of the frames of 
wooden houses for the Alpine districts of Swit- 
zerland, besides vast quantities of vine poles, for 
the vineyards on the lakes. But nothing can ex- 
ceed its local situation, for beauty and pic- 
turesqueness, as it hangs over Lake Constance, 
as if it were gazing into its fair and peaceful 
depths, as human eyes love to gaze there. 

She did not realize where the word was uttered. 
It seemed spoken to her soul, more than to her 
human ear. She had opened the window, for the 
little room seemed close and warm, and the girl 
panted for air, long before the bright influences 
of the stars had taken possession of her. ° 

Just as she heard the word, a soft touch upon 
the arm that lay outside the window, startled her 
almost into a cry. She hushed down the half- 
uttered scream, into a low sobbing, suppressed 
breathing, like that which comes to our ear 
from a heavy sleeper. Something white stood 
beside the window, and for a moment she be- 
lieved that some spirit was near her. It was but 
fer an instant. She saw immediately that the 
object was only the pretty white horse which 
Paul Hentzner valued most of all his possessions, 
searcely excepting either wife or children; least- 
wise, he bestowed upon him far more care and 
thought. None of the Swiss in that region could 
exhibit an animal comparable with White Olgerd. 
He had been sent as a present to Paul, from the 
choicest of the Ukraine breed—a remembrancer 
of a time long ago, when the goatherd had taken 
home a wounded huntsman, and restored him to 
life and health. 


steed that carried Mazeppa; but as gentle as 
swift. He would pace around the little paddock 
all day, nibbling the sweet, though scanty grass, 
or feed daintily from the hands of Bertha and 
the children as quietly as dil their goats; yet if 
but a bird stooped to drink at the lake and flap- 
ped its broad wings as it rose upward, White 
Olgerd’s silky ears were strained back, and he 
would gallop off as if a hundred whips were held 
above him. 

Bertha patted the head that now rested on the 
window sill, and drew a few crumbs from her 
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apron pocket, to feed him with; almost forget- 
ting the dream in which she thought she had 
heen revelling, of her native Bregenz; when the 
same word came again to her ear. This time 
she was awakened sufficiently to distinguish that 
it came straight from the room beyond ; and that 
it was now mingled with indistinct murmurs of 
some great deed that was to be accomplished. 
It filled her with strange fears. She recalled 
words and detached sentences that she had heard 
for several days among the peasants, but which 
she had only considered mere pass words of jest- 
ing import, and had paid no attention to them ; 
and she now remembered, too, that under pre- 
tence of amusement, Paul and one or two of his 
neighbors had spent several hours a day in prac- 
tising at the sword exercise. 

Allthese things rushed into her mind at once, 
forming a distinct picture, to which the finishing 
touch was given by the impression made on her 
atthe sound of a low, cautious voice, saying a 
few words, in which she distinguished—“ Bre- 
genz—midnight—surprise.” 

She crept to the ‘door that separated the two 
rooms. Paul and two or three of his associates 
were within the range of her vision, but she felt, 
rather than saw, that the room was nearly full. 
‘The faces she saw wore a determined fierceness, 
and the hands of the confederates seemed to be 
grasping each other, as if in token of a league. 

“ Bregenz — midnight — surprise! Bregenz 
shall be ours !”” was the hushed yet audible sound 
that reached her now. 

A prayer—fervent, but unspoken save in the 
depths of that brave, heroic heart, rose to heaven 
at that moment. “O, God! save Bregenz!” 
Another voice that seemed to come from the 
shining stars, uttered audibly to her soul, “Go 
forth and save Bregenz !” 

She sprang to the ground from the low win- 
dow, and White Olgerd came to her side. She 
led him noiselessly to the little shed where his 
simple trappings hung, and saddled and bridled 


| him hastily. He walked as gently as a child 
White Olgerd was swift of limb as the wild | 


over the turf that lay behind the house, until 
Bertha stopped him at a rock that had answered 
the purpose of a horse-block. There she mount- 
ed. him, and touching him lightly on the neck, 
he bounded off at the signal at his utmost speed. 
Mile after mile, over stone, morass and brier— 
on the very edge of precipices from which, not 
the rider’s eye, but the animal’s instinct kept 
them, past rushing streams and dark ravines and 
gloomy dells, with the wild prayer lingering on 
her lips, “O, God, bring me to Bregenz!” the 
maiden guided the spirited steed. Bravely did 
White Olgerd do her bidding. She paused a 
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moment to let the gallant steed take breath, and 
then in that pause, she heard the loud rushing 
of the Rhine. The horse drew in a long—long 
breath, and gave out a grateful neigh. She 
dared not let him kiss the silver brook that ran 
coldly beside the road, although White Olgerd 
heard it and paused; but his dripping sides 
forbade her to allow the dangerous luxury, and 
she spurred on the obedient creature to new 
speed. 

Eleven chimes from the tower of the old 
cathedral! Press on, gallant steed! The heights 
of Bregenz rise in the distance. Nay, plunge 
into the stream! Thou carriest a brave and 
noble heart as ever beat in woman! No longer 
the simple maiden, who but yesterday tended 
goats and sung lullabies to children—but a gal- 
lant, heroic, dauntless woman, bent on the noblest 
errand. No warlike chief that rides triumphant 
over the battle-field, ever deserved better of his 
country than the simple Maid of the Tyrol. 

“O, God! bring me to Bregenz!” And with 
that heartfelt aspiration on her lips, the brave 
white steed winds up the pathway. ‘The moon 
has risen now, and Bregenz lies bathed in her 
light, the roofs catching and reflecting her beams. 
The sentinel at the old stone gateway calls out, 
and Bertha, panting and almost breathless, bids 
him ring out the chimes from the tower on the 
hill. Even while its deep, clanging sound falls 
on the sleeper’s ear, White Olgerd is bearing her 
rider on through the streets of Bregenz, while 
she calls upon all to arouse and prepare for 
defence. 

Twelve o’clock! Midnight! and Bregenz is 
safe! Saved by the maid and her charger. 
White Olgerd lies that night in state ; his tired 
limbs bathed with costly oil, and rubbed by the 
hands of one that never condescended before to 
any buta princely service. : 

And Bertha puts off the travel stained robes— 
the peasant suit—and puts on fine linen fit for 
royal forms, and sleeps on eider down, instead of 
last night’s couch of rushes. And so indeed she 
ought ! 


The Bregenz women sit spinning in the warm 
sunshine that rests lovingly on the peaceful 
heights. Over Lake Constance there hangs a 
silvery mist like a robe of dazzling tissue, through 
which the sun is pouring his softened and sub- 
dued radiance. Night comes on, and they leave 
off their work, but sit and gaze upon the old 
stone gateway in the west, where, in full relief 
against the lingering clouds of sunset, stands the 
monument of a grateful people—the Maip anp 
THE CHARGER, in enduring stone. Every time 


the warder passes by, he cries the passing hour. 
At eleven, he calls out the name of Bertua. 
Three hundred years ago this deed was done, 
and they still keep the memory of the heroic 
maid green. 


They who are given to the mystic speculations 
of the age, affirm that Joan of Arc finds her 
spiritual partner in the world beyond the stars, 
in the spirit of him whom she died to benefit. 
All that can be said of the union is, that if such 
a mean spirited, ungrateful being as Charles VII. 
could win such a bride on earth or in heaven, 
the maid must be less forgiving than she was 
heroic. 

Bertha waited not for death to bring her a 
bridalday. Nor did she wed with plebeian blood. 
An Austrian prince acknowledged her nobility— 
that nobility of which nature had stamped the 
patent—and the fair children to whom ghe gave 
birth, were descended from a long line of un- 
blemished ancestry—a line in which all the men 
are brave and all-the women beautiful. Yet 
when questioned of their highest boast, it would 
ever be—not of their princely descent, but of the 
higher rank of the descendants of the immortal 
Maid of Bregenz. 


A PLEASANT COMPANION. 


Once or twice I asked the gaoler for a little 
warm water to wash myself. ‘lhis he told me 
would be nonsense ; for nothing could save me 
from the executioner’s hands, and as they were 
dirty, it was no use to clean myself. I was much 
shocked, one day, on going into the gaoler’s 
room, where we used sometimes to go when we 
wanted anything. He was sitting at the table 
with a very handsome, smart young man, drink- 
ing wine ; the gaoler told me to sit down and 
drink a glass, too. I did not dare to refuse. 
The young man then said, “ Well, I must be 
off,” and looked at his watch. The gaoler re- 
plied, “ No, your work will not begin till 12 
o'clock.” I looked at the man, and the gaoler 
said to me, “ You must make friends with this 
citizen; itis young Sampson, the executioner, 
and perhaps it may fall to his lot to behead you.’ 
I felt quite sick, a reer when he took hold of 
my throat, saying, “‘ It will soon be off your neck, 
it is so long and small. If 1am to despatch you, 
it will be nothing but a squeeze.” — Grace Dalrym 
ple Elliott’s Journal during the French Revolution. 
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RESIGNATION. 


But that tall castle height must fall, 
The mountain where the golden sun has hid, 
The rocks where lonely eagles sullen rest, 
The peaceful vale with orient honors clad, 
The boundaries of the raging billows’ crest, 
The burning stars in their supernal vault, 
Must render =P their native majesty 
When the shrill trumpet of the angel sounds : 
But the soft notes of Kesignation’s voice 
Shall join the choir of heaven’s great palaces, 
And rest for aye in holy presence there. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


GEORGIE’S HEART LESSON, 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“Do not encourage the attentions of that clod- 
hopper, Joseph, after you get home, Georgie. 
Remember Mr. Aubrey.” 

“ Please don’t, auntie!” 

“ Pshaw, child ! what is the use of blushing so 
about it? There, there, don’t answer. Send 
Charlotte home at the end of the week, and be 
sure that you plan so as to spend a fortnight 
with us in July. Mr. Aubrey—but you are 
blushing again. Lottie must look out for you. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Aunt Harwood, good-by !” and in 
a moment more, the elegant carriage in which 
were seaged Charlotte Harwood and Georgie 
Willard was rolling swiftly down the street, en 
route for the eastern railway station. 

“TI wish you’d tell something, Cousin Lottie. 
I wanted to ask you yesterday, but was afraid 
you’d laugh at me,” said Georgie, leaning back 
in the carriage, and half-covering her shy face 
with her gloved hand. 

Well, what is it? About Mr. Aubrey? I’m 
sure of it, or you’d never color at such a rate. 
Tell me.” 

“ Will you answer me truly, honestly ?” 

“Yes. With my hand raised, I promise.” 

“ Well—well—am I very plain-looking ?” 

“O, you conceited thing, to be fishing about 
for a compliment, in such an artful way! Look 
into the mirror opposite, and tell me what you 
see. You shake your head—you are too modest. 
Let me rid you of the trouble. A pair of clear, 
sparkling, blue eyes; long, drooping lashes ; 
straight nose; sweet, tempting rosebud of a 
mouth ; prettily curved chin, pleasant, womanly 
forehead, with waves of brown hair smoothed 
back from either side of it; fresh, blooming com- 
plexion, lily and rose, right from the hillside, a 
simple, yet strangely bewitching expression of 
mouth ; and all this framed in one of the most 
exquisite of hats! Really, Miss Willard, you 
have little to complain of in the way of looks. 
Now be honest. Haven’t you always been 
called the prettiest girl in Elton? Doesn’t hon- 
est Joseph Burgess think you the brightest pink 
of all the pinks of, perfection? Eh? doesn’t 
he ” 

Georgie hung her head and twisted the fingers 
of her left hand kid glove. Her cheeks were like 
two full blown roses before Charlotte’s question- 
ing gaze. 


GEORGIE’S HEART LESSON. 


“ T’m answered, dear; don’t trouble yourself. 
But it’s so queer that you should have been en- 
gaged before seeing anything of the world, and 
to him, too! I don’t think uncle and aunt Willard 
did rightly by you!” 

“ But Joseph is good, Charlotte, as good as 
he can be.” 

“O, 1 don’t doubt that at all; but you don’t 
want one of these country mopes for a husband ; 
you with your face and figure, and pretty ways. 
Nonsense !”” 

“But father and mother think the world of 
him.” 

“No doubt of it; but Mr. Aubrey, Georgie ! 
What of him ?” 

“You needn’t answer me this time, either; 
nature writes out your heart on your face. But 
we’re close at the depot; the train will start in 
five minutes ; yes, just five minutes by my watch. 
.We must be expeditious.” 

Five minutes of bustle and confusion, and 
Georgie and Charlotte were comfortably seated 
in the car for Elton, and going at a flying rate 
over the iron road. Before they left the depot 
Charlotte had met with a gentleman friend who 
was going the same route, and who, after gal- 
lantly waiting upon the ladies into the car, had 
seated himself behind them, and commenced an 
animated conversation with Charlotte, leaving 
Georgie to her own thoughts and reflections. 
Poor Georgie! her unsophisticated little heart 
was harboring a warfare that it had never known 
before. Better’ for her had she never left her 
quiet, plain home at Elton, she thought, as she 
looked sorrowfully out upon the changes of land- 
scape, past which she was so rapidly borne ; bet- 
ter that she had never tasted the new life of ele- 
gance, ease and pleasure, than she should carry 
back to her home a discontented, bitter spirit. 
Ever since she was a little girl she had loved 
Joseph Burgess, and in return he had loved her ; 
and since she had grown to be a woman and he 


a man, their hopes and loves had gone out into 


one perfect hope and one perfect love, and each 
had centered their happiness on the other. Some- 
time Joseph’s pretty cottage home, where he had 
lived always with his widowed mother, was to 
be shared by Georgie. This for a long time 
had been the greatest joy of the young girl’s life, 
and one in which her parents and the widowed 
mother of Joseph had fully sympathized. But 
now Georgie didn’t like to think of Joseph, and 
the time when she should be his wife. To be 
sure his home was well enough, and Joseph was 
good, very good—he’d make some woman happy ; 
but he would soon settle down into a moping 
old farmer, sun-burnt and ugly-looking, and if 
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she married him, there would be nothing for her 
to do but settle down in the same way, never to 
look beyond her chimney corner. But Mr. Au- 
brey—Georgie bent her head upon her hand 
when she thought of him, lest some one should 
read what she was sure must be stamped upon 
her face. Mr. Aubrey was so polished and re- 
fined, and said such pleasant things to her, and 
waited upon her in such a gentlemanly manner, 
whenever he escorted her; and Mr. Aubrey 
cared for her. She was sure of that. He had 
said the same, in a pretty, delicate way, the very 
night before, when she told him she was going 
home. And he held her hand tenderly and 
wouldn’t let her go from his side until she had 
promised to go with the Harwoods to R——, in 
July. 

And then, too, what an clegant home Mr. 
Aubrey had! His wife would never wear her 
life out attending to household drudgeries ; she 
would live like a lady always, and be young, and 
gay, and beautiful, while Joseph Burgess’s wife 
would grow pale, careworn and old. 

And so Georgie went on with her strange 
thoughts, until the afternoon waned, and the 
conductar called out through the cars, “ Elton.” 
Then she hoped that Joseph wouldn’t be at the 
depot to meet her, and when she stepped out of 
the cars she looked eagerly about for him, and 
then drew a long sigh of relief that he was no- 
where to be seen. 

That evening, after she had listened restlessly 
to her mother’s long account of Joseph’s loneli- 
ness during her absence, and how much he had 
longed for her return, she saw him coming briskly 
across the field in the clear moonlight. She 
wouldn’t see him that night, she said to herself; 
she was sure she and Charlotte were both too 
tired, and would be quite excusable for going to 
their room ; and taking her cousin’s hand in 
hers, she ran hurriedly up stairs, and went about 
making preparations for retiring. Just as her 
head pressed the pillow, Mrs. Willard came up 
stairs, saying that Joseph was below, and that 
just as soon as he heard of her return he had hur- 
ried over to see her. 

“ But wont he excuse me from seeing him to- 
night, mother, Iam sotired?” y 

“ Bless me, child, you in bed, and’ Charlotte, 
too! You've been spry about it, it seems to me. 


But it’s too bad, Joseph will be so disappointed ! 
Can’t you get up just for a few moments, Georgie, 
just to see him? He’s too thoughtful to keep 
you long.” 

** Rut, mother, I’m tired. I’ll see him to-mor- 
row. Tell him so, please.” 

“ Tt’s too bad! but I’ll have to tell him about 
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it, I suppose.” And Mrs. Willard went with a 
slow step from the room. 

“ You did that admirably, dear; for my life’s 
sake I couldn’t imagine what possessed you. 
Wont I have fun telling Frank Aubrey of that 
manceuvre, when I get home ?” exclaimed Char- 
lotte, as Mrs. Willard descended the stairs. 

“Don’t mention it, please, Lottie. Indeed I 
was tired—I am tired, truly.” 

“ O, yes, dear, I haven’t a doubt of it. I’m 
wearied to death, yet if I were in the city I 
hardly think I should leave the parlors for as 
much as four hours to come. Would you?” 

“Don’t ask me such questions, please. Let 
me go to sleep. Don’t talk to me.” 

“1 wont tease you, Georgie. I know you are 
tired. Good night.” 

But sleep did not come as easily to Georgie as 
she had anticipated ; and two hours later, when 
her mother tip-toed into the chamber, bearing in 
her hand a bouquet of fresh roses, she was tossing 
uneasily upon her pillow. 

“ He brought them for you,” whispered Mrs. 
Willard, glancing at the sleeping Charlotte. 
“ These are the first blossoms—the very first ; he 
has been afraid that you wouldn’t be here in sea- 
son to get them. Aren’t they fragrant? Dear 
me! he was so disappointed at not seeing you. 
He went away real down-hearted. I told him to 
come again in the morning; but he said he 
couldn’t—he was going away somewhere, and 
wouldn’t be back till afternoon. But he’ll be 
here in the evening. Shall I leave these flowers 
here ?” 

“No, mother, carry them down stairs, please. 
I'll see them in the morning,” was the reply. 
“T’m so wicked that I can’t bear them near me,” 
she added, to herself, as her mother turned away. 

The following day was a dreary one to 
Georgie. She could not look the future in the 
face, as she had always been accustomed to do. 
In her heart there was a still, small voice, telling 
her steadily of the right way; but she would 
not listen to its tones. She hushed them, drowned 
them in the perpetual, clamoring prophecies of 
her proud ambition. 

In the afternoon, she walked out with her cou- 
sin through the village. The air was fresh, and 
clear, and sweet. The green of June was upon 
everything—hill, field and tree; stretching away . 
out from the little cluster of houses that com- 
prised Elton village, and breaking here and 
there at the feet of a strip of woodland, and then 
going on again till it was lost against the blue 
sky that pressed down upon the hill-top. 

Charlotte was delighted, and praised untiringly 
what she saw, but Georgie was silent. The trees, 
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and fields, and flowers were beautiful, but not 
for her ; and she looked anxiously up and down 
the street, fearing something, she could hardly 
tell what. 

As they came to a sudden turn in the road, 
she saw Joseph Burgess but a few rods from 
them, leaning over a pair of bars, talking with a 
neighbor. For a moment Georgie did not know 
what she was doing; for she saw by the quick 
look of pleasure that spread over the young man’s 
face, that the meeting would be to him a joyful 
one. Turning her head quickly away, she led 
her cousin to the opposite side of the road, and 
called her attention to a beautiful tree that stood 
out in an open field—a very monarch. Then 
she went on gaily chatting on a variety of sub- 
jects, while her face flushed, and her voice trem- 
bled with excitement. 

There was a great swelling of tears in her 


_ throat, a heavy pain in her heart, as she walked 


homeward. She would have given anything to 
blot out from her memory the unworthy part she 
had been playing—to have had the last hour to 
live over again. But it was too late, and from 
the seeds of her own sowing, she must reap her 
harvest. How could she ever look her futher 
and mother in the face again; after what she had 
done? She could not conceal it from them ; 
every movement, look and action upon her part 
would betray her. And then Joseph would not 
come in the evening, as they had expected. In- 
deed she did not believe he would ever come 
again at all, after such treatment! He would 


. wait, at Jeast until she went to him; until she 


explained the meaning of her conduct. That 
she could never do, and so it was all over be- 
tween Joseph and her. 

And Joseph! At first when Georgie turned 
away from him, he thought it was a playful freak 
of hers, and started laughingly forward a step or 
two. But the confused manner, steadily averted 
head, and hurried tones of the young girl, struck 
coldly and painfully against his heart ; and for a 
moment he stood doubting his own senses, as 
the wretched truth stole over him. And then 
he remembered that his friend was observing 
him, and feigning a composure he did not feel, he 
proceeded to ask some questions on the subject 
they had been discussing. 

“She’s ashamed of me,” he said, bitterly to 
himself, as he walked moodily towards home. 
“My clothes are working clothes, and she was 
with her prim, finely-dressed city cousin. She 
saw me, I am sure of that, for I caught her eye 
one little moment. But I’m as proud as she is. 
I would die rather than put myself in her way 
again. And last night she didn’t want to see 


me, and to think I was such a dolt as not to know 
it, and to leave the flowers for her! Her head 
has been turned by those city fops, and she’s 
ashamed of me; but I’ll not break my heart for 
her—no, no!” And all the time Joseph was 
saying this his heart was well nigh breaking. 
That week passed away, and Charlotte re- 
turned home. And Joseph was not seen at Mr. 
Willard’s. It was so strange, they thought, and 
all were full of wonder about it but Georgie, she 
was silent. When another week went away, and. 
the third began, good Mrs. Willard went down 
to see Widow Burges, and learn what the trouble 
was. But the widow didn’t know anything 
about it. She only knew that Joseph stayed at 
home every evening, and applied himself closely 
to his Greek and Latin, and that he was sad and 
down-hearted. But he would never own that 
anything troubled him. He said he was quite 
well, but he didn’t feel like anything but study. 
For awhile Mrs. Willard thought that Georgie 
had done something to offend him, and was al- 
most angry at her for it; but in the course of a 
few weeks, in going to Georgie’s chest, she found 
the roses that Joseph had given her, carefully 
dried and laid away; and from that time she was 
silent, believing Georgie was the wronged one. 
When August came there had been no change, 
and Georgie was allowed to go to R , and 
meet the Harwoods. She was so sad and sor- 
rowful that Mrs. Willard had not the heart to 
keep her at home, as her better judgment told 
her todo. She thought the journey would do 
her good, and so to R—— she went, and of 
course, there met Frank Aubrey again. She was 
paler and thinner than when he last saw her, he 
said, and he must take care of her while she re- 
mained there. And care for her he did. If she 
went to walk of a morning, or to ride of an even- 
ing, or to sail at any time, he was by her side, 
until people looked upon it as a settled thing, 
that Mr. Aubrey, of all others, was the dearest 
to pretty Miss Willard. And Georgie was 
thankful and happy, in believing that he loved 
her. She did not allow herself to think much of 
Joseph now, and when Charlotte teased her about 
him, her replies were brief and evasive. She 
wrote home to her mother of Mr. Aubrey ; his 
wealth, position, and very explicitly of his atten- 
tions to her, and in every letter assured her that 
she was happy, so that good Mrs. Willard began 
to grow contented once more, about her, and 
compute in her heart, which, though a kind one, 
was not altogether unworldly, the interest of 
having a wealthy, influential son-in-law. After 
awhile she dropped sly hints of Georgie’s affairs 
to the neighbors, so that they would reach 
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Joseph, who, she was certain, in some way had 
misused her child. 
Bnt one night Georgie’s pleasant dreams were 
rudely broken. It was but a few days before the 
Harwood party was to break up, and, at best, 
she was sad and dispirited. Nearly all the fash- 
ionables at the R. House, among which was Mrs. 
Harwood and her daughter, were off to a “hop” 
at a neighboring hotel. But Georgie had de- 
clined going, and late in the evening went down 
to the almost deserted parlors, and seated her- 
self in a window that overlooked the gardens, 
drawing the curtains about her, so that she 
would not be seen by any who should pass by. 

“ And so you are not with the Harwoods to- 
night, Aubrey ?” some one remarked, so near the 
window that Georgie started with surprise. 

“No, I have allowed myself this evening for a 
vacation, a sort of schoolboy’s holiday.” 

“ But Miss Willard, how could you leave her 
for an evening? She will be lost without you 
tor a gallant.” 

“T presume so. But one can’t always sacri- 
fice self for the happiness of others. In plain, 
words, Bob, the country is a fine place for a week 
or two, but for always—ugh ! its very greenness, 
grows to be a bore!” 

“What! you don’t mean to say you are not 
serious there ?” 


“Ha, ha! quite as scrious as I have been a 
hundred times before in my life. Miss Willard 


is pleasant enough, and all that, you know, and 
what’s best, can’t understand what a flirtation 

’ means, her very innocence of such a thing makes 
it the more refreshing.” 

“ But doesn’t she care for you ?” 

“ O, yes! would be my wife if I’d ask her, no 
doubt, but that I shall never do. A few days 
and the affair will take on a finale. She has a 
country lover that she’ll go back to, I dare say.” 

Georgie did not wait to hear more, but stole 
away from the window, unobserved, and sought 
her room. Her eyes were open at last. It was 
all as plain as the clear daylight to her. She 
was thankful that she had heard Aubrey speak 
out his mind. It had saved her from making a 
fool of herself. ‘Shame, mortification and anger 
strove together in her heart, till at last pride went 
down and silenced them, and Georgie stood up 
from that moment like a brave, true woman, 
doubly strong and thrice armed, that she had 
thus had the reading of a selfish, worldly heart, 
at her own expense. 

For the few remaining days that the Harwoods 
were at R——, Aubrey was constantly by 
Georgie’s side. He was not contented to have 
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in the easy dignity of her manner that he could 
not comprehend ; something entirely new in the 
nonchalant way with which she met him. She 
did not listen silently and blushingly to his grace- 
ful, well-paid compliments, but replied to them, 
piquantly and with a true spirit. In spite of 
himself he was charmed, and at the close of the 
three days he urged the Harwoods so earnestly 
to remain a week longer that they consented. 
That week wore away, and he had not been able 
to solve the strangely puzzling ways of Georgie, 
and the night before her* departure, forgetting 
himself, he went down on his knees betore her, 
and offered the unsophisticated country girl his 
heart, hand and fortune. 

“Why, Mr. Aubrey, really you surprise me !’”’ 
said Georgie, in a musical tone. “I hope you 
are not in earnest. Confess, honestly, that this 
is a little play of yours !” 

“T was never more in earnest in my life !’”” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Your very innocence is refresh- 
ing! Can’t you understand the meaning of a lit- 
tle flirtation better than this ?” 

“ What do you mean, have you not been seri- 
ous with me ?” 

“ T have been quite as serious before in my 
life, Mr. Aubrey. The city is pleasant enough 
for a week or two, but always—ugh ! its very 
polish and beauty grows to be a bore. I shall 
certainly go back to my country lover in prefer- 
ence to accepting your kind offer. Good-night.” 
And Georgie left the conceited Frank Aubrey 
writhing in his own trap. 

The next day she was at Elton once more. 
The fever and unrest that had been upon her for 
a few months was entirely gone, and quietly and 
contentedly she took up her simple, plain life 
again. But she was no longer glad, laughing 
and merry. She went silently about the house 
performing her accustomed duties; there was 
no song upon her lips; no wild, mischievous 
light in her blue eyes. With her own hands 
she had placed a screen between her heart and 
the blessed sunshine, and once there, she had not 
strength to put it away again, and so she must 
be contented with the shadows. She seldom 
saw Joseph now. Once or twice she had met 
him in the street, but he had turned his head 
resolutely from her; and once in church she had 
caught his deep, searching eyes fixed scrutiniz- 
ingly upon her face, but she had turned away 
like a guilty culprit, nor dared look up again 
during service. 

It reached her ears that Joseph was turning 
his thoughts in a new direction ; that he was par- 
tial to one of Squire Wilbur’s daughters, and 


her from him a moment. There was something 


that the old squire was greatly pleased with the 
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idea of having him for a son-in-law. She did 
not question the truth of this report. It seemed 
to her the most natural thing in the world that 
he should forget her, after she had acted so un- 
worthily ; and she tried to coax herself into be- 
lieving that she was glad it was so, and that she 
should feel easier and freer for it. 

Joseph had given Georgie a few little keep- 
sakes, but they must all be returned to him now. 
The greatest trouble to Georgie was, how it 
could be done, It had been a long time since 
she had seen Widow Burgess, and she was 
afraid to go to her and place the little sealed 
package in her keeping. If Joseph had told his 
mother all, she must despise her, and for her 
part she did not think her to blame if she did. 
One afternoon Georgie grew brave, and resolved 
that she would not wait another day, but would 
carry, at once, Joseph’s gifts back to him. With 
the package in her hand she started down the 
little path, that led across the field to the widow’s 
house. Her heart beat wildly, and her cheeks 
were flushed as though a high fever was upon 
her. 

She could not go into the house in sucha 
state of excitement. She trembled so violently 
that it would be impossible for her to speak so 
that she could be understood. For a space the 
little thread of a path ran along by the side of a 
wide, deep brook, upon the sides of which grew 
hazel. bushes and willows, rank and thick. 
Georgie could not stop in the open field to re- 
gain her breath, and so parting the bushes 
she went down to the brook’s edge, where 
hundreds of times she had been with Joseph, in 
the spring for pussy willows, and in the late au- 
tumn for hazel nuts. She had not thought it 
possible that there could be any one there now, 
and when she stood face to face with Joseph, who 
was gathering nuts in his old place, her cheeks 
grew as scarlet as the autumn leaves that were 
hanging about her. 

** Here—here are the things you gave me—I 
thought you’d want them,” she stammered, reach- 
ing out the package to him. 

With an unsteady hand Joseph took it from 
her, without looking into her face; and thin as 
though suddenly roused, he dashed it angrily in- 
to the swift, flowing stream, saying as he did so, 
“ That’s all, Georgie Willard! You were kind 
to bring them tome. Perhaps you thought that 
sometime I should want to pawn them for bread. 
They pawn such things in the city, do théy not ¢” 

He looked frowningly into Georgie’s face, as 
he asked this, but she stood silent before him, 
looking so white and pitiful that his heart smote 
him for his unkindness, and he said, in a softer 


tone, “ We may at least be common atquaih- 
tances, Georgie.” 

“No, no, not even that, Joseph, let us forget 
each other.” 

The young man’s lip quivered with emotion, 
and he turned away with a brief, “ Very well 


—well !” . 
He had stripped the crimson leaves from a 


slender maple twig as he stood there, and they 
lay scattered at Georgie’s feet like little pools of 
blood. When he started from her side sho 
stooped and picked one up and pressed it fervent 
ly to her lips again and again. But he could 
not go so, and he turned back again suddenly, 
stretching out his hand for a good-by clasp, and 
so saw Georgie with the leaf at her lips. There 
was pride in her heart yet. O, how at that 
moment she strove to conquer it. For a moment, 
as she cast the leaf from her, and saw Joseph 
gaving wonderingly at her, her hand hung like 
a leaden weight by her side ; but at last the wo- 
manly love within her broke over the icy walls of 
pride and indifference, and she went to him and 
laid her hand in his. 

“May we ever be more than friends, Georgie ¢” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, yes!” 

«Just as we once were to each other, may we 
be t” he continued, wringing her hand. 

“ Yes, if you can only forgive me for my wick- 
edness and cruelty, we may be happy again,” 

“T can forgive you—I do forgive you,” was the 
rapidly spoken reply, as he drew her to him, and 
kissed away the tears that fell upon her cheeks, 
« The past is dead, we will bury it, Geergie. The 
future is ours, and we will guard well its happi- 
ness!” And they did, reader, 


THE GOOD WIFE, 

She never crosseth her husband in the spring- 
tide of his anger, but stays till it be ebbing water, 
and them mildly she argues the matter, not so 
much to condemn him as te acquit herself. Sure- 
ly, men contrary to iron, are worst to be wrought 
upon when they are hot ; and are far more tract- 
able in cold blood. It is an observation of sea- 
men, that if a single meteor or fire-ball falls on 
their mast, it portends ill-luck, butif two come 
together they presage good success. Be sure in 
a family it bodeth most bad when two _fire-balls, 
husband’s and wife’s anger, come both together. 
—Thomas Fuller. 

TIME AND DESTINY. 

—The dim wheels 

Of Destiny in their silence fly beyond 
The compass of my sight. They roll, and roll, 
And go their rounds; and as they roll, events 
Grind into meaning. Such is 'Time~—a sail 
Turned by the breath of God, and standing on 
The mountains of eternity. When things 
Have their accomplishjnent, the breath will cease 


The sails will stop, and then eternity 
Will stand 
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THE WASTED FOUNTAINS, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


There are well springs in the desert 
Of the weary way of life, 

Where the fainting, heart-sick pilgrim 
Turns aside to purge the strife, 

Hate and anger, tears and sorrows, 
With which all the world is rife. 


How we love, beside these fountains 
Sheltered from the noonday glare, 
Soothed by softly-flowing waters, 
Nourished by the perfumed air 
To forget our vain delusions, 
To dismiss our wasting care. 


Ah, and there are other fountains, 
Where no springing waters gush } 
Down whose dry and pebbly channels 
Now is heard no streamlet’s rush : 
Mute and voiceless, sadly silent, 
*Prisoned in perpetual hush. 


We have passed them in our journey, 
For their silence chills with fear ; 

Yot we seek with backward glances 
For the groups which there appear! 

Baddened, silent as these fountains, 
For the home they seek is here! 


Ever resting, ever sighing, 
For the flitting dream of youth ; 

For the days of vanished pleasure ; 
For the holy bours of truth. 

Ah, their lives are wasted fountains: 
Joyous once, now void of ruth! 


Blessed wells of peace and pleasure, 
Flourish still along our path! 
Dark Averna of destruction, 
Curse us never with your wrath! 
Ah, how blest his life, how vernal, 
Who the living waters hath! 


* Suggested by a picture bearing this title. 
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TRADING FOR MY AUNT POLLY, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Mr Aunt Polly is just one of the nicest wo- 
men you ever saw. If you don’t believe it, I 
do, so it doesn’t make a particle of difference, 
you know. Aunt Polly is my father’s sister— 
married very much against the wishes of her 
family—a robust young farmer in Monroe county, 


and went out there amid the wilds to live on a 


farm. Since then, Monroe county has been di- 
vided into thriving townships, and Redwood, the 
shire which held my Uncle John Gray’s farm, is 
now a large and flourishing place—the county 
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seat, as well as the location of a fine seminary 
building. 


My earliest recollections of happiness are 


| coupled with Aunt Polly, and Gray’s farm. I 
] was sent there when quite a small girl, for the 


benefit of my health, which my fond mother 
fancied was somewhat precarious; and then be- 
neath the wide outstretching sky, breathing the 
purest air of heaven, my first ideas of life and its 
enjoyment, sprang to birth. 

What a glorious institution it is for city chil- 
dren to have country aunts and uncles! Some- 
times, when I fancy the non-existence of such a 
state of things, I shudder with terrible apprehen- 
sion, lest the wise men of coming centuries 
should blot out the country forever, build red 
brick stores on the summit of Mt. Washington, 
and fill up Lake Winnipiseogee for house lots. 
If any of my progeny should be fated to witness 
such acts of desecration, I trust that the blood 
of their ancestor flowing in their veins will hurl 
a malediction at the foul iconoclasts, which will 
wither them into mummies, in their dastardly 
shoes ! 

But to come back to the point. Two years 
ago, when I was just eighteen, I went to Red- 
wood to pass the summer, and perchance a part 
of the autumn, with Aunt Polly. You may well 
believe that when the projected journey was first 
made known to me, I was wild with delight, 
thinking of the splendid “times” I’d have at 
the old place.  1’d see the pigs, and ‘chickens, 
and the snowy little lambs, the good-natured 
brown oxen, the sieck cows, Aunt Polly’s old 
white horse—and my head for a half score of 
nights was a perfect agricultural fair ground. 

How very slowly the lazy cars dragged me to 
my destination! I was half inclined to get out 
and walk, it seemed as if my longing feet could 
outstrip the tardy steam horse. At last we drew 
up at the depot; Aunt Polly was already there, 
waiting for me, with the white mare and the red 
wagon, and in a brief space I was sitting in her 
pretty parlor, chatting with Uncle John, and re- 
newing my acquaintance with Bruno, the dog. 

That old farmhouse was a model of whut a 
rural abode should be. None of your square, 


methodical, two-story humbuys, painted white or 
yellow, and set down on a glaring sand bank, 
but a long, low, comfortable-looking building ; 
its color a dark gray (like its owner’s name) ; 
wide, shady piazzas ran the length of the front, 
and there was a back portico opening to the 


west, where I sat many a night with my cousins, 


and watched the young moon go down behind 
the fur-away peak of Mt. Belknap. Great elm 
trees—blessed old patriarchs—spread their green 


arms protectingly over the place, and the vines 
and rose-bushes, planted by my aunt’s own 
hands, throve wonderfully in the fertile soil. 

The time passed delightfully to me all that 
sweet, bright summer. What glorious romps we 
had in the June clover—Cousin Jim, Helen and 
I! Such scampering, and laughing, and climb- 
ing fences, and riding on the hay loads! It 
makes my eyes water to think of it. 

Aunt Polly was a paragon hostess. She never 
rebuked us for our boisterousness, never screwed 
her pleasant face into a frown, when we ruined 
her best go-to-meeting cap, acting tableaux, with 
Bruno figuring as Mrs. Partington in Aunt 
Polly’s head gear. 

There were many highly refined and cultivated 
people at the Corner (Redwood village), who 
often came down to see us, and not least among 
them, I esteemed young Dr. Heathbridge, Escu- 
lapius of the place. This gentleman was hand- 
some, talented, and agreeable ; and to tell you 
the plain truth about it, I cared more for his good 
opinion than for that of any other person I had 
ever met. This is in private, you know. 

One day towards the middle of September, my 
Aunt Polly said to me, at breakfast : 

“ Dear sakes, Lizzie, there is the sightest of 
work to do'to-day! I've got to churn, and make 
a cheese, bake, wash the floors, and iron your 
uncle’s Sunday shirt; and somebody has got to 
go up tothe Corner to do some trading, and go to 
mill—we’re clean out o’ meal ; I acraped the bar- 
rel this morning, and baked the iast dust of 

“Do let me go, aunt, I know I’ll do nicely,” 
said I, always on the alert for a ride. 

“You, child! Why there’s ten pound of but- 
ter, and six dozen of eggs, and some stocking 
yarn, and a bushel of sweet apples to trade off 
for molasses, indigo, sugar, pepper and ginger. 
You never’ll be able to do it, Lizzie; you aint 
experienced enough in groceries.” 

“ O, yes, indeed I am, aunt. I’ve gone shop- 
ping and marketing with mother many a time. 
I know I can do it. And it will be so nice, and 
so funny. Wont I talk through my nose, and 
‘beat down’ the clerks? You'll let me go, wont 
you, aunt? Only don’t tell Jim about it, if you 
do he’ll insist on accompanying me to drive, and 
then he’ll spoil all the fun.” 

Aunt Polly always indulged me in everything, 
and after a little reasoning on her part, and a 
great deal of arguing on mine, it was decided I 
should be gratified. 

“ Wear your dark calico gown, and my green 
sun-bonnet,” said my aunt, as I left her to pre- 
pare for myride. “ They’ll make you look more 
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countrified, and the storekeepers wont be so likely 
to take the advantage of ye.” 

Ten o’clock saw me en route for the Corner, 
in the red wagon, and holding the blue reins at- 
tached to the frontispiece of old Whitey. The 
wagon was well loaded down with meal bags and 
produce, and my head was equally burdened by 
Aunt Polly’s instructions, and her green sun- 
bonnet. I ran over the directions for the hun- 
dredth time, for they had formed themselves into 
a pot pourri in the stew pan of my brain. 

“ Eggs one shilling a bushel—no, not a bushel, 
a dozen; butter twenty-five cents by the gallon; 
apples fifty cents a pound ; indigo ten cents an 
ounce ; stocking yarn ten cents a skein; mo- 
lasses forty-two cents a peck ; sugar eleven cents 
a quintal, and fish four cents a quart.” 

I couldn’t really tell whether I’d got it all cor- 
rect or not; I remembered the. prices at any 
rate, if I hadn’t got the measures just right. No 
doubt the storekeepers would set me right, for I 
recollected that they were all very polite to me 
when I had ridden into the village with my aunt. 

So I went on, happy as could be, only I 
couldn’t get old Whitey out of awalk. She was 
a grand horse to go when my aunt drove her, 
but somehow she didn’t seem inclined to test her 
good qualities for my accommodation ; she sawed 
from one side of the road to the other, called up 
before every house we came to, and stopped 
whenever we met any one upon the way. She 
persisted in going down a hill into a brook by the 
side of the path, to drink, and there I sat in the 
wagon a good half hour, waiting for her to get 
ready to haul my cargo and myself out of the 
water. 

I had no whip, so I turned up to a fence, and 
alighting, managed to twist off a birch stick from 
a low tree, tearing my glove, and getting a 
scratch on my arm into the bargain. When I 
looked for my horse, I found that she had taken 
the bits in her teeth, and gone through a pair of 
bars into a field of grass, where she was leisurely 
feeding on the herbage, and dragging the wagon 
after as she progressed. 

How I did manceuvre to get her out. I tried 
to coax her to wheel about, and walk into the 
road like a decent animal, but she was deaf to the 
voice of reason. Then I essayed to back her 
out, but she stood her ground like a forty-gun 
sloop of war. I flourished my stick at her to en- 
force my argument, and she paid about as much 
attention to me as she would have done to a 
mouse that had asked her to fight a duel. She 
didn’t even gratify me by winking when I let the 
cudgel fall on her head with all the strength I 
was mistress of. How I did hate her! I sat 
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down on a rock and cried a little, hoping this 
would move her sympathy, No effect; but just 
then I saw a boy coming down the road. What 
blessed creatures boys are, sometimes ! 

I called out to him, and he came into the field 
with alacrity—boys are always ready to display 
their superiority over their elders—he laughed at 
me out of the corner of his eye, said he shouldn’t 
have thought such an “old sheep” as Whitey 
would have got away from me; took the brute 
by the bridle in a self-conscious way, backed her 
out, helped me into the wagon, gave me the reins, 
and telling me not to let the mare get over the 
fence with me anywhere, went off whistling 
“Nancy Till.” 

What a fine fellow the first whistler must have 
been! A benefactor of the boys—the patron 
saint of hen-peck husbands! Whistling is a 
refuge for a thousand ills, a safety-valve for 
anger, an escape-pipe for joy, the paradisian 
music for a cross baby, and the delight of the 
masculine part of creation! I hope sincerely, 
before long to see whistling schools established 
in all parts of the country, for the encouragement 
and propagation of this admirable science. 

Once more in the road, 1 determined that 


Whitey should feel the weight of my vengeance, 
and so I laid on to her with the stick until my 
arm ached right merrily ; but it worked no good 


on the mare. She never deigned to quicken her 
locomotion in the least from that lumbering trot, 
and I gave up the unequal struggle, and let her 
go her own gait. 

We neared the village ; people stared to see 
what made old Whitey go so slow, and many a 
curious pair of eyes peeped under my sun-bon- 
net, for a solution of the mystery. I was a little 
mortified with the progress of my team, and 
jerked the reins, and touched up with the stick ; 
the old mare waxed wroth at this, turned shortly 
up acorner, and drew up directly before Dr. 
Heathbridge’s office door! I applied the stick 
. with a will, hoping to get the despicable creature 
away before I was recognized, but it was useless, 
she wouldn’t budge a barley corn. 

I was perspiring profusely, the stick was about 
used up, my arm likewise, and in the midst of it 
the door was flung open, and out came Dr. 
Heathbridge, equipped for a drive. He discov- 
ered my identity in a moment, and hastened to 
my side. 

“ Good morning, Miss Stanton ; I hope I owe 
the pleasure of this visit to nothing serious? 
How are all the good friegds at the farm ?” 

Dr. Heathbridge evidently imagined his pro- 
fessional services were required. 

“ All well at my uncle’s, thank you—I—that 
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is, the horse wouldn’t be put off from giving you 
acall, The honor of this visit is to be ascribed 
to her rather than to me, for you see I couldn’t 
help it.” 

The young gentleman laughed. He’d no 
business to do any such thing. 

“So Whitey was more thoughtful of your 
friends than yourself, eh, Miss Lizzie? Well,I’m 
not disposed to quarrel with the cause, when the 
effect is the same. Pray allow me to drive you 
wherever you wish to go.” 

“Thank you, I am here trading for Aunt 
Polly, and your company would decidedly spoil 
my bargains! If you will lead my steed into the 
street, I think I can manage her.” 

“ As you please.” And leading Whitey out 
to the middle of the road, the doctor made me a 
courteous bow, and disappeared. 

I did really wish that Heathbridge should go 
with me, for by this time I had grown mortally 
afraid of my ill-mannered beast, but I couldn’t 
bear the idea of having him sce me sell butter 
and eggs, and bargain for molasses and indigo. 
This was all a prejudice, you know. One gets 
over such follies in time. 

I stopped at Mr. Burke’s store. The propri- 
etor was a remafkably polite man—I had met 
him several times at the social gatherings in Red- 
wood—and I had not the shadow of a doubt but 
that he would be as glad to see the country girl 
in a calico dress, as the city lady in her silk. I 
tied the horse to a hitching post, and entered the 
store. Mr. Burke stood behind the counter; he 
glanced down at my dress, half nodded in ac- 
knowledgement of my bow, and by a sign turned 
me over to his clerk, a sharp-nosed, gray-eyed 
man, with a pen over his ear. 

“ Good morning, ma’m, what shall I show you 
to-day ?” said this individual, straightening his 
dickey and brushing the counter at the same time. 

“Do you buy butter here ?” 

As I spoke, it was curious to see the change 
which flitted over his face. It was as if he drew 
himself immeasurably away from me, like the 
turtle in his fortress-like shell. I did not then 
understand that this was only one of the tricks 
of trade. 

“ Wal, ye-es, sometimes, if it is remarkably 
nice and pure—none of your strong, lardy stuff 
—it doesn’t pay—can’t sell it—spoils before it is 
disposed of! What did you say I should show 
you this morning ?” x 

“T do not recollect that I said you should show 
me anything,” said I, dealing in facts, “I have 
some butter which I wish to sell, some eggs, 
stocking yarn, and apples,” I added, determined 
to make a clean breast of it. 
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“O, ah! you want goods in exchange for 
produce. The market for that kind of stuff is 
dull—extremely dull—stocking yarn is a drug! 
Perhaps you know that wool has fallen twenty 
per cent. within a month?” 

“No, sir, I was not aware of it ; I do not deal 
in wool.” I was nettled by the man’s manner— 
it was barely respectfal. 

“Eggs, you said? Well, we have taken eggs, 
but the weather is so hot now, I don’t think it 
will hardly do to have any more on hand! Ap- 
ples, too? They never were so plenty within 
my memory—have had to refuse no less than six 
different persons with ’em, this very morning !”” 

“Do you not wish to purchase my articles?” 
I was moving towards the door, as I spoke. 

“ Why, no, I didn’t exactly say that. Bring 
in your butter, and let us see if it is fit for our 
purpose.” 

This was cool, asking a young lady to “lug” 
a ten-pound firkin, and two stout men, standing 
by idle. It was my first experience in that kind 
of etiquette, but I wouldn’t “back out.” I 
brought in the jar, and opened it for the men’s 
inspection. He tasted it, first on a fork, then on 
a knife varnished by frequent cuttings of to- 
bacco, I judged from the effluvium. 

“Ahem, well, tolerable, rather salt, and a 
little watery. Wont be likely to keep well. 
We'll give you ninepence a pound for it.” 

He looked up sharply to see how I liked the 
proposition. 

“ You can take it at twenty-five cents, or I 
carry it home,” said I, resolved to stick to Aunt 
Polly’s valuation. 

“ Twenty-five cents! Goodness, ma’am, you 
must be out of your senses! Twenty-five cents 
—why, I can buy oceans of it at a shilling.” 

“T’m entirely willing you should,” said I, 
‘but you can’t have mine for that. Twenty-five 
cents, or it’s no trade!” I was beginning to see 
a little into the manner of doing business by the 
firm. 

“Why, ma’am, you’d ruin us at that rate! 
Impossible! I'll give you eighteen cents. It’s 
too much, but I don’t like to disoblige a lady.” 

He said this with a smile which was intended 
to raise him so high in the lady’s estimation that 
she would be willing to forego six cents on a 
pound of butter for his sake. He miscalculated. 

No, sir, twenty-five 

“T have told you we cannot pay it—eighteen 
is a large price.” 

I covered the firkin, and was taking it to the 
door. 

“Stop, stop; we hate to turn away a cus- 
Can’t we come to some understanding ? 


tomer. 
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Just for the sake of accommodating, I’ll give you 
twenty cents.” 

“TI refuse the offer. Twenty-five cents or 
nothing !” 

“Hang it all, then, I'll give you your price, 
but at that valuation we can’t pay you in money 
or sheeting.” 

“ Thank you—I do not want either—so it is 
quite as well.” 

He weighed the butter carefully, and after put- 
ting away, said he guessed he’d try and trade 
with me for the rest of my articles. Then fol- 
lowed a close course of bargaining on the stock- 
ing yarn. He wondered if the skeins were full 
ones—if the knot contained threads enough ; 
found fault with the texture of the wool, said the 
thread was slightly uneven—and picked more 
flaws with the unfortunate yarn than you could 
shake.a stick at. Finally, he ended by purchas- 
ing, and giving me ten cents a skein. Then the 
eggs underwent the same “ beating down” pro- 
cess, and were eventually received at one shilling 
a dozen ; but the apples he refused to take at any 
price. 

During all this time, the gentlemanly Mr. 
Burke sat on a flour barrel, with his feet on a 
cheese box, dividing his time between smoking a 
black pipe, and munching crackers. 

I was determined to dispose of the apples, if 
possible, and I went about from store to store, 
inquiring for a market, but in vain—nobody 
wanted sweet apples. They were plenty as dirt 
—too insipid for pies—and the clerks peeped im- 
pudently under my sun-bonnet, and asked me if 
I lived in the place. One freckled-faced fellow 
offered me a slice of rusty pine-apple, and in- 
vited me to sit down and try something. 

I returned again to Mr. Burke’s, tired, hot and 
dusty ; beginning to think that trading was not 
such a fine business after all. How Aunt Polly 
managed it so nicely I couldn’t see. Confused 
in mind, I gave my orders for articles to the 
sharp-nosed man, a little incoherently, I fancy. I 
astonished him by ordering two bushels of mo- 
lasses, a gallon of pepper, and as much sugar as 
he commonly sold at a time ! 

He repeated my mistakes to Mr. Burke, and 
that worthy laughed, and called me a deuced 
fool under his breath. Didn’t my self-esteem 
rise on that compliment ? 

After this faux pas I gave the clerk carte 
blanche to put up just as much of each commo- 
dity as he liked (sorry to use foreign words, but 
they just express my meaning). The result of 
this confidence on my part, was that he brought 
me in four dollars in debt to the firm of Burke 


& Company! j 
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Unfortunately, I hadn’t a single cent of money 
about me, and Sharpy refused to take my word 
of honor as surety for the payment. I was ina 
dilemma—such an one as has never befallen me 
since—and hardly knew what to do. Sharpy 
threw out insinuations reflecting somewhat on 
my honesty, and Mr. Burke said there was no 
trusting these country folks,they had no integrity. 

I was about offering my diamond brooch—in 
pawn for the four dollars—when Dr. Heath- 
bridge came from somewhere, and stepped be- 
tween me and the sharp-nosed gentleman. One 
glance into his indignant face assured me that he 
had heard the whole of previous conversation. 
Without a word, he took out his pocket-book, 
and laid four dollars upon the showcase in front 
of the fuming “Company” of Mr. Blake’s 
establishment. 

“ There, sir,” said he, “is the petty amount 
of your contemptible bill, and I haven’t a doubt 
but you have swindled this young lady out of 
twice that @um. And permit me to tell you that 
your customer’s sex should have protected her 
from the insulting language which I have just 
heard you use. Probably the daughter of Sen- 
ator Stanton, of Concord, was not recognized in 


the plain garb she had chosen to assume, and the 
“more shame for you that you should treat with 
insolence any woman, because she happens to 
wear a calico dress.” 

You should have seen the shame and mortifi- 


cation of Sharpy and Mr. Burke. ‘Two whipped 
curs couldn’t have worn more doleful counte- 
nances. Mr. Burke laid his pipe in a bunch of 
onions, and came forward with a smiling face, 
and a string of apologies, longer than the 
Atlantic cable. 

Sharpy begged I wouldn’t think of the bill— 
entreated Dr. Heathbridge to receive back the 
four dollars—and said if he had only known it 
was Mrs. Gray’s niece, he shouldn’t have 
dreamed of mentioning such a trifle. Magnan- 
imous and benevolent Sharpy! How few there 
are in this sordid world of ours possessed of thy 
noble and chivalrous generosity ! 

Dr. Heathbridge led me out to the wagon, 
followed closely by Burke & Co., at a quick trot. 
Only fifteen minutes previously I had carried a 
four-gallon molasses keg out, and put it into the 
wagon, without receiving an offer of assistance 
from either of the gentleman, now Mr. Burke 
insisted on carrying the parcel of five sticks of 
linen tape which I had purchased. O, consistency ! 

Dr. Heathbridge pushed them both aside, and 
after placing me in the wagon, sprang in beside 
me and drove off amid the profuse bows and 
apologies of the discomfitted shop-keepers. 


“ Liazie, may I drive home with you?” he 
asked, at length. 

“Thank you, Dr. Heathbridge, your offer is 
kind, but I must. decline it. You see I gave 
Aunt Polly to understand that I could manage 
without assistance, and if you go home with me, 
they’ll all say I couldn’t drive old Whitey. 
Don’t you see that your gging will take at least 
one feather from my cap ?” 

“Ah, a little sensitive on that point~your 
drivership—are you? Well, as you please; but 
I must come up this evening to hear an account 
of your adventures. May 1?” 

“ Do, by all means ; I wish to discharge my 
obligation to you, pecuniary liabilities must be 
attended to, you know.” 

“ And may I tell you how you can cancel all 
obligations, and make me immensely your debtor, 
Lizzie 

Nonsense, reader, what’s the use of relating 
our conversation? Dr. Heathbridge alighted at 
the corner of the street where his office was lo- 
cated, and I went on towards the farm. Whitey’s 
speed was good now ; she evidently realized that 
she was on her way to “ Home, sweet home.” 
Nevertheless, I reposed no confidence in her ap- 
parently good intentions, but kept the reins tight 
lest she should take it into her head to transport 
me into somebody’s cornfield. But she went on 
decently, and in due time we reached the farm in 
safety. In good spirits, I called to Aunt Polly 
to come out and witness my success. 

“Well, I’ve sold everything for just the price 
you told me to get, everything but the apples, 
and those nobody wanted.” 

_ “ Have you, child? Well, you’ve done well. 
But, lawful goodness, what’s all this ?”’ And in 
response to her astonished query, I followed her 
round to the back part ot the wagon. 

Shades of Jupiter! The molasses keg had 
turned over by the jolting of the wagon, the 
bung had fallen out, and the molasses—the whole 
four gallons of it—had run out all over the bot- 
tom of the wagon, soaking and impregnating the 
upples, spice and sugar in its saccharine baptism. 
In fact, it hung in amber streams to the cart, 
dripping to the ground, and the hem of my 
calivo dress was stiffened with it. The indigo. 
was nowhere to be found, and Aunt Polly con-- 
cluded that it must have hopped out somewhere. 

Uncle John said he should have thought that 
I had been the envy of all the young men, in. 
such propinquity to a load of sweet ’lasses.. I 
lespise puns, and I told Uncle John so, but he 
only laughed, and said it was only because I 
ilidn’t like to have the joke turned against me.. 
I went into the house, almost ready to-cry, but. 
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Aunt Polly, perceiving the water in my eyes, 
put a stop to that proceeding. 

* Never mind, Lizzie dear, the butter and eggs 
are gone, but there’s enough more where they 
come from, and it aint no use to cry over spilt 
milk or molasses either. You've had your fun, 
and let the things go. Don’t spile yer eyes 
a-crying, may be somebody’ ll come this evening.” 

Aunt Polly understood the art of comforting 
to a charm-=a very desirable understanding, by 
the way. Cousin Jim laughed at me for letting 
Whitey go into the field, and remarked that that 
was always the way with girls—careless. But 
Jim was a good fellow, and I forgave him. 

Somebody did come that evening, as Aunt 
Polly had prophesied==Dr. Heathbridge, of 
course—and he laughed at my adventures, and 
pronounced Burke & Co. a humbug, Aunt 
Polly said she’d set their ears up for ’em next 
time she went to the Corner. (Between you and 
me, reader—strictly in private— Mr. Burke’s 
“ Co.,” Sharpy, wrote me a proposal of partner- 
ship in the firm of marriage, but I was obliged 
to decline the honor, having promised to become 
Dr. Heathbridge’s “Co.”) Reader, come and 
see us when it is convenient, Alfred and I are 
always glad to receive our friends, particularly if 
they pronounce our six months’-old baby the 
“loveliest, thweetest little shuger lump of 
thandy” in the world. 
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GETTING OUT OF CLOSE QUARTERS. 


Governor D——, of Florida, was as celebrated 
for his waggery as for his executive qualities. 
Giving a crowd of gaping listeners an account of 
the strange things he had seen during his pere- 
grinations through the far West, he said : 

“ Fact, gentlemen, the trees are so close to- 

ther in Arkansas, that you may travel for 

ays together without finding them more than 
three fect apart ; and then the game! such vast 
numbers of buffaloes and bears and wild cats, but 
in all the world I never saw such deer !” 

“ What of the deer, Governor D——?” asked 
a squint-cyed descendant of Nimrod, who, to use 
his own expression, “‘’d ruther hunt nor eat any 
time,” and so he had. 

“ O, the biggest bouncing bucks you ever saw. 
Why, my dear sir, the woods are perfectly alive 
with them, charging about with great, branching 
horns full four feet apart. 

“ Well, but Governor D——, if the trees are 
only three feet = Pa and the deer’s horns four, 
1 want you to tell me how they get through ?” 

“ O, well, that’s their look out, J have nothing 
to do with that.””—Olive Branch. 


EARTHLY LOVE. 
The chain of earthly love is ever breaking, 
And most dear friends are dearest when apart. 
‘Thy presence, friend, is lead upon my heart: 
Indeed, I love thee; yet, I know not how, 
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‘1d love thee better, if thou ‘dst leave me now 


THE AIRS OF SPRING. 


BY THOMAS CAREW. 


Sweetly breathing, vernal air, 

That with kind warmth doth repair 
Winter's ruins; from whose breast 
All the gums and spice of the East 
Borrow their perfumes; whose eye 
Gilds the morn and clears the sky ; 
Whose dishevelled tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet bed ; 

On whose brow, with calm smiles dressed, 
The halycon sits and builds her nest; 
Beauty, youth and endless spring 
Dwell upon thy rosy wing! 


Thou, if stormy Boreas throws 
Down whole forests when he blows, 
With a pregnant, flowery birth, 
Canst refresh the teeming earth. 
If he nip the early bud; 

If he blast what's fair or good ; 

If he scatter our choice flowers j 

If he shake our halls or bowers; 

If his rude breath threaten us, @ 
Thou canst stroke great Kolus, 
And from him the grace obtain, 
To bied him in an iron chain. 
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TONY WATSON’S TRIALS, 


BY MATTHEW VINTON. 


By the right of adventure Tony Watson was 
a Don Quixote ; by right ef suffering he was a 
martyr, and by right of his own peculiar talents 
was—not a fool, but a genixs, a genius of the first 
water, if I may so speak, since none excelled 
him. 

At the period of which I write, he was labor- 
ing under the tantalizing impression that he 
should never arise to the perfect level of earthly 
happiness until he had taken to himself a wife. 
The thought had occurred to him many times 
before in his eventful life, but it had never car- 
ried so deep a conviction as now to his lonely 
heart. It was no youthful fancy that possessed 
him. No, not by any means. Tony Watson 
had battled with thirty-five years of life, bravely 
and well. Thirty-five he avowed, because his 
mother sat him out on the door-steps when he 
was but six months old and bade him shift for 
himself. And shift for himself he had in every 
way whatever ; all the time trying, he said, to 
keep himself from shifting his mortal frame from 
life to death ; his little attic for narrewer quar- 
ters in the city tomb. 

So it was that Tony, one bright, pleasant 
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morning in May, leaned himself up against a tree 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Frog-pond on 
Boston Common to reflect upon his overwhelm- 
ing project of marrying. He made a queer pic- 
ture there, his low, white hat, with a perceptible 
dent in the crown, setting upon the back of his 
head ; his hair falling straight over his forehead 
like a tangled black fringe, and his scanty beard 
arranged about his chin like a sparse line of sol- 
diery. His hands were thrust deeply into his 
pockets, in such a manner, however, as to give 
his elbows an opportunity of pointing themselves 
upon either side of him, duly north and south, 
east and west as circumstances might require, 
after the manner of the points of a weather- 
vane. 

His eyes, and the toes of his boots were turned 
skyward, as if imploring aid from the spheres. 
His eyes—and I do not register the fact from 
the love of pathos—were glistening with tears, 
while the end of his nose from frequent applica- 
tion of a blue gingham kerchief which he carried 
in the pocket of his velvet coat, was polished like 
a sword, and glistened like a coal of fire in the 
pleasant sunlight. The corners of his mouth, 
paying due heed to the troubled condition of 
their neighbors, were drawn down in such a piti- 
ful manner as to suggest the possibility of their 
meeting somewhere in the vicinity of his chin, 
leaving his under lip an isolated island through 
the remainder of time. 

While Tony stood, bugy with the pathetic 
dreams of his manhood, his face growing every 
moment more pitiful in its expression, a merry- 
looking man of some twenty-four summers came 
stealthily up to his side and gave him a hearty 
slap upon the shoulder. 

“ Hallo, Tony, hallo, my boy! what in the 
world has taken hold of you, this morning ? 
What’s the matter, my friend ?” he asked. 

“Vm troubled—troubled through every man- 
sion of my soul. Every portion of this poor, 
earthly frame is shook with sorrow,” he cried, 
earnestly, applying the blue gingham to his eyes 
and nose vigorously. I long for death; I long 
to soar out of this cir’cler vale of weepin’ and be 
at rest.” 

“O, no, Tony, not so bad as that. 
the matter ?”’ 

“T’m all alone in this world. I haven’t a 
friend nowhere. My mother started me off to 
look out for myself before I could walk. 1 never 
had no father, I never had no sister, nor no 
brother nor nothing. I’m a poor miser’ble cree- 
tur. I wish I could lodge forever in the city 
tomb—I do.” 

“No, no, Tony, I wouldn’t think of that. I’d 
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make some change in my life. I'd do something 
to cheer me up.” 

“What can I do? Every way I travel mis- 
fortin’ follers me, Nobody cares nothin’ about 
me. O, I do wish I was sleepin’ sweetly on the 
bosom of my father—that is if I ever had a father. 
Q, dear, I’m all alone !” 

Tony wiped his eyes again as he spoke, and 
then spread out his damp gingham wpon his 
knee to dry. 

“ See there, see there !”’ he said, pointing te the 
fluttering handkerchief. ‘See how it stirs and 
flies up and down in the air. I used to be as 
light as that once, but somehow I’ve grown 
heavy lately. Trouble and weepin’ has taken 
the flutter, and stir, and snap all out of my poor, 
sorrowin’ body. O, I’m all alone !” 


“J'll tell you what it is, Tony, you ought to 
‘be married, It’s a capital thought; you ought 
to have a wife, my old fellow—eh ?”’ 

“ Taint no use thinkin’ o’ that. Nobody don’t 
want me,” he answered, his face beginning to 
“Vve thought of that myself, 


brighten a little. 
but taint no use.” 

“QO, nonsense, nonsense, Tony, you don’t 
think enough of yourself. You are blue, Tony, 
blue, I tell you,” 

“|’m miser’ble, that’s what ails me. I’m-in 
love, too, I aint ’shamed to say it ;. but taint no 
use to be in love. Love don’t do me no good.” 

“In love, Tony? That’s it; that sounds like 
it. Who are you in love with ?” 

“Tn love with a woman; a creetur of beauty 
and happiness, with eyes as blue as the shinin’ 
sky, and a mouth as sweet as heaven. A wo- 
man, O, hurra for her!” And taking off his 
white hat he flourished it wildly im the air. 
“There’s some comfort in thinkin’ ’bout her,” 
he added, settling back again against the tree 
and fetching a long sigh. “ [wont hurt nobody 
if I just think of her, you know.” 

“No, no, Tony; but why don’t you marry 
her ?” 

“O, she wont let me—I'm ’fraid she wont. 
P’raps she would if I knew how to ask her, but I 
don’t; nobody never told me, so I can’t.” 

“Tl tell you, Tony, I'll tell you!” cried the 
young man, laughing. ‘“ What’s her name?” 

“ Sara—Sara Barker.” 

“ The deuce! that’s comical,” he said, laugh- 
ing aside to himself. “ ‘Tony Watson is no com- 
mon rival.” Then he added, for the benefit of 
the interested lover, “I'll help you, I'll help 
you ye 

“ Help me, if you’ll only help me I’ll be the 
greatest friend you ever owned. I'll be like a 
fortin’ to you ; I’ll serve you su Jong as a breath 


stirs this wretched body; so long as I have the 
control of my stepping qualities, so long as I can 
toot my poor voice above a whisper, I’ll be your 
friend ; so long—” : 

“ There, that will do, Tony, that willdo. I 
shan’t trust you if you make such promises. 
“Now, you see,my good man,I know Sara 
Barker, and I’m just the one to lend you a help- 
ing hand.” 

“ Know Sara Barker, do you? O, aint she 
bootiful? Aint she fair? Aint her eyes like 
the shinin’ stars that bootify the sky? O, Sam’- 
well, Sam’well, when she first looked on me, it 
was like as though a whole world full of little 
daggers were prickin’ easy at my heart. But 
now they prick harder and harder, ’torturin’ me 
from mornin’ till night, and all night long when 
I try to rest in the dark o’ my room. O, I’m 
tortured.” 

“ Do you wish to visit the young lady, Tony ?” 

“More’n I wish to live, I desire to visit her; 
more’n I wish for riches, I wish to visit her. 
But I’m feared to go; I’m feared to speak to 
her ; I’m ’feared to tell her Ilove her. O, Sam’- 
well, if you’d only jist tell her for me and stop 
my sufferin’.” 

“ That never’ll do, Tony, as my name is Sam- 
uel Warren, it wont. You must go to her your- 
self. Or, look you, I’ll go to the lady first and 
prepare the way for you. I mean that I’ll just 
hint to her, Tony, of what is coming. Tell her 
about you, you understand. I’ll say that you 
are bashful a little ; tell her that you are slow of 
speech, sometimes. I’ll make everything right.” 

Tony looked long and wistfully into the ro- 
guish, laughing face of Samuel Warren, as if to 
draw all his secret thoughts into his eyes by his 
earnest glances. The world had not been too 
kind with Tony. He was ever on the lookout 
for treachery. 

“ Go, then, Sam’well Warren,” he cried, of a 
sudden, flinging his hat upon the ground, and 
twisting his nose once or twice with his handker- 
chief, “‘ go and tell her that I love her. Go and 
be a friend to poor Tony ; but if you aint a friend 
to him ; if you don’t do right, I’ll sead your nose 
a wanderin’ from your face the rest of your days ; 
T’ll twist your eyes out of your head and set ’em 
into your ears; I’ll blast your head till it is bare ; 
I'll foller,you till your miser’ble body pines away 
into dust, and worms dance over your old bones ! 
As I’m Tony Watson, I will !” 

“ Never fear, Tony, never fear, I’ll be true to 
you. I’ll-speak to the lady this very evening,” 
he said, starting away, while Tony commenced a 
queer round of antics to signify his joy. 

“ Bless my: body, poor Tony’s in luck,” he said 
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to himself, hopping up and down upon the green 
turf. “Tony’s going to have a wife at last ; 
Tony wont be without nobody no longer. He’ll 
be a ’spectable man ; a man of family. Tony 
didn’t start off alone when he was six months 
old for nothin’; poor old Tony’s in luck. But 
I must watch that smooth Sam’well; I must 
watch him all day. I must know all the time 
where he takes breath.” And as he ceased speak- 
ing he struck out into’a by-mall and walked 
steadily after Sam’well Warren, who was walking 
rapidly to his shop in the southern part of the 
city. 

True to his word Tony kept a close lookout 
for him all the long day, yet so cunningly did he 
manage that the young man did not mistrust that 
he was upon his track. During the forenoon 
he loitered in a by-alley, and when the dinner 
hour arrived he came stealthily out, following 
Samuel cautiously to his boarding place. Poor 
Tony! there were more trials in store for him, 
before the troubled heart of his manhood should 
be at rest. 

“T believe you’re quizzing me, Samuel.” 

“Upon my word, as a gentleman of honor, I 
am not.” 

“Why, I never saw the man! He must be a 
queer specimen, if you describe him correctly. 
And what a romantic name, too—Tony! Bless 
my stars! I always felt as though some one was 
pining for me in secret.”” And pretty Sara Bar- 
ker sank back on thessofa, and laughed merrily. 
“Tell me again what he said, it is so funny !” 

“ Look out, pussy, how you betray such an in- 
terest in your new-found lover. I shall be 
jealous !” 

The little lady blushed ‘and pouted. 

“For shame, you ridiculous boy! Jealous 
of such a creature as you have described! T’ll 
wager you only underrated his attractions, how- 
ever, out of a spirit of malicious rivalry. Come, 
do tell it to me again !” 

“ Well, then behold me—a second John Alden 
pleading the cause of another Miles Standish. 
A veritable scar-worn veteran is Tony. My 
dear, darling Sara—” 

A little white hand was suddenly clapped over 
the speaker’s mouth. 

“Please dispense with superfluities for the 
present. I would prefer that you should not use 
them until—until—” 

“ Until what, my adorable little stammerer.” 

“ Until you speak for yourself, ‘ John.’ ” 

The young man laughed and helped himself to 
asly kiss from Sara’s rosy lips. 

“OQ, you ought to have heard him! He says 
your eyes are blue as the shinin’ sky; that they 
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prick his heart like little daggers; that he loves 
you and wants to marry you! I wish I could 
give you some idea how he looked! I'll try it.” 

Samuel Warren sprang up and put himself in 
an attitude very much like the one he had seen 
on Boston Common that morning—his elbows 
pointing due north and south; his head settled 
despondingly on his chest; his eyes rolled up 
pathetically; his whole frame distorted with 
comic agony. 

“O0—O—o-0-0w !” 

The exclamation was wrung from him by the 
administration of a series of blows about the 
head and ears, hearty enough to have stunned an 
elephant. He turned to behold Tony, the picture 
of indignant rage, standing beside him with up- 
lifted fists and flashing eyes. An open window 
at the further end of the room showed in what 
manner he had made his ingress. 

“QO, you sneakin’ villain! O, you black-na- 
tured spy! You human allidile and crocigator ! 
This is the way you ’tend to the interest of yer 
friends, is it? Yer didn’t know I was listening 
to yer perfidious language ; yer didn’t think old 
Tony was bright enough for that. But he was! 
He haint shifted for himself for nothin’ all these 
years! Take that, and that, and that,” he ex- 
claimed, bringing his raised fists down simulta- 
neously together over Samuel’s head. “I'll teach 
ye to abuse the confidence of a feller creetur ; to 
ridicule the misfortins of a lonely man; to laff 
over the ruins of a bleedin’, breakin’ heart !”’ 

He paused for breath, and then wheeled about 
to Sara, who sat staring at him in wonder not 
unmixed with merriment. 

“ An’ who are you, marm, who sit there helpin’ 
this treacherous reptile make sport of the sufferins 
of poor, delooded, deceived Tony? Are yea 
woman? Have ye the gentle heart of yer lovely 
sex a thumpin’ under them smiles? No, marm,- 
yer heart’s as hard as a rock ; as cold as a lump 
of ice ; as onfeelin’ as the nose of a Polar bear in 
asnowstorm. Yer haint no sympathy for noth- 
in’ nor nobody! Yer wouldn’t shed a tear if the 
whole mighty creation of nater should tumble 
into futurity! Who are ye, I say? By the 
right of an injured man, I repeat—who are ye ?” 

“ Miss Sara Barker, at your service, sir,” re- 
plied the young lady addressed, with imperturba- 
ble gravity. 

“Then by the hocus pocus, Jerusalem a 
mighty ! somebody’s played a rooze on poor Tony 
Watson. Yer not the Sara of my affections; 
the booteous creetur whose image is stamped like 
an indelible picter in this tortured bosom! But 
there is one beneath this roof whom I love. O, 
she is an angel. I’ve seen her enter these very 
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doors ; I’ve laid in ambush to watch her in her 
incomin’s and outgoin’s, as the Scriptur says. 
Many’s the time poor Tony has hidden in the 
back yard, and pacified his sorrowin’ heart by 
takin’ a peep at her lovely countenance, when it 
flitted like a picter past the winders! Only yes- 
terday he saw her with a tin lasses can on her 
bootiful arm, a trippin’ in at the back door. It 
was then that his feelin’s rose toaclimax! It 
was then that his burstin’ heart overflowed with 
distress. ‘Can that peerless maid ever be mine ” 
he said to himself. He feared it was too much! 
And then he confided his sorrers to this Judy 
Scariot! then he trusted his destiny in Sam’well 
Warren’s keepin! And this is the turnin’ point 
of fortin’. There is no longer any hope for him. 
His path never’ll have any more roses init. His 
firmament never’ll have any more stars; his 
—his—” 

Tony broke down ina sob. At that moment 
a servant entered with lights. Tony looked at 
the buxom Bridget, and gave a yell of delight. 

“TItisshe! Itis her! It is the queen of my 
affections. See those cheeks, redder than the 
yeller hollyhocks ; them eyes, bluer than violets ; 
them snowy arms, them little feet a peepin’ about 
under her dress! O, booteous one, hear me; 
hear yer poor Tony!” And he sprang forward 
and knelt with a grace like that of a dying ox, 
at the damsel’s feet. 

“T had never thought to speak to yer of the 
emotions that is consumin’ my soul away to ashes. 
But yer presence inspires me. My tongue can’t 
keep still. It’s adoration will run oug inter 
speech. QO, speak to me, angel of my dreams ! 
For weeks I have hovered around yer way! 
have yer never seen mea doin’ it? Have yer 
never felt in yer inmost soul somethin’ a drawin’ 
yer towards poor Tony. LI loveyer! , I love 
yer! I want ter marry yer. Smile on me; 
smile on poor Tony. He haint had nobody to 
smile on him since he was six months old.” 

Tony stopped and wiped his eyes with the 
back of his hand. Samuel stood rubbing his 
head, Sara sat convulsed mith mirth; Bridget 
stared from one to the other, and then at Tony. 
The glance inspired him to a new burst of elo- 
quence. 

“T aint got no fortin’ to offer ye. I’m a poor 
man. But I’ll work for yer till my fingers haint 
got no flesh left on’em. I'll cherish yer till I 
die. I'll lay my laurels at your feet. I'll make 
yer life a bootiful dream of joy. I'll anticipate 
yer every want! If yer don’t love me, I'll do 
something dreadful! I'll drown; I’ll hang my- 
self; I’ll sever my juggeler artery with a chop- 
pin’ knife ; I wont live! But O,if yer should 
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smile on me, if yer should bid poor Tony hope, 
if—if—if yer’ll let me marry yer, and be a pro- 
tector and a husband to yer, there aint nothing 
that I wont do to please yer. «Heaven will leave 
the shining gates of Paradise and dwell in my 
bosom! My existence will have a new era !’’ 

“Och, maun alive, don’t yer see my misthress 
a laffin’ as though her sides would split. Hould 
yer tongue, and come into the kitchen, while I 
bate the big words out of ye. Troth, and its 
taken me by surprise intirely.” 

The command was rather arbitrary, but Tony 
obeyed it with alacrity. There was hope in her 
words. The prospect of a beating was anything 
but pleasant, if we may judge from the manner 


in which Samuel Warren shook his head at the 
sound. But Tonyhad nofear. He followed his 
charmer courageously, and ten minutes later, 
they sat on the doorstep together eating a lunch 
of doughnuts and cheese from the same plate. 
Unconscious, innocent, ardent twain! They 


‘did not see the roguish faces of Sara and Samu- 


el peering through the half-opened kitchen door 
upon them, nor hear the suppressed laughter 
which followed every tender advance of the ec- 
centric Tony. He, bless his heart, has for three 
years been a “man of family.” He married 
Bridget. 
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A GOLDEN MOTTO. 


Horas non numero nisi serenas—“* I count only 
the hours that are serene ’’—is the motto of a 
sun-dial near Venice. There is a sofiness and 
harmony in the words and in the thought un- 
paralleled. Of all conceits it is surely the most 
classical. “I count only the hours that are se- 
rene.” What a bland and care-dispelling feel- 
ing! How the shadows seem to fade on the 
dial-plate as the sky lowers, and time presents 
only a blank unless as its progress is marked by 
what is joyous, and all that is not happy sinks 
into oblivion! What a fine lesson is conveyed 
to the mind—to take no note of time but by its 
benefits, to watch only for the smiles, and ne- 
glect the frowns of fate, to compose our lives of 
bright and gentle moments, turning always to the 
suuny side of things, and letting the rest slip 
from our imaginations, unheeded or forgotten ! 
How different from the common art of self-tor- 
menting! 


AN EXCELLENT Lesson.—One of the most 
sagacious and wealthy merchants was about to 
visit Europe, and setting his house in order be- 
fore he left, closed a conversation with his son 
and heir as follows :—‘‘ Now, as a lasting lesson, 
look at these four notes””—and he put into his 
hands four notes-of-hand of $25,000 each, mak- 
ing $100,000, with his name on the back. 
“ Those,” said he, “‘ are the price paid for en- 
dorsing for a friend. I weakly put my name on 
them, and had to pay them as you see. When- 
ever any one asks you to endorse, look at those 
before you reply.” 
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THE GOLDEN APPLE. 
BY REV. 8ST. C. BEMIS. 


Iw a splendid sarcophagus of green Thessalian 
marble, Michael II. lay in the sepulchral chapel 
erected by Justinian, in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles. It was in the autumn of 829 that this 
emperor died, leaving the throne of Constanti- 
nople to Theophilus his son. 

Married at an early stage of his greatness to 
Euphrosyne, daughter of Constantine VI., he 
had suffered a degree of obloquy which he could 
not avert, in consequence of this marriage. 
Euphrosyne had already become a nun, when 
Michael accidentally saw her, as she was return- 
ing from matins, across the court-yard adjoining 
both convent and chapel. From this time her 
image haunted him, night and day; and when, 
at length, he wielded the sceptre of state, his 
first act was to obtain absolution from the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, for the beautiful recluse 
to be transported from the quiet cloister to ‘the 
throne. 

There were those who dared murmur against 
this desecration, as they termed it; and the sov- 
ereign’s life was embittered, and perhaps his 
death hastened, by the reports that often reached 
him of the disapproval of his subjects. Euphro- 
syne, however, made as exemplary an empress 
as she had been irreproachable as a vestal ; and 
mourned her husband’s death with as true a grief 
as if she had not been the bride of heaven. All 
her remaining affections centered in her son, who 
ascended the throne when her father died, in 
October, 829. 

To please the fastidious taste that character- 
ized the new emperor, and, perhaps, to guard 
him against the temptation of invading the 
sacred cloister for a wife, the empress assembled 
all the most beautiful and graceful among the 
maidens of Constantinople, to a fete in her own 
private apartments. Previous to their coming, 
she informed him of her object, and desired him 
to select a new empress from among the many 
fair and high-born maidens who would grace her 
levee on that evening. 

Perhaps it was only a whim that prompted his 
quick answer ; but he eventually carried it out, 
in a way that accorded with his quaint and quiet 
humor. Seizing an apple of pure gold from 
among the superb fruitage that formed the cost- 
ly ornaments of his mother’s cabinet, he said : 

“Took, mother! I will openly present this ap- 
ple to the maiden who most shall meet my 
approbation in your circle, this evening ; and 
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that maiden, whoever she may be, shall share 
with me the throne of Constantinople.” 

The empress approved, and they separated, to 
meet again when she should be surrounded by 
the flower of beauty and grace in her own 
apartments. e 

The evening shades were deepening into dark- 
ness, when a young and very beautiful girl, 
dressed with fairy lightness and taste, stood be- 
fore the massive steel mirror which gave back 
her flashing eyes and crimson cheeks almost as 
distinctly as do those of our own times. She 
was robed in a long, trailing garment of trans- 
parent silver tissue, looped up at one side with a 
knot of white flowers. The shoulders were par- 
tially bare, and the short sleeve was gathered up 
by a single spray of delicate lilies. Across the 
bosom, the robe was drawn into graceful folds, 
parting in the centre, and decorated with flow- 
ers. The hair was braided into aheavy knot, at 
the back of the head, and a wreath of tiny green 


leaves encircled the knot. Except the flowers, 


there was no decoration. A1! was in the strictest 
simplicity, but an air of indescribable elegance 
and refinement pervaded her whole appearance. 

As she stepped from before ‘the long mirror, 
she met the cyes of a young man, bearing a 


strong family resemblance to her, fixing them- 
selves earnestly and admiringly upon her. 
“You will go with me, Justus?” she asked, 
as he approached her. ’ 
“Tf it is your pleasure, Theodora. I am only 


too happy to attend you.” He bent towards her 
and whispered: “If I could but know that I 
might hope for your presence always—” 

“Hush, Justus! I think you must remember 
that the subject is forbidden as one likely to de- 
stroy the bonds of friendship between us.” 

“ And is friendship all that I must hope for ?” 

“ All! Methinks it is a great boon, the trué 
and pure friendship which I have heard de- 
scribed. Besides, are you not my own relative ? 
—nearer than any save a brother? Sisters’ chil- 
dren we are, Justus.” And she laid her white 
hand upon his arm with a sisterly freedom that 
disarmed him of all resentment towards her. 
* You will go?” she asked again. 

“Yes, Theodora—and as a brother only, if 
that is all that you can desire me to be to you. 
Bat I shall make a sorry attendant.” 

The two passed out together, and just as they 
were about to enter the quaintly-decorated Greek 
chariot, another chariot, with wild, prancing 
horses, nearly run against them. 

“That is Eikasia’s carriage,” said Theodora, 
when her momentary fright was over. “ Did 
you observe what a beautiful thing it is ?” 
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“‘T saw that it was built in the form of a sea- 
shell. Eikasia has taste as well as beauty.” 

“ Yes—and O, Justus! how grarfdly beautiful 
she is—how full of glorious strength and maj- 
esty. Do you know that I shrink away into 
nothing beside Eikasia?—she seems to over- 
shadow me with her commanding presence.” 

“And yet,” said Justus, passionately, “one 
hair from that golden braid exceeds her charms.” 

“Nonsense! Do you think me so vain as to 
be caught by such rhapsodies, my good cousin ? 
Keep your fine speeches for finer ladies than I.” 

When Justus and Theodora entered the great 
reception chamber of the empress, Eikasia was 
already there. She was dressed magnificently 
in a rich green robe, embroidered with gold 
stars. On her head she wore a brilliant coronet, 
composed of gold and emeralds. Her train was 
three yards in length, and was of white satin, 
bordered with gold stars on a green ground. A 
broad girdle, in which gold was curiously inter- 


woven, confined her loose robe in folds around 
her waist, and a chain of emeralds drooped from 
her white throat, setting off its exquisite fairness. 
A pale, olive hue was faintly lighted up with a 
struggling crimson, but it was the eyes that 
lighted up the wondrous face—the deep, passion- 
ate eyes, whose glances seemed absolutely to 
burn with the fires of the spirit within. The long 
lashes that shaded them rested on the cheek; 
and the dark eyebrows were pencilled so evenly, 
that every hair lay in its own place, and seemed 
as if it could not be spared from the general 
effect. 

Eikasia’s hair was of that peculiar tint of pur- 
plish black that is at once so rare and so beauti- 
ful ; and, unlike Theodora’s, she wore it in long 
curls, that fell over her face, partially concealing 
the passionate look that sometimes welled out 
from the very soul, in moments of her intensest 
enthusiasm. 

Won by that look—for she wore it now—a 
person, entering the room, walked slowly past 
the others who were standing in groups, or re- 
clining on seats about the apartments, and stayed 
his footsteps only when he reached the spot 
where she was standing. 

Addressing her in the grave and sententious 
tone adopted in the Greek fashion, he said— 
“ Woman is the source of evil.” 

Her quick eye caught sight of the golden 
apple. She divined immediately the cause of 
this, and the use to which he was to apply it, 
and her dark eyes glistened with a proud, yet 
happy expression, as she quickly answered— 
“ But woman is also the source of much good.” 

She turned aside to speak to Theodora, but 
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her words were bitter and sarcastic now—for 
there was an air of sweetness and purity in The- 
odora’s face, that contrasted with her own pas- 
sionate nature. The emperor, who saw it too, 
was disenchanted in a moment. All her beauty 
faded from before his sight, and he turned away 
disenthralled. 

What was it? Did her tones jar upon his 
nerves, or was he attracted to the other maiden, 
whose blushing cheek attested her modesty, and 
whose intelligent eyes proclaimed her intellec- 
tuality? Who knows, save by what followed? 
The apple quivered in his hand. He advanced 
—stopped—went on, in Corporal Trim’s own 
fashion, hundreds of years afterwards, and— 
placed the bright, shining, but most undigestible 
fruit known since Eden, in the hand of the fair 
Theodora! 

Never before had such a blow fallen on the 
self-complacency of Eiskasia. The words died 
on her lips, and the tears forced themselves into 
those large, black orbs that burned so brightly a 
few moments before. It was like the rain after 
the lightning. She had not counted upon this. 
When the emperor had entered, she looked 
proudly around, and the memory of that last 
glance in the great steel mirror was still vivid 
enough to assure her that she would bear off the 
palm of beauty. Now, the veil had fallen from 
her eyes, and she saw another preferred before 
her! 

A few moments of that forced gaiety which 
disappointed pride puts on, at first, to hide the 
keen pangs that are crushing it, and then Eikasia 
was gone; and the party, following her lead, as 
usual, broke up. At the door, Justus stood 
ready with a mantle of fine wool, to guard The- 
odora from the night air. She was trembling all 
over with the strong excitement of the evening. 
Justus thought she was shivering, and he 
wrapped her up still closer. Could he have 
known that she was dead to him from that mo- 
ment, the poor youth’s constant heart would 
have bled deeply. 

In the monastery of Santa Maria, Eikasia 
secluded herself from every eye save those of the 
good sisters and her confessor. She had felt the 
throb of ambition—she now wore the garb of 
humility. The brief day-dream had faded, but 
its going down had left none of those bright 
hues that the sun leaves at parting. Henceforth, 
life was painted for her in those sombre shades of 
gray that are too dull already to subside into any 
other tint. And while Eikasia composed and 
sung psalms, to cure the fever of a soul panting 
for the gift of love, the favored Theodora was 
preparing to ascend the throne beside him who, 


had he not been emperor, would have equally 
shared her heart. 

The Empress Euphrosyne, after her son’s mar- 
riage, retired to a monastery to pass the remain- 
der of her days in a spot which she regretted 
ever to have quitted. One farewell look at the 
sarcophagus of green marble, one sigh to the 
memory of Michael, and she was lost to the 
outer world. 


Theodora accompanied the emperor on one of 
his visits to the neighboring convents. A nun, 
clad in the deepest black vestments, attracted her 
notice by the height and beauty of her figure. 
Her face was almost entirely concealed by the 
broad bands which she, more than the others, 
had drawn closely around it. But the full red 
lips, unfaded and blooming still, and guarding a 
row of pearls of unexampled beauty, brought 
to her memory the proud Eikasia, as she stood, 
waiting in the palace hall, for the distinction she 
was so sure would come to her. 

Eikasia’s eyes betrayed her emotion. The 
emperor spoke to her courteously, without re- 
membering her, and the “last straw”? was laid 
on the pride that-had been her ruling passion. 
She answered him in a low murmur that sounded 
little like the tone that so jarred upon his nerves 
when, years ago, the golden apple seemed so 
nearly within her reach. 

We struggle, like wounded birds, against the 
destiny that seems so cruel—yet how recklessly 
we fling away the golden fruit that might be 
ours! and somewhere away among dim cloisters 
in which we have hidden our grief, we sometimes 
catch a glimpse of our coveted prize in the 
hands of another! What wonder, then, if we 
beat the bars of the dreary cage in which we 
dwell! 


BOOKS NOT IN PRESS. 

“ The Polisher of the Dun Cow,” by the author 
of “ The Scouring of the White Horse.” 

“Whity Brown,” a poem by the author of 
Bitter-Sweet.” 

“ Many ways out of Wedlock,” by the author 
of “ Two ways to Wedlock.” 

“Eve Button,” by the author of “Adam 
Beade.” 

“ Before the Sun rose,” by the author of 
“ While it was Morning.” 

“ The Live Notoriety,” by the author of “The 
Dead Secret.” 

“ Words to be Borrowed,” by the editor of 
“ Readings for Lent.” 

“The Column of Smoke,” by the author of 
“ The Pillar of Fire.” (Decidedly a betier story 
than the author’s “Pirate of the Gulf,” and 
“ Dancing Feather.’’) 

These unwritten volumes can be secured by 
enterprising publishers, if they will offer sufficient 
inducement to the authors to write them—Provi- 
dence Press. 
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NORTHFIELD. 


BY NELLIE WILDWOOD. 


How nobly now thy beauties stand confessed, 

Calm village of New England, the loveliest and best; 
Thy peaceful valley, and thy shady street, 

Lure the tired traveller to a cool retreat. 


Here Ceres walks the plain, and waves her wand, 
And youth and age obey her sage command ; 

Go forth, and scatter with unsparing hand 

The seed of industry throughout the land. 


Then may your labors with success be crowned, 
And peace and plenty may your board surround ; 
And joys that spring from innocence and love, 
Smile on you here, and raise your thoughts above. 


No sickening vapors rise to blight life’s joy ; 
No fierce siroco, with its dread alloy ; 

But hygiean blessings crown each happy brow, 
And at the goddess’ shrine we hopeful bow. 


The expansive meadows, decked in varied green, 
Attract the admiring gaze—with blessings teem ; 
And floweret, tree and shrub, in beauty rare, 

In wild profusion grow, and tempt the florist’s care. 


Here, too, in quiet majesty a river winds its way, 

While here and there a bonny bark upon its waters play ; 
Its pebbly borders, and its wood-crowned banks, 

Echo with music and with schoolboy pranks. 


Here wave unrivalled, mid the gorgeous bloom 
Of odorous blossoms which the air perfume, 
The venerable elms which deck the shade— 
For talking age and whispering lovers made. 


We praise the Power* which graced this rural scene, 
Whose taste suggested what inspired my theme; 

Oft may the wind-rocked branches gently wave 

O’er hearts as true, as courteous, and as brave. 


* Thomas Power, Esq., of Boston, who projected and 
assisted in setting out the beautiful elms that adorn the 
street—also the founder of our ‘‘ Social Library.” 
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THE GRISETTE,. 


° BY CARL CRAYON. 


Marre sat singing cheerily in her little attic, 
while her busy fingers glibly plied the needle. 
Marie was always merry and joyous, working 
constantly at her embroidery, and chirping con- 
tinually while she labored, happy as a cricket, 
careless and free as a bird, industrious and frugal 
as ever grisette was known to be, and enjoying 
as much of life as it was possible for a pretty 
girl of Paris to realize upon two francs six sous 
per diem, which she earned with her own tiny 
hands. 

Marie never knew who she was, and none ap- 
peared to know more of her (in the quartier 
where she dwelt) than she knew of herself! The 
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concierge of the old maison where she lived had 
no occasion to call upon Marie for the weekly 
rental of her narrow apartment, for she was one 
of his promptest tenants, and her stipend was 
always forthcoming the hour it became due. 
The diet of the pretty grisette was very simple, 
her health excellent, she was constantly em- 
ployed, and time wore away with her most 
happily. 

Jean Marpleu had taken a deep interest in 
Marie, and though the sweet girl had been his 
tenant for several years, he had never asked her 
for her rent—because, as I have stated, he had 
had no occasion to do so. The morning it fell 
due, it was always paid; and as often as the 
money came into the old man’s hands, he passed 
into his little private room quietly, and deposit- 
ing the silver coin in a small japanned box by. it- 
self, he would secure the treasure in his safe, and 
smile, good-naturedly, as he said to himself-—“ so 
much more added to Marie’s fortune.” 

Now the pretty grisette knew nothing at all of 
this. She only knew that old Marpleu was 
always pleasant and kind to her, and she knew 
that he was exceedingly civil to his “ pet of 
tenants,’’ whenever she met him, and that he 
contrived to put himself in her way very often, 
when she came and went, at the old maison. 
But Marie chirped, and sang, and laughed. She 
came and went, and believed that old Marpleu 
was thus civil to her because he knew she was a 
good tenant. 

One afternoon, the old man met a well-dressed 
youth of two-and-twenty coming out of the 
house, as he returned to his domicil. He was a 
stranger to Marpleu, and, though it was not an 
uncommon occurrence to meet visitors at the 
ancient maison (where lodged his score of ten- 
ants), yet the appearance of this individual 
struck him, and he watched his retreating foot- 
steps with more than ordinary interest. 

The youth was a foreigner, plainly. His 
dress and gait, his manner and tout ensemble, 
showed him to be no Parisian, at all events. 
Marpleu was a keen observer of men and 
events. He looked after the youth, as he went 
out, and said, mentally: “ Who is this? What 
does he want? Haply he seeks lodgings.” But 
Marpleu really did not think so, at all! 

He went into his own room, at the rear of the 
first floor, and having seated himself at the win- 
dow—still thinking of the youthful stranger 
whom he had thus met—his eye suddenly en- 
countered the form of that young gentleman, 
outside, beyond the house. There would have 
been nothing remarkable in this fact, simply— 
because the street led into the Rue d’ Antoine, a 


principal thoroughfare, whither the youth was 
bound. But, at the moment Marpleu saw him 
the second time, the stranger was gazing up at 
the dormer window of the old attic of his house ; 
and Marpleu very distinctly observed that he 
kissed his hand to somebody in that direction 
—which interesting process as plainly had been 
responded to, in kind, for the young man smiled, 
raised his castor and disappeared, evidently in 
most excellent spirits ! 

“So I thought,” murmured Marpleu to him- 
self. ‘She has found her affinity. He has not 
been here long. Marie has met him but recently, 
and he will follow up the acquaintance. I will 
see to it.” 

Now, Monsieur Jean Marpleu had no partic- 
ular claim upon Marie’s attention, seemingly, 
more than another obliging civil concierge could 
have. So fur as she was personally concerned, 
she only knew him as her landlord, to whom for 
three years and more she had promptly paid her 
weekly rent. What right had he to “sce to it” 
that she became acquainted with this or that 
young gentleman, whom she might fancy? or, 
why should he “see to it” that she did, or did 
not accept the attentions and civilities of any- 
body with whom she was pleased ? 

Marie was a poor but pretty grisette, earning 
her living with her own hands, humming her 
way through the world, without a care for the 
morrow, always the same gentle, loving crea- 
ture flitting along upon the top-wave of moder- 
ately-earned ease and pleasure, owing nothing, 
and owning but littlke more—healthy, industri- 
ous, happy and hopeful. 

What had Jean Marpleu in common with the 
fate or fortune or conduct of this pretty grisette ? 
Or, why should he trouble himself about his co- 
quettish tenant—in Paris, at any rate—so long 
as she paid him her rent, and was under no obli- 
gation to the old concierge, in any way? We 
shall see, anon. 

As I have said already, Marie seemed to be 
unknown to any one. She was a waif, an estray, 
afoundling. But she had been cared for until 
she was old enough to earn her own living, and 
then she found her way to Paris—from the inte- 
rior—where she subsequently lived and thrived, 
as young girls readily do there, upon a small 
pittance, carefully managed. 

Jean Marpleu was an old bachelor. When 
Marie came to pay her first week’s rent, she 
offered him a Napoleon to exchange for her. 
Now this gold coin had been curiously “ nicked,” 
and it had passed through Marpleu’s hands but 
afew days previously, in another direction—he 
having paid it, with others, to a relative. Mar- 
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pleu recognized it, and was surprised; and he 
followed the matter out, by great inquiry, until 
he ascertained that Marie was actually his own 
dissolute brother’s natural daughter ! 

But Marpleu said nothing about the secret he 
possessed. Marie paid her rent, he kept an eye 
on her continually, he came to love her like a 
father, and he saved every franc he could lay by 
(after becoming conversant with her history) for 
a dowry, which he resolved to bestow on her, if 
she married agreeably to his wishes. But Marie 
knew nought of his good intentions. And so, 
had any one hinted to her that old Marpleu was 
in any wise solicitous upon her account, Marie 
would naturally have laughed outright, and 
would instantly have asked—“ why, what has he 
to do with me?” 

The young gentleman spoken of was a stu- 
dent of medicine—the only son of a wealthy 
English lady, who had recently come to Paris 
with him, to complete the youth’s education at 
the Institute. He met with Marie casually at 
one of the public gardens, and became enamored 
of her. From the day of their first meeting, 
Marie became at once reserved and quiet—then 
sad and communicative. She worked harder 
than ever, earned more money, but did not sing 
and chatter and coquette as formerly. Marpleu 
observed all this, and he watched the daily com- 
ing and going of the young stranger, who fre- 
quently visited the quarters of his pretty tenant. 

Some four or five months afterwards, the hith- 
erto healthy and happy grisette suddenly took 
sick, and fur three days old Marpleu did not see 
her. Her rent became due, and, for the first time, 
Marie did not make her appearance to pay it. 
The old concierge was curious, for he could not 
account for it. Had she disappeared, entirely ? 
He became uneasy. He went up to her door, 
and listened. Could she have fled? There 
was no song, no movement, no sound within the 
little attic-room which had hitherto, fay many a 
month, throughout the long days, been made 
merry and joyous with the cheerful hum of his 
busy tenant, as she plied the needle, and chanted 
over her never-ceasing work! Should he go in? 
Was the door fustened? He knelt, and peered 
into the small key-hole. The key was upon the 
inside, What could have happened ? 

Marpleu was about to knock, and thus relieve 
his anxiety in some measure, when he heard 
footsteps near him, and turning about, he con- 
fronted the young student of medicine, who anx- 
iously inquired, ‘ How is she to-day, monsieur ?” 

“How? who?” said Marpleu, quickly. 

“ Marie,” rejoined the student. “She has 
| been very ill for three days past, monsieur.” 
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“Ti?” exclaimed Marpleu. 
know it.” 

“Why should you?” said the student. “On 
reflection, I do not know why you should care 
about it. Still, she is your tenant” 

“Yes, yes, monsieur,” responded Marpleu, 
earnestly. ‘ Tell me, I pray you, if she is very 
sick, I—I did not see her for several days. 
Her rent was due—” 

“Yes, and she has not paid it, I presume. 
Take this,” continued the student, handing him 
a louis d’or, “ and do not disturb her. Your rent 
shall be paid promptly. But do not make her 
uncomfortable.” 

“ No—no!” rejoined Marpleu, warmly, thrust- 
ing the coin back upon the stranger. ‘“ You do 
not know Jean Marpleu, young man! Let me 
see her—you are her friend—her physician—her 
lover, mayhap. Come! we will go in together. 
I did not know of this! She needs care, assist« 
ance, anurse=-ah, mon Dieu! Why did I not 
think that she might be ill ?” 

The student opened the door softly, and en- 
tered the low attic, which was neatly but plainly 
furnished, followed by the old concierge, who was 
deeply troubled, evidently, by this sudden dis- 
covery. 

Marie was sleeping soundly, and at her bed- 
sile there sat anurse, whom the young man had 
sent in on the previous day to attend upon his 
fevered and prostrate patient. So quietly had 
all this occurred, that old Marpleu had learned 
nothing of it previously to this moment; and he 
felt greatly relieved to know that everything was 
being done, that kindness, skill and atfection 
could perform for the only creature on earth he 
had ever loved. Without uttering a word, old 
Marpleu looked upon Marie’s paling cheek, ant 
pressing his hand to his head, he crept softly out 
of the room. : 

The student felt the pulse of the fair girl, and 
shook his head. “She is very ill,” he mur- 
mured. “ To-night, I will call in further med- 
ical assistance; in the meantime, admit no vis- 
itors, Jeannette,” he added, to the nurse. ‘“ She 
must be kept perfectly quiet, remember.” He 
was about to move away, as Marie opened her 
eye, and in a faint voice, said: 

“Ah, monsieur, you are very kind! You will 
not desert me? WhenI am better able—if I re- 
cover—TI will thank you—thank you—” 

The student pressed her hand. Then he 
stooped forward, and bent over the prostrate 
form of the gentle girl, and imprinted a kiss— 
then another=softly upon her clear white fore- 
head, as he said, in a gentle tone: 

“Ah, Marie, you are very dear to me, and you 


“I did not 
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must be quiet, at present. You are ill—very ill, 
Be patient. I will constantly attend you. No 
more, now!” Again he kissed her, and as she 
sunk into a soft slumber once more, he silently 
departed, enjoining upon the nurse to admit no 
visitors. 

The wretched fever increased. Maria soon 
became delirious. The attendance of the best 
medical men in Paris was had, by order of both 
Marpleu and her stranger friend. She was care» 
fully removed to the lower story, and everything 
that care and friendship and love could do for 
her was most assiduously bestowed upon the 
poor but beautiful grisette, for weeks—while she 
lay at the very door of death! 

Henry Walton, her aristocratic lover, was con- 
stantly beside her. He gave up his studies, en- 
tirely, and with an honorable devotedness, 
omitted nothing that could conduce to her prob- 
able comfort and relief, amidst her fearful and 
perilous prostration. 

When Maria, one lovely day, for the first time 
come to consciousness, gazed about the room, 
and asked, “where am I?’ a thrill of joy, in- 
deed, agitated the trembling heart of her lover, 
as he took her hand in his own, and answered : 

“Safe, dearest Marie—safe! Surrounded by 
those who love you!” 

And Marpleu, too, was very-happy. He had 
learned, during Marie’s sickness, that the young 
stranger, though far above the poor grisette in 
social station, was a man of solid worth and 
soundest honor; and he had ample proof that 
his affection for Marie was both pure and strong, 
and as ardent as his manly nature. ‘ 

“T cannot tell you her history, young man,” 
said Marpleu to him, after her final recovery. 
“ You tell me, as you have told her, that you 
love her. Lam glad of it. You cannot doubt 
the purity of her affection for you, I know—and 
she will make you a devoted, faithful, excellent 
wife. She has no fortune; but, on the day of 
your union with her, I will give her a dowry of 
twenty thousand francs, as a small token of the 
estimation which I entertain of our charming 
Marie.” 

“Thank you, monsicur,” said Henry, ear- 
nestly. And, within a twelvemonth, the poor 
grisette, more beautiful than ever, became the 
honored wife of Henry Walton, M. D., of Glou- 
cestershire, England. 


LOVE. 
O, the soft commerce! 0, the tender ties, 
" Close-twisted with the fibres of the heart, 
Which, broken, break them; and drain off the soul 
Of human joy, and make it pain to live— 
And is it then to live? when such friends part, 
Tis the survivor dies.—Youna. 


SONG. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Sing no more! Thy heart is crossed 
By some dire thing; 

Sing no more! Thy lute has lost 
Its one sweet string. 

The music of the heart and lute 

Are mute—are mute! 


Laugh no more! The earth hath taught 
A false, fond strain ; 

Laugh no more! Thy soul hath caught 
The grave’s first stain. 

The pleasures of the world are known, 

And flown—and flown! 


Weep no more! The fiercest pains 
Were love, were pride; 

Weep no more! The world’s strong chafhs 
Are cast aside. 

And all the war of life must cease, 

In peace—in peace! 
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MARY BILLINGS’S WHEEL, 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

More than one hundred and fifty years ago, 
there stood on Long-acre Street, in Boston, a 
long, brick building devoted to the sole purpose 
of,educating young ladies. It may not be be- 
lieved—this plain statement of a fact, but it is, 
nevertheless, quite true. 

Long-acre Street was that part of Tremont 
Street that lies between Winter and School; 
and the building itself most probably stood nearly 
where is now Hamilton Place. Its walls shel- 
tered no professors ; there were no diplomas ; and 
no language was spoken there save that which 
glides so full and glib over a Yankee tongue. 
No vexed question of woman’s rights or woman’s 
wrongs, was ever, in all probability, mooted be- 
neath its roof; and it is certain that neither harp 
nor piano ever woke up the sleeping echoes of 
the Long-acre school. 

It was a school of spinning, my dear ladies ! 
and young girls took their little foot wheels out 
upon the Common opposite, and made better 
music than half that is now drawn out of groan- 
ing instruments that become instruments of tor- 
ture to a sensitive ear. ’ 

This was no “ school of design for women,” 
but simply a place where the manufacture of 
linen thread might be learned, in preparation for 
weaving it into those strong and almost imper- 
ishable fabrics unknown at the present day. 

In this “ school for spinning ”’ as it was called, 
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the daughters of some of the best families in Bos- 
ton were learners; and it was not dreamed of as 
a disgrace when Mary Billings, the child of one 
of the leading men, took her seat, one day, beside 
the prettiest little wheel that was ever brought 
into the establishment. 

With that peculiar grace with which she 
touched everything, she fastened the flowing 
head of flax to the distaff, wet her pretty fingers 
in the tiny cup of water beside her, and, under 
the directions of a pleasant-looking old lady in a 
blue checked apron and striped gown, she took 
her first lesson. 

She succeeded admirably on the onset. Some 
who had been there several weeks, had no better 
work than she on that day, and good Mrs. Brooks 
felt proud of her pupil. The old lady watched 
her as she sat, day after day, pulling out the flax, 
her long, curly brown hair escaping from the 
confinement prescribed by Puritan delicacy ; her 
ripe, rosy mouth sending forth rich volumes of 
song, heard high and distinct above all the hum 
and clatter of the spinning wheels, and her little 
foot with its quaint, buckled shoe, pressed lightly 
on the foot board. She thought surely that no 
such beautiful creature ever existed as this 
laughing, light-hearted little maiden, in whose 
beauty she rejoiced, as she would in that of a 
pleasant landscape or a garden of flowers. 

Close beside Mary, was a bashfal, blushing, 
little creature, whose threads became perpetually 
entangled and broken. It was not long before 
Mary had entwined herself completely around 
the child’s heart, by the cheerful aid which she 
was soon able to give her. One fine day, leave 
was given to take the wheels out upon the Com- 
mon; and Mary and little Alice carried theirs 
under what in these days we call the Great Elm. 
It was a lovely sight, those two beautiful girls, 
sitting side by side under the shade of the trees, 
with the sweet little “Silver Lake” in front, 
and the cattle browsing peacefully upon the 
green grass beyond, or lying in groups around 
the vast field. 

Neither of them was bornin America. Mary’s 
English home was on the banks of the Devon, 
and Alice had opened her blue eyes in full sight 
of the Scottish heather. But the few days that 
had seen them plying their busy little wheels to- 
gether, had made them feel of one country, as 
indeed they were by adoption. 

Mr. Billings, the father of Mary, was a strongly 
practical man. He was wealthy in the accepta- 
tion of those times. He owned tracts of land in 
Boston, that would bring him eight millions, at 
the least, at the present time; and he lived in a 
good, substantial house, not far from where the 
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Hancock mansion is nestled among its taller 
neighbors. But rich as he was, and owning sev- 
eral slaves, as was the custom for people of his 
class, he thought it right for Mary to learn all 
kinds of useful employment suited to her sex. 

With Alice it was different. Her father was 
a poor but honest Scotchman, with a large fam- 
ily, of which Alice was the eldest. He lived in 
one of the numerous “ ten-footers,” as they were 
called, a few of which are still scattered around 
the more obscure localities of our city. Not now 
with large, open yards, and cheerful prospect be- 
fore them, but pent up in narrow and unwhole- 
some courts and alleys. It was a matter of stern 
necessity that Alice should learn to work. Mrs. 
Duncan, a delicate, feeble woman, with several 
small children, would have been glad of her help 
at home, but she struggled on without her, for 
the sake of her learning an employment which 
might, one day, contribute to the comfort of the 
family. 

On this day Mary drew all these things from 
the little sly Alice; and as a favored and in- 
dulged child, she drew her own plans for doing 
good to Alice, and finding a source of delight to 
herself. That night, after proudly showing her 
father the progress she had made in spinning, he 
asked her what she wanted for her reward. 

“ What I fear you will not be willing to give 
me, father,” was her reply. 

Mr. Billings looked round with the satisfied 
air of a man who knows it is in his power to 
grant any reasonable request, and bade her ask 
freely. 

“ Then, father, I ask you to adopt Alice Dun- 
can, as your daughter.” ; 

Her father looked surprised, and Mary went 
on. 
“T went home with her to-day. There was a 
baby of six months old, twins of two years, and 
three children older. Everything was clean, but 
very poor. Alice’s mother is not strong-looking, 
though able to do the family’s work without her 
help ; and Alice is anxious, I know, to relieve 
her father of the burden of maintaining her. 
That is why she is learning to spin. Now, 
father, you are able to maintain two daughters, 
and you have butone. I doso long for a sister !” 

“ But would it be right to lift Alice so much 
above her own family? For you know, my 
child, that I wish to educate you faithfully, and 
to keep you in good standing.” 

“But, father, I will teach Alice all that I 
know, so that she will be capable of teaching her 
brothers and sisters.” 

“ Are you sure that it would benefit them ?” 

“ Very sure! and now, dear father, don’t let 
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us moralize any longer, but act. One word will 
settle it all. May I have Alice? Yes or no!” 

“If they can spare her, yes.” 

“Thank you! MayI tell herso? And will 
you go to her futher about it ?” 

Mr. Billings could not resist the pleadings of 
his child, when she was leaning over him with 
her soft curls, from which the string had escaped, 
floating over his cheek. He kissed her tenderly, 
and said, “I have long thought that your life 
was too lonely, since your blessed mother was 
taken from us. Take this little Alice, if you 
wish, and may the good Father bless you both.” 

It was not the fashion for the stern Puritans 
to give way to the feelings of tenderness, but 
there was a mine of sympathy in the heart of 
Faithful Billings, and sometimes it overflowed 
and reached the lips. 

Little Alice Duncan was installed the next 
week as his daughter, with the promise of seeing 
her father’s family as often as she pleased ; for it 
was no part of his scheme to alienate her from 
her own friends. 

At that period, there was little education for 
the females in the colonies; but as far as was 
practical, the two girlé were well taught. They 
read, wrote, sewed and spun; and these, with 
English History and the common rules of arith- 
metic, were all that comprised the learning of 
the Puritans, except what related to household 
matters. In these last, every young woman was 
expected to be skilled; and it was deemed no 
derogation from the highest rank, to be found en- 
gaged in the kitchen. 

Lightly, then, and happily enough passed the 
lives of these two young creatures, although re- 
strained in most things by Puritan strictness of 
deportment. Meantime the spinning went on, 
and its proceeds were religiously devoted to the 
benefit of the family of Mr. Duncan, thereby giv- 
ing the young spinners a motive to increased 
diligence. 

Under the broad elm that stood before Mr. 
Billings’s door, they were seated on one beauti- 
ful afternoon in June, with the tiny wheels emu- 
lating each other in swiftness of revolutions. The 
girls were engaged in eager and animated conver- 
sation with Mr. Billings, who brought home the 
news of a ship having arrived from England, by 
which he expected many letters, and perhaps 
friends also. They were interrupted by the ap- 
proach of a stranger, who, having apparently 
just asked the direction of a little child in the 
street, was walking straight up to the house. 
The group under the tree caught his eye, and he 
stood a moment as if entranced by the sight. 

He was a tall, handsome young man, although 


somewhat disfigured in appearance by the puri- 
tanical cut of his garments, and the shortness of 
his hair, which seemed to have been recently 
cropped. After ascertaining that it was Mr. 
Billings whom he addressed, he handed that gen- 
tleman a letter, which proved to be one of intro- 
duction from a friend of the latter, in London. 
It recommended the bearer, Sedley Claremont, 
to his politeness and attention, stating him to be 
of high birth and education, and one who would 
do honor to any house in the colony, in which he 
might take up his abode. It was sufficient that 
the young man had received Mr. Fairfield’s ap- 
proval, to ensure him a welcome reception with 
Mr. Billings, who despatched the girls to order 
supper for the guest, and the best bedroom to be 
prepared. In short, Sedley Claremont became 
a permanent fixture in the house, and it resulted 
in an attachment to Mary Billings, which prom- 
ised happiness to both. 

While Mary’s heart was open to this new in- 
fluence, it did not diminish her love for Alice 
Duncan. When Sedley painted the charms of a 
home in England, she had no other thought than 
that Alice should share that home with her; and 
the two girls painted bright pictures of the future. 

We will pass over the days of wooing, 
which were as brilliant and happy as those in 
the experience of any of you who have gone 
through with that blissful period. It had been 
decided, quite recently, that Alice should not go 
back with Claremont, but should remain to ac- 
company Mr. and Mrs. Billings, when they 
should visit Mary next year. 

As the day approached, Mary was grieved and 
disturbed by Sedley’s apparent low spirits. Some- 
thing, she knew not what, had clouded the hap- 
piness which had seemed so perfect. He grew 
pale and haggard ; and, although his manner was 
kind and tender, it seemed mingled with a pity 
for which she could not account, when directed 
towards herself. What indeed had she to be pitied 
for? Blessed, as she fancied, above all others, 
life had seemed to her hopes like a long, long 
summer day, in which there was no cloud, 
no shadow. But an inexplicable cloud, an unex- 
pected shadow, seemed closing around her, all the 
more fearful because unknown. 

It came upon her like a flash. Not by any 
seeking for there was a week in which she had been 
folding her hands in prayer—not to unfold the 
mystery—but for grace to bear it when it should 
unfold itself! And it was all revealed in a sin- 
gle look of Sedley’s and an answering one of 
Alice Duncan's, There was no need of explana- 
tion, The first look told her that she had lost 
her place in Sedley’s heart; the second told her 
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how fully it could be replaced by another. Al- 
most any other woman than Mary, would have 
probed such feelings to the quick ; but Mary was 
of that class, small as it is, who let matters take 
their course without talking of them, 

There was a strong revulsion of feeling-strong 
enough at first to shake her to the very soul~but 
when that was past, she nerved herself up toa 
certain point. To meet either of them again, she 
felt was impossible; but she wrote to Sedley, 
telling him what she knew. She didnot say in 
what way the knowledge came, but it was too 
true for him to controvert or even to question 
her. When he received the letter through the 
hands of her mother, Mary and her father were 
on their way to the hills of New Hampshire, to 
visit a brother of Mr. Billings. 

Poor little Alice! Trembling and feeling 
guilty, although she had never for a moment lis- 
tened to Sedley’s remorseful but earnest appeals 
to her heart, she believed herself a miserable, un- 
grateful creature, unworthy of Mary’s confidence 
or love. But it was not so. She had never 
wronged Mary in word or thought. She had 
fled from Sedley’s presence whenever he had 
spoken to her of his declining love for Mary ; not 
because she did not love him, for she was ‘fast 
coming to that point, but from her affection for 
Mary. She was not less miserable when Mary 
resigned him to her. He brought her the letter, 
written in Mary’s fair Italian hand, every word 
and letter as precise as if the writer’s brain were 
cool, and her hand steady. Sedley pointed it out 
to her, this apparent indifference, and Alice was 
almost convinced, 

Mr. Billings returned without Mary. He 
loved Alice too well to blame her, even before she 
told him how little she had done to encourage 
him. And the calm, sturdy Puritan, though 
half desgising a man who knew his own mind so 
little, was inwardly glad that Mary’s penetration 
had discovered it before marriage. 

The marriage was fixed on when Alice became 
convinced that Mary wished it; but of the two, 
Alice was the most joyful. In the wilds of New 
Hampshire, Mary found a heart more stable than 
that upon which she had leaned before; one 
whose name was afterwards immortalized by no- 
ble deeds, and has descended, unstained, to those 
who now bear it. 

When Sedley and his bride, both half repen- 
tant, and wholly remorseful, arrived in England, 
Mary and her noble husband had been married 
several weeks, and occupied the dear old home in 
Queen Street with her father and mother. And 
Mary’s little wheel is still kept as an heir-loom 
in the family, 
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A PECULIARLY PERILOUS PREDICAMENT. 


CONVALESCENCE. 
BY M. T CALDER. 


In my chamber’s calm and stillness, 
From the busy world aloof, 

Sweet companions come with illness— 
Sunny streaks in darkest woof. 


Though my limbs grow listless, weary ; 
Languid, too, my pillowed head; 

And the hours wear long and dreary, 
Blessings still are round my bed. 


Earnest thoughts come sweeping o’er me, 
And my solitude delight, 

Which, with earthly cares before me, 
Scarcely could be read aright. 


Point they forth the path of duty, 

. From this silent chamber shown, 

Far more plainly in its beauty, 
Than in health was ever known. 


And they picture forth the brightness 
That is shining o'er my way, 

Asking if my soul, in whiteness, 
Aught for mercies can repay. 


Then my heart with deepest thrilling, 
Upward turns to love divine, 

That from the great throne is willing 
To have care for iffe like mine ; 


That looks down to soothe my anguish, 
If in aught I meet with strife; 

Sendeth strength whene’er I languish, 
Giveth back my soul to life. 


[oRIGINAL.] 


A PECULIARLY PERILOUS PREDICAMENT. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Tue subscriber never knew, or heard talk of a 
finer night than the twenty-third of—no matter 
what month, in—never mind what year. Those 
of my readers who were at that time on Canton 
River, will doubtless recollect a large ship that 
lay moored at Whampoa Reach. It is unneces- 
sary to mention her name, the singularity of her 
build being sufficient to recall her to the minds 
of all who saw her; her bows being placed in 
the extreme forward part of the vessel, and the 
stern very far aft, while, by a strange freak of the 
builder, her keel had been placed so low down as 
to be wholly beneath the surface of the water, 
and therefore entirely out of sight. 

As I have before intimated, it was a lovely 
night. The full moon was sailing in cloudless 
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glory up the heavens ; her silvery light stream- 
ing in a long line of dagzling splendor far down 
the smooth surface of the noble river. Here and 
there the misty outlines of spars and rigging 
towered high above the huge, motionless hull that 
supported them. A gentle breeze sang musically 
aloft among the thousand threads of running 
gear. The busy current softly babbled and mat- 
tered as it rippled under the bow and hurried 
along the vessel’s side, while from afar a wild 
sea song ina full chorus of manly voices, soft- 
ened by the distance, came swelling over the 
water, high and clear at intervals, and then dying 
away in melodious murmurs that blended with the 
current and the breeze. It was a night for wak- 
ing dreams, and for lovers, and such cattle. 

With a view to “ taking iteasy,”’ I seated iny- 
self upon the taffrail, and watched through half- 
closed eyes the swiftly-gliding boats that occa- 
sionally passed in the distance, their dripping 
oars blazing in the moonbeams. Presently the 
captain ceased his monotonous tramping up and 
down the quarter deck, and came and leaned over 
the rail by my side. For a long while he stood 
gazing silently and abstractedly far down the 
river, apparently buried in profound thought. 
At length he abruptly remarked : 

“A fine night, Mr. Peppermint.” 

“ That’s so,” I replied, “ makes a fellow think 
of home, and the gal, and moonlight walks, and 
the rest of it.” 

“ Yes, precisely,” he muttered, “makes me 
think of blood, and murder, and robbery.” 

A short snort on my part did duty for a laugh 
at such a singular idea. , 

“Do you think, Mr. Peppermint,” he asked, 

,after a protracted interval, during which he had 

stood silently gazing into the stream beneath 
until I had nearly fallen asleep, “do you think 
that under any circumstances, a man would be 
justified in using for his own benefit money that 
came to him by means of a murder and a 
robbery ?” 

“Well, really,” I returned, somewhat at a 
loss as to what he was driving at, “the fact is, 
I never lost much sleep thinking of that partic- 
ular subject, but I’ll take the matter into consid- 
eration, and if anything especial occurs to me 
T’'ll be sure to mention it.” 

“ Well, I have thought of it often and long.” 

“Not that you happen to be personally inter- 
ested?” I inquired, jokingly. 

“You have said it,” he muttered. 

“ Eh—what?’ I exclaimed, and then imme- 
diately dried up; for it was no part of my duty 
to be the keeper of the captain’s conscience or 


secrets ; and so long as he did not interfere with 
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my business as the first officer of the ship, it 
made not a bit of difference to me whether he 
was a robber, or murderer, or Satan himself. 

“Eighteen years ago to-night was exactly 
such a night as this,” remarked the captain, and 
then abruptly paused, as though he had forgotten 
what he was talking about, or was unconscious 
that he had spoken at all. As he looked stead- 
fastly into my face, however, though with vacant 
eyes that had no speculation in them, I felt called 
upon to say something striking and original, 
and therefore remarked: “ Sho !” 

“The ship Medora was all loaded and ready 
to sail on the morrow,” he resumed, and then 
paused again abstractedly. To fill up the hiatus 
I observed : 

“ You don’t say so?” 

“Teo.” 

“ Oo 

“ She lay just precisely where we do.” 

Another pause. 

“The most remarkable thing I ever heard of 
in my life,” said I, with a yawn. 

“What is?” he asked, brightening up, and 
apparently recovering his presence of mind. 

“Q, bless you, anything you like. I’m not at 
all particular ; suit yourself.” 

The captain grinned, and proceeded with his 
story. 

“On board the Medora was a young fellow by 
the name of Jack Brown, who was upon his 
first voyage, and rather innocent, or green, as 
you may say, in the ways and wickedness of the 
world, and of sailors. It was, as I have said, 
just such a night as this, and Jack, feeling de- 
sirous of visiting some friends on board a ship 
further down the river, applied to the captain for 
liberty, and being refused, went sulkily forward 
and stood leaning over the rail, just as we are 
doing now. Presently a couple of men who had 
shipped the day before for the return passage, 
and were strangers to all on board, came up out 
of the forecastle, and after conversing together 
for a few minutes, in a low tone, approached and 
accosted him : 

“* Hullo, shipmate, what ye sulkin’ about, like 
a dog with a sore head? Come, it’s the last 
night in port, and we’re homeward bound to- 
morrow, so get your cheerful tacks aboard and 
take a cruise down the river for an hour or so.’ 

«*] should like to go well enough,’ replied 
Jack, ‘ but I’ve just asked the captain for liberty, 
and he refused.’ 

«« Wal, now, may grog be my pizen et ye 
don’t talk fer all the world as if we were a lot of 
good little boys that mustn’t be naughty. Who 
in thunder keers what the cap’n sez? We're in 


for a lark, we are, and if you’re of the right 
stripe, and have got pluck enough to take a hand 
in a sharp game, where there’s something to be 
made, you can come along, otherwise you may 
stay where you are, and be hanged.’ 

“As Jack had a good share of spunk, and 
didn’t like to have that fact doubted, he at once 
consented to be of the party, though not having 
the slightest idea where they proposed to go, or 
what to do ; that it was in pursuit of fun of some 
sort being enough ferhim. Watching an oppor- 
tunity when no one observed them, the three men 
slipped over the bow, and into a boat that was 
made fast to the martingale guy; and casting 
off the painter, drifted silently away with the 
current. When clear of the ship they took to 
the oars and pulled rapidly down through the 
fleet of vessels that crowded the river, toward the 
lower end of Whampoa Reach. 

“* So far all goes well, and if luck holds till 
morning, we needn’t call Satan our uncle,’ said 
one of the strange sailors, who went by the name 
of Crossbones, taking a big black bottle from his 
pocket and passing it to Jack, after having 
sucked it a good bit himself. 

“*Go in, shipmate,’ he said, ‘drink hearty, 
and to our success, for we’re goin’ to do up just 
about the brownest little job that ever was smelt 
on this river.’ ° 

“ Although Jack was not much accustomed 
to drinking strong fuddle, he couldn’t well refuse 
to swallow a trifle less than a pint of almost pure 
alcohol, because it wouldn’t, he thought, appear 
manly, and it might lower him in the estimation 
of his companions ; a horrible misfortune for an 
honest young fellow. The fiery liquor no sooner 
descended into Jack’s stomach, then it forthwith 
ascended into Jack’s head, making him as bold 
as brass, and ready for anything; and in the 
fullness of his heart he confided to his new 
friends the fact that : 

“* Gorram it, he was in for any sort of a lark 
that might be flying ; either a frolic, a fight, or a 
footrace, by gorry.’ 

“« That’s yer sort, my hearty ; I thought we’d 
find you game ; and we don’t want any but game 
boys about to-night.’ 

“*Game!’ echoed Jack. ‘I'll bet I’m game, 
and you’ll find me so, see’f ye don’t.’ 

“ Although the boat had by this time passed 
the town and all the vessels anchored in the 
Reach, they still continued to pull with the 
stream. 

«Where are we going to, any way” asked 
Jack, rather surprised at their passing all the 
usual places of resort. 

“*Dry up,’ rejoined Crossbones, pointing to- 
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craft we’re bound to; so keep your tongue be- 
- tween your teeth, for we must make it a surprise 

party or none at all.’ 

“Carefully muffling the oars with their hand- 
kerchiefs, that their play in the rollocks might 
not attract attention, they pulled cautiously to- 
ward the vessel. There was no one visible upon 
her deck, and but a single light on board, which 
streamed from the stern windows of the cabin. 

“*Reckon they don’t stand anchor watch 
aboard that boat,’ said Jack. 

“Hush up, you bloody Arab,’ whispered 
Crossbones, with an impatient gesture; ‘ not 
another loud word out of ye, or you'll spoil the 
whole thing. That’s the craft we deserted from. 
They keep their watches fast enough, I promise 
ye, but the lookout appears to be asleep.’ 

“QO, that’s the craft, is it?’ said Jack ; ‘ want 
to get your chest and traps out of her I 
suppose ?” 

“ ¢ Better than that, a precious sight,’ returned 
his companion, significantly. : 

“ At this moment a man on board the vessel 
mounted from the deck to the to’gallant fore- 
castle, and having looked about for a few minutes, 
seated himself upon the pall-bit head. 

“«That’s the lookout,’ whispered Crossbones, 
‘the watches are set, and we’d best go in at 
once.’ 

“ The oars were unshipped and the boat allowed 
to drift with the tide down toward the vessel 
until directly beneath her stern, when it was 
made fast by the painter to one of the rudder 
chains. Ata distane of some twelve or fifteen 
feet above them were the open windows of the 
cabin, with the deadlights raised and hooked up. 

“« Now, then, Jack,’ said Crossbones, when. he 
had succeeded in grappling the boat-hook upon 
the ledge of one of the windows, ‘you’re the 
lightest, just shin up and look in at the window. 
Be careful and don’t make any more noise than 
you can help, for there may be somebody stirring 
inside.’ 

“Jack, who was as agile as a cat, went up the 
slender staff of the boat-hook hand over hand, 
and putting his head in at the window, took a 
comprehensive survey of the interior. 

“‘*Well,’ said both his companions, in a 
breath, as he slid down to the boat again, ‘ what 
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port side and one on the starboard, and appar- 
ently somebody asleep in each of them.’ 

“‘* Fortune favors the brave, and that’s us,’ 
chuckled the two sailors, in great spirits, ‘ are 
you sure they were asleep ?” 

“Well, they snored like it, anyhow.’ 

“*Go on, then,’ said Crossbones, preparing to 
climb the stick, ‘I reckon we can do the job 
without waking them.’ 

“ All three ascended, one after another, and 
entering through the windows, stood together 
upon the cabin floor, and listened for a moment 
to the loud and regular breathing of the occu- 
pants of the state-rooms, which gave assurance 
that they slept. 

“* Which is the captain’s room ?’ asked Cross- 
bones, in a whisper. 

“*That,’ returned his comrade, pointing 
toward the starboard state-room. 

“* All right—stand by and keep your eyes 
peeled, and we’ll soon have the goose cooked in 
style,’ and drawing a long sheath-knife from his 
belt, he advanced stealthily, on tiptoe. 

“In the uppermost of the two berths which 
the room contained, a man lay asleep. Cross- 
bones continued to advance till he stood directly 
over him, with his knife almost touching the 
sleeper’s throat; then cautiously inserting his 
hand beneath the pillow, he drew forth a small 
package, enclosed in a water-tight envelope, 
which he reached out toward Jack, who stood 
nearest him. Jack had supposed that their only 
object in coming on board the ship was to get 
possession of their own personal property, which 
they had forfeited by desertion, but their opera- 
tions began to have an uncomfortable appearance 
of felony, and he hesitated. 

“* Take it, you bloody sneak—what are you 
waiting for ?” asked Crossbones, in a fierce whis- 
per, and with a threatening gesture with his 

knife. 

“ Badly frightened, and scarcely knowing what 

he did, Jack took the package and slipped it into 

the bosom of his frock. 

“ «Don’t forget the bag of yaller boys under 

the bottom bunk,’ whispered the other of the two 

pirates, ‘the documents wont be any good to. 
us without them.’ 

“ ¢ Ay, ay, never fear; I’m going the whole 

and undivided pork this lick, anyhow,’ said 


° did you see ?” Crossbones, again entering the state-rooms and. 
e “Tt is a large trunk cabin,’ returned Jack, in | stooping to search beneath the lower berth. 
& whisper, ‘with a table in the centre, on which | “As he drew forth what appeared to be a bag: 
4 & lamp is burning; close to the transom is a | of coin, there was a slight movement on the part. 
e small open hatch leading down into the run; on | of the sleeping man. Startled at this, he rose 
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erable noise. The sleeper sprang up in his bed, 
grasped a pistol and pointed it at the head of the 
intruder. 

Who's there ?’ he asked. 

“*Only me,’ returned Crossbones, knocking 
aside the pistol with one hand, while with the 
other he plunged his long knife deep into the | 
throat of the half-awakened man. ! 

“* Murder,’ shrieked the victim, and fell back 
in his bed covered with blood. 

“« Hook it, boys, the game's played out,’ said | 
Crossbones, clutching the gold and diving | 
through the cabin window after his comrade, 
who had already effected his retreat, leaving 
Jack, paralyzed with horror, standing in the 
middle of the cabin floor, incapable of moving, 
or even thinking. 

“ At the very instant of their disappearance, 
the two mates rushed from their state-rooms, 
pistol in hand. Crash—bang! went a double 
report close to his head, and a couple of bullets 
whistled harmlessly by him and buried them- 
selves in the sides of the cabin. With the instinct 
of self-preservation, Jack stepped back, his foot 

slipped, and he fell through the little open hatch 
by the transom, which was instantly closed upon 
“Recovering from the momentary effects of 
his fall, Jack found himself lying upon some 
loose sails in the vessel’s run, while by the little 
light that streamed down through the openings 
of the fore, main and mizzen hatches, he saw 
that the between decks were about half filled 
with bales of matting and other goods, strewn 
about in considerable confusion. On the main 
deck he could hear the voices of the mates 
shouting to the men, the noise of the men hurry- 
_ing up from the forecastle ; could hear the order 
to signalize the neighboring ships for assistance, 
and to close all the hatches until all were armed 
and systematic measures taken to capture the 
assassin. As the hatckes were closed and fast- 
ened down upon him, excluding every particle 
of light, and hope as well, Jack’s heart died within 
him, and he sank down in despair. How great 
and awful a change had come upon him. One 
short half hour before he was free and happy, 
and homeward bound. Now he was a hunted 
murderer; for who would believe that he stole 
away from his ship, against express orders, to 
be present at the commission of sucha deed, and 
yet be innocent? Nay, he was more than a 
hunted murderer—he was already caught—he 
was already caged—he was even shut in his 
tomb—for would not these exasperated men 
make a pretext for taking summary vengeance, 
and slaying him where he lay? He felt that 
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they would ; felt also that it would even be bet- 
ter to compel them by resistance to do so, than 
to be dragged home to his native land in chains 
to perish by the hangman’s hand. And yet it 
was horrible to die so like a wild beast‘in his 
den. 

“Was there nochance forescape? No, it was 


, folly to dream of escape. Above and around 


him were solid walls of oaken timbers, from 
which there was no exit but by the hatches, and 
about them armed men were clamoring for his 
blood. Already he could hear the ‘boats thump 
against the vessel’s side as they arrived from 
adjoining ships, and their crews clambering upon 
deck, and mingling their voices with the angry 
uproar over his head. 

“‘ Suddenly he started to his feet, and a thrill 
of hope ran through his frame. There was a 
possibility, a faint and remote possibility, that 
there might be another mode of exit from his 
wooden prison than by the hatches. He reflected 
that some American ships take to China as part 
of their cargo, timbers for small spars ; and that, 
for convenience of loading and unloading them, 
a small port was cut in the bow close to the 
water line. Now if this ship should be—of the 
ships of all nations that trade to China—an 
American, and if she had brought out spars, and 
if her spars were not yet unloaded, so that the 
port was not already calked in, and if the port 
should be accidentally left open for the night— 
that is, if it had even been uncalked at all—then 
he might by a miracle slip out of it without at- 
tracting the attention of the hundreds on deck, 
and in the boats about the ship. 

“That all the chances should combine to 
favor his escape was almost absurd to hope, but 
it was possible nevertheless. But how was he to 
get from the after port of the between decks 
where he was, to the extreme opposite end of the 
lower hold? None of the lower deck hatches 
might be open, and while the darkness of chaos 
reigned around him, a chaos of confusedly 
jumbled bales and boxes obstructed the path he 
had to traverse. The card of a dozen matches 
he luckily happened to have in his pocket might 
indeed give him a momentary glimpse of his 
whereabouts when bewildered—and without these 
he could not have moved a step—but even with 
their aid much time would be lost, and every 
instant was of incalculable value. Lighting one 
of them and taking the bearings of his position, 
he darted forward with all his speed. But the 
match burned to an end and another had to be 
lighted before he reached the mizzen hatch. It 
was closed. On he pressed again, his store of 
matches diminishing with fearful rapidity. As 
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he clambered over the bales and boxes to the 
main hatch he could hear the men upon deck 
snapping caps and loading their pistols, while 
others who were already prepared were calling 
out that it was time to commence the search. 
The main hatch, too, was closed and battened 
down, and hope fainted. There was but one 


more chance; the fore hatch. He reached it. 
It was open. With trembling fingers he lighted 
the last match but one and held it down the 
opening. Did his eyes deceive him? No, those 
long black columns were spars ; springing down 
upon them he looked toward the bow, hoping, 
and yet scarcely daring to hope to see the light 
streaming in at the open port. All was dark. 
Groping his way forward by the spars, which 
running fore and aft could not lead him amiss, 
he came directly to the port hole. The port was 
not fastened with a cross-beam and strap, as he 
had feared it would be, but merely jammed in 
from the outside and held by the force with 
which its edges hugged the sides of the opening. 

“ At first he pushed it gently, fearing its fall 
‘might attract attention. It did not move. He 
pushed it harder—harder still—he kicked at it 
with his feet—he shouldered it till his bones 
cracked—he dashed his head against it in his 
rage—hie howled at it in his despair—it was rock. 

“ Like a flash of light the recollection came to 
him of the broken yard arm of a small spar he 
had stumbled over near the fore hatch. With 
that for a battering ram and the passage would 
be open for him. Groping his way back in 
breathless haste, he clambered up to the lower 
deck and lighted his last match. It burned 
dimly at first and he could only see, lying close 
by the hatch, a large round bale of matting and 
& loose studding sail. Could it be that he had 
mistaken the place where he had seen it? No, 
the match burned brighter, there it was a little. 
way off. He sprang toward it—grasped it. Too 
late, they were already lifting the hatches above. 
He had barely time to throw himself down be- 


side the deep combings of the hatch, pull the 
loose sail over him, and roll the soft bale of 
matting up against the combings so.that he lay in 
the angle formed by the two, before they were 
pouring down each of the three hatehes in scores, 
with lanterns, cutlasses, and fire-armas. 
© “* Cut him down—shoot him at sight,’ shouted 
many voices 

“*No, no,’ interposed as many others, ‘ don’t 
kill him unless yow are forced to; let’s give him 
his just due, and string him up at the fore yard 
arm.’ 
“Jack shuddered and clung closer to the 


upon and passed over the very bale beneath 
which he lay. Ina few minutes they had gone 
over every part of the between decks and lower 
hold, and their fury increased with every instant 
of delayed vengeance. At first each man 
searched and worked separately, and therefore to 
little purpose, but when it became evident that 
the fugitive had taken advantage of the interval 
that had been afforded him to effectually secrete 
himself, a consultation was held and it was de- 
cided to commence at the extreme after part of 
the lower deck and move every package and 
pile of goods until he should be found, or it 
should appear that he was not in that part of the 
vessel. Although from the immense quantity of 
merchandize piled upon the whole length of the 
deck, this would be a labor of many hours, the 
men went to the work with ferocious energy. 

“ Like the commandant of a besieged fortress, 
Jack despuiringly and helplessly watched and 
waited the steady and resistless approaches of 
the enemy, as they trenched and mined toward 
his frail defences, and he could calculate almost 
to a minute the time when the assault would be 
given and the sword do its work. 

“ Two weary hours had elapsed and the search 
had reached midway between the mizzen and 
main hatches, when the captains of two neigh- 
boring ships, who had patrolled the forward part 
of the lower deck while their crews labored 
further aft, came and seated themselves upon the 
bale that formed Jack’s defence. 

“ Curious how the villain could stow himself 
away so cleverly,’ remarked one of them. 

“Don’t think so,’ returned the other, punch- 
ing his sharp pointed cutlass down between the 
bale and the combings of the hatch with light, 
quick stabs, as a man would unconsciously punch 
the earth with his cane. 

“Tt was Jack’s leg that the point of the weapon 
encountered, an@ could he have moved but a 
single inch it would have saved him the most 
acute pain, but that inch would have becn fatal. 

“¢Why not ® asked the first speaker. 

“*« Because I don’t think he’s on this deck at 
all, but that he’s got down under the spars in the 
hold, close to the kelson, and it will take a week 
steady work to unload them all.’ 

“*JT wouldn’t do that,’ said the other, motion- 
ing for him to stop his sword exercise, ‘ that’s 
matting you’re jabbing your cheese knife into, 
and you wont do it any good.’ 

“¢QO, is it,’ he retarned, ‘I didn’tthink what 
I was doing,’ and he gave two or three caressing 
ittle kicks upon the wounded surface as though 
to repair the damage. ‘Don’t feel much like 


combings of the hatch as his pursuers stepped | matting, though,’ he continned, pressing his foot 


carefully down and moving it from side to side. 
‘ Be hanged if it is matting—let's see what it is,’ 
and he stooped to raise the sail cloth. 

“ Just at that instant there came a great cry 
from abaft the main mast. 

“ «Here he is—here he is—we’ve got him. I 

saw him move in behind that big pile of bales by 
the water tank—snake him out—down with the 
bales.’ 
“ At this the two men sprang from their seats 
and hurried aft; for the first time leaving the 
forward part of the ship unguarded, and without 
a lantern. Quick as thought Jack rolled aside 
the bale, disencumbered himself from the sail 
and climbed the stancheon ladder. Cautiously 
raising his head above the hatch he saw a num- 
ber of ship’s officers deliberately pacing the 
quarter deck. They were too far aft, however, 
to see or interfere with his design, which was to 
get over the bow and into the water, when the 
chances would be greatly in his favor. But a 
single glance in the opposite direction served to 
dispel the hope that was rising within him. 
There, within three feet of him, seated upon a 
coil of rigging, was a man with a pair of pistols 
in his belt and a cutlass in his hand, evidently 
stationed there to guard the hatch. The sudden 
revulsion of feeling almost caused Jack to loose 
his grasp upon the stancheon and tumble back 
into the hold. His first impulse was to make a 
dash for the side and spring overboard. But an 
instant’s reflection showed him the folly of such 
a course, a hundred bullets would pierce his body 
before he could gain half a dozen strokes. But 
why did not the guard perceive him? they were 
face to face and close together. He looked 
closer ; the man’s eyes were shut, and he breathed 
heavily—he had fallen asleep upon his post. Not 
&@ moment was to be lost; he cautiously raised 
one foot above the combings of the hatch, then 
the other, and then stood upright upon deck. 
As he did so the guard opened his eyes, sprang 
to his feet, grasped his cutlass firmly in his hand, 
and faced him. Jack gave himself ap for lost, 
but the next instant an inspiration came to him. 
Advancing directly upon the man, he said in a 
low but savage tone: 

“* You infernal scoundrel, you’ve been asleep 
on your watch.’ 

“*T haven’t,’ returned the man doggedly and 
with a suspicious glance. 

“You lie, you, bloody sojer; don’t talk to 
me, I’ve been watching you this half hour. A 
hundred men might have passed you and you 
not know it.’ 

“* Yon aint none of my officers,’ said the not 
yet thoroughly awakened man, half defiantly and 
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half frightened into a sailor’s customary respect 
for his superiors. ‘I don’t allow everybody to 
talk to me in that fashion.’ 

“* Silence, you insolent whelp,’ said Jack, 
drawing back his fist as though to strike, ‘ give 
me any of your lip and I’ll beat your brains out. 
I’ll teach you who’s officer and whg aint, when 
you go to sleep on your watch. Now ’tend to 
your duty ; if I catch you so much as sitting 
down I’ll murder you, dy’e hear ?” e 

“« Yes, sir,’ he returned, thoroughly cowed. 

“ Jack turned away upon the port side of the 
galley just in time to escape meeting one of the 
officers who walked forward from the quarter 
deck upon the opposite side, to ascertain what 
the talking was about, and who inquired : 

“¢ Who was that talking with you ?” 

“Some second mate, I guess, sir, by the way 
he talked; he talked big enough to be Queen 
Anne.’ 

“« What did he talk about ?” 

“*O, only the murder, sir,’ replied the man, 
who had his own excellent reason for not telling 
the truth.’ 

“Very well, keep a sharp look out that no 
one comes up that you don’t know.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ returned the man, making an 
ostentatious display of his vigilance by staring 
pertinaciously down the hatch as the officer 
walked slowly away. 

“ The coast was clear, Jack darted across the 
forecastle, slid down the cable to the water, and 
drifted swiftly away with the current. Fortu- 
nately the tide, which was with them when they 
came down, had by this time shifted and was 
setting strongly back toward Whampoa Reach, 
so that a swim of three miles or so was but a 
trifle to.a person accustomed to the water, and in 
little more than an hour Jack was under the bows 
of his own vessel. No one was awake on board, 
and his absence had not beeh noticed. There 
‘was some wonderment in the morning as to what 
had become of the two strange sailors, but Jack 
kept his own counsel. 

“ Jack’s vessel got under weigh at daylight, 
and as she passed down the river abreast of the 
ship where he had passed such a dismal night, 
her decks were seen to be crowded with men, 
and many boats coming and going. 

“ «Hullo, what’s up?” hailed Jack’s captain. © 

“ « Murder—cap’n killed,’ was the reply. 

“* Got the chap that did it?’ 

“*He’s aboard somewhere; we're just bat- 
tening down the hatches so as to smother him 
out with sulphur.’ 

“* All right, hope he’ll like the smell on’t.’ 
And the ship passed on down the river to the sea.” 
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ALLAN PERCY. 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


It was sumahr when we parted, 
And the July roses hung 
From the cottage-roof in clusters, 
Which the balmy zephyr swung; 
While the viné-leaves sighed and fluttered 
Very softly overhead, 
Till a cloud of floating incense 
From each dewy cup was shed. 


It was evening, and the glory 
Of the sunset’s parting dye 
Melted into glowing crimson 
As it faded from the sky. 
Long we tarried at the casement, 
Till the moonbeams, still and white, 
Crept downward through the blossoms, 
In shining waves of light. 


Then I loved thee, Allan Percy, 
And I treasured every vow, 
Keeping sacred all the kisses 
Lightly pressed on lip and brow! 
O, I never d d that falsehood, 
Nor a lurking breath of guile, 
Could for one brief moment linger 
*Neath so sweet a beaming smile! 


How should I—false Allan Percy, 
As I listened to you there, 
My own heart so young and trusting— 
Know your vows were light as air? 
Thus we parted—and forever! 
But I waited for you long, 
When the air was summer-laden, 
Flushed with beauty, rich with song. 


I have waited, Allan Percy, 
Such a weary, weary while, 
That my eyes are heavy weeping, 
And my lips forget to smile. 
Golden summer, purple autumn, 
They are each alike to me, 
Bringing only mournful shadows 
Of my lost, lost love and thee! 
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MARRYING A COUNT. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Marry her no, not for worlds! There was 
atime when I might have done so, but never 
now 

“You know, I presume, the circumstances 
under which she appeared before the public—that 
such a life isrepugnantto her. Her father failed 
and suddenly died; her mother was—” 

“Yes, yes, I know ;” repeated his companion 
impatiently. “Let us go from here. I tell you 
it was inexcusable in her. There were enough 
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ways in which she might have earned an honor- 
able living but this !” 

“ Don’t say it is dishonorable for a woman to 
use her glorious gifts ina public manner; im- 
prudent, it may be, as some think of women, 
but—” 

“ Yes, I say it again. One cannot be in such 
a situation and preserve inviolate the beautiful 
purity that makes women but little lower than 
the angels. Miss O’Neil has forfeited my 
respect—” 

Just then came so clear, heavenly, musical a 


| strain, that the fault-finder paused involuntarily 


to hear, suspending his judgment for a moment. 
At the close, a magnificent bouquet, amid 
whose bright colors could be seen the flashing 
links of some costly gift, either bracelet or neck- 
lace, fell at her feet. The man who had just 
spoken in severe tones ground his teeth together 
at this sight, and his eyes turned towards one of 
the boxes, where sat a young man, exceedingly 
fragile in appearance, but pre-eminently hand- 
some. 

A title and great beauty hardly compensated 
for a permanent deformity. The young count 
was deformed in one of his limbs—he was lame. 
He was the soul of honor, and had been tenderly 
brought up by one of the best and noblest of 
mothers, and, in a few words—he loved the sweet 
American singer, whose beautiful strains, and 
pale, intellectual face, had charmed all the look- 
ers-on in Venice. 

It was in this fair city*that Florence O’Neill 
had sojourned for some months past. The be- 
ginning of her career as a singer had dated only 
the year previous, when discouraged and heart- 
sick she knew not which way to turn in order to 
support her invalid mother. 

There had been death in the house, preceded 
by a harsher sorrow to him who was now in the 
grave; failure—disgrace! There had been a 
red flag in the window; thoughtless crowds to 
see the rich furniture sacrificed ; loud laughter in 
the once happy home. Then had come removal, 
sickness, the pall, the tomb. 

For a time, teaching and sewing provided the 
resources with which they maintained themselves, 
but the health of Florence began to fail. Too . 
constant application was ruinous both to her 
nerves and her mind. 

One day she dressed herself plainly, took a 
roll of music in her hand and composedly wended 
her way to one of the masters of sweet sounds. 
The professor was at home, seated in a mag- 
nificent saloon in which he received callers. He 
arose, as Florence threw aside her veil, charmed 
with her sweet face. 


“T want you to hear me sing; I want you to 
pass judgment on my voice,” was all she said. 

The professor smiled, twirled his admirable 
whiskers, bowed with faultless grace, and led the 
way to his grand piano. He was doubtless 
amused with her naviete, and prepared to seo 
murder done to music. How was he enchanted, 
when, smoothing out a difficult aria, she ran 
through the prelude with light fingers, her gloves 
still on, and then, in sweet, entrancing clearness, 
@ most musical volume of sound rolled out. 

“Upon my sacred honor, you astonish me, 
madame,” he said, forgetting to twirl bis whis- 
kers. “You need but little instruction. But 
you had a motive for calling on me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Florence, as calmly as she 
had played and sang. “ My father is dead, my 
mother is sick, my sisters are younger than my- 
self and want educating. In a word—can I sup- 
ply the place that death has left vacant ?” 

“ You have a glorious voice, but what is that 
without friends, interest?” He stood and mused 
a moment, then going towards a pile of music 
he selected several gems, and sitting himself 
¥ down to the piano, wished her to sing them. 

She triumphed. 

“ Admirable, most admirable, young miss. 
Will you put yourself under my training for one 
month 

“ Gladly, sir ; what are watt ” 

“ You shall know at’the end of that time. 
They will be reasonable, I assure you.” 


“My first trial to-night, mother; how do I 
look !” 

“O, Florence! so beautiful!” cried Kate, a 
girl of fifteen. “It seems like old times to see 
you dressed in that manner.” 

“I might show you an empty purse,” said 
Florence, gravely. 

“O, you'll fill it before long. I predict for you 
a splendid fortune. Mother and I were talking 
about it to-day, and although she laughed at my 
wild notions, they pleased her. Isaid you would 
travel with her and with me—we could leave sis 
with Aunt Mary, you know. You are to go to 
Europe ; a count is to fall in love with you; and 
whata lady you will be ?” 

“ Did you forget Willis, Kitty?” asked Flor- 
ence, blushing a little. 

“You know I never liked him !” exclaimed 
Kate. “The great, haughty thing, with his 
black eyes looking a body through. I do be- 
lieve when he comes home and finds our circum- 
stances so much changed, he wont speak to one 
of us,” 

“You are harsh, Kitty,” said Florence, dream- 
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ily, smiling to herself as though her thoughts 
were far away; “you were his favorite, you 
know.” And she arranged to her satisfaction a 
pendant of pearls that a friend had insisted she 
should wear. 

“ His favorite ! he never liked me ; and I don’t 
know but his Jove would be all a pretence, any 
way ; he—” 

“ Kitty!” exclaimed Florence, with a stern 
voice and manner. 

“ Well, you may think so or not; I tell you,” 
said little Kate, her face very much flushed, “I 
tell you he wont presume to notice you when 
he hears that you sing in public.” 

“Do you believe that of him ?” asked Florence, 
turning again to her younger sister, in whose 
judgment she had great confidence. 

“Tdo, sis, just that.” 

Florence sighed, the very implied doubt made 
her sigh, though she could not believe it of him. 
He had won her young, pure heart, and she had 
chosen to believe him all that mortal man could 
be—all that was noblest and best. 

“ Well,” she said, slowly, “it may be so, and 
perhaps if he were here to counsel me—” 

“T’m glad he isn’t,” said Kitty, half-pettishly. 
“T always wanted you to sing in public, when 
you used to call forth so much admiration in 
papa’s parlors. ‘She is so self-possessed,’ I 
thought, ‘and the tones come so naturally, as if 
she could not help singing if she would!’ It 
might have been vain and foolish, but that’s the 
way I felt.” 

“Thank you, my dear sister. I have in you 
one ardent friend and admirer at least. If I suc- 
ceed in winning the golden opinions of—” 

“ That count !” exclaimed Kitty. 

“ Nonsense, Kitty, I wouldn’t look at a count.” 

“ Nor I either, unless he was better than most 
men, of course. The title wont make a bit of 
difference to you, but. it will make an immense 
one to our friends, and some of them have treat- 
ed us so shabbily that I long to take them 
down.” 

“ A poor motive, Kitty.” 

“Can’t help it—hark! the carriage. I am 
ready, are you? There will be—there must be 
a crowd! Such bills, such beautiful notices! 
Come.” 

Together the sisters entered the carriage and 
were whirled to the music hall. 


“ A triumph !” 

So said Professor Wells, as he entered the 
ante-room a moment after the weary artiste had 
left the platform. 

“0, do you think so? Thank you!” replied 


the young girl, taking courage from the shining 
eyes and brilliant smile of her friend. 

“ Ad-mi-ra-ble!” cried the professor again, 
smiting his hands together. ‘ Several friends of 
mine wish the honor of an introduction,” he 
added ; “ may they come ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Florence, after a little hesi- 

tation. She was somewhat confused by the nov- 
elty of her situation. 

They came in a crowd. Distinguished ama- 
teurs, judges of music, editors, dabblers, lawyers, 
everything. Florence did well. She called up 
her self-command, and not in vain. Everybody 
was enchanted with her. ® 

A week later Professor Wells, who never be- 
fore had seen the woman he could love, proposed 
to Florence. He loved now, it was evident, as 
few men dolove. It pained the heart of the noble 
girl to refuse such a man, but her love was not 
ip her own keeping : another held the key of her 
heart. She told him so, and he was generous. 

“T never thought I should behold such glory !” 
cried Kate, bounding into the room where sat 
her mother and sister. It was a pretty, tasteful 
apartment, ‘furnished with hangings of a pale 
rose-color. ‘ Come and look at the western sky ; 
such gold and amber !”” 

“Can’t just now, Kitty dear,” said Florence. 
“My head dress did not suit me and I have taken 
it to pieces. I will come with you in a few 
moments.” 

Kate bounded out on the Venetian balcony, 
then back again, all smiles and excitement. 

“QO, Flory, guess, guess who I’ve seen just 
now ?” 

Florence paused from her work ; her fingers 
trembled—she gazed askingly in the face of her 
sister. 

“Frank Willis! he came ina beautiful gon- 
dola and got out at the hotel. I didn’t see’ his 
face, but it was he.” 

“ Silly girl,” said Florence, taking up her work 
again. 

“Ttell you it was he; I felt it was to my 
very fingers’ ends.” 

“ Kitty, my love !” said her mother, astonished. 

“ Yes I did—felt his coldness, his egotism, his 
intensely selfish haughtiness, as if I had been a 
magnet.” 

“Does he know that Iam here? Has he fol- 
lowed me?” thought Florence. “You should 
not talk in that way of any person, dear sister,” 

she said, aloud, noting Kitty’s flushed cheeks. 

“T tell you I can’t help it: I don’t like Frank 
Willis, and never did. Well, thank heaven, 
we’re rich now; almost as rich as we were before 
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“ Yes, dear.” 
“O, what a fine thing to have so charming a 
voice! Your bank is in your throat, sis, isn’t 


it. Well, Mr. Frank Willis shan’t have the 
pleasure of cutting me, I can tell him. Just the 
first opportunity I get, lam going to pass by him 
as grandly—so—and not a bow nor a word will I 
give his lordship. O, Flory, I forgot to tell you ; 
that bouquet, Clarinda says, came from Count 
Orwell, she says he is a beautiful poet, and his 
pleasure grounds are mag-ni-fi-cent. How I 
should like to see them! Do you suppose he 
will ever invite us there ?” 

“Maybe ;” said Florence, listlessly. 

“ Maybe—you’re mighty quiet about it. JZ 
would give the world to go!” 

“ Wait till you have it to give ;” said Florence, 
smiliwgly. 


That night Frank Willis heard the new prima 
donna, and when spoken to in regard to his pre- 
vious intimacy in her family, he had declared 
with the indignant tone and manner of one who 
feels himself in some way wronged, that once he 
should have felt honored by Miss O’Neil’s regard, 
but that now he would not marry her for 
worlds. 

Florence saw him, and he little knew, as the 
wonderful tones thrilled even Ais proud heart, 
that never before had she sang in such angelic 
strains ; that the great efforts put forth were in 
consequence of his presence. 

With palpitating heart she entered the ante- 
room during the first intermission. She felt cer- 
tain that he would hasten there, to.greet her. A 
door opened, she started nervously; it was the 
supremely handsome Count Orwell. Florence 
was disappointed ; her demeanor constrained, 
although she thanked him for his magnificent 
gift. The count was very polite, very sad. His 
manner was most delicate. 

“ The signorina is not ill, I hope,” he said, 
anxiously, when the silence grew awkward. 
“«J—I beg pardon, I am not myself, to-night 
—at least, I do not feel as well as usual.” 

“The signorina never sang more superbly,” 
returned the count. . 
She raised her eyes, and let them fall again in 
confusion. The expression of that beautiful face 
was that of adoration. Hitherto she had looked 
upon him as a friend—she could do so no long- 
er. Her heart beat tumultuously, but with sur- 
prise, not passion. She had no time, however, 
to analyse her feelings ; the orchestra struck up ; 
the count led her to the door. He did not pre- 
sume—he did not even press her hand. Filor- 


father failed, are we not, Flory ?” 


ence was conscious of a thrill of pity as she felt 


the uneven motion of his gait, but she was forced 
to admire him. 

She looked round for Frank Willis ; he was 
not there—had not egen paid her the compli- 
ment of listening to the close. Her cheek burn- 
ed, her lip curled. The result was that she sang 
gloriously. Her pride came to aid her, though 
her lip quivered more than once with strong 
feeling. She had loved Frank Willis. 

“T told you so!” cried little Kitty, radiant in 
blue silk and pearls ; “I knew how it would be 
with that Frank Willis. Ioverheard him say—” 

“Don’t! don’t!” cried Florence, in tones of 
anguish. 

“Why, Flory! what have I done? You are 
faint; you exerted yourself too much this 
evening !” 

She had flown to the side of her sister. Flor- 
ence sat, her rich attire gleaming in the subdued 
light, her hands clasped to her face. Tears were 
streaming through her fingers ; -her frame shook 
with sobs. 

“Sister, sister, did you love him?” Kitty 
knelt at her sister’s feet, her arms were laid ca- 
ressingly around her. 

“ Never mind, Kitty; don’t ask me any ques- 
tions, dear.” And Florence wiped her stream- 
ing eyes, kissed her sister a good-night, and quiet- 
ly prepared for rest. Not so Kitty; for more than 
an hour she paced the floor, hot resentment in 
her heart against the man who had thus unfeel- 
ingly slighted, if not insulted them. More than 
once, as she passed the table at which her sister 
had sat, her eye fell on a delicately tinted note 
which her sister had left there. She wondered 
if it was from Willis, and going nearer, scanned 
the superscription. 

“Tam sure,” she said, to herself, “ that is 
Count Orwell’s handwriting. I wish he would 
love her, and she would love him. O, what a 
grand match it would be! I should glory in it, 
for as a man he is mentally, if not morally supe- 
rior to Frank Willis, and it would be a triumph 
to wed such a man.” 

The next evening Florence appeared serene 
and gentle as ever, at a party given by the 
American consul. She was talking with the 
wife of a celebrated author, when the latter 
smiled, bowed and beckoned, saying, “Come 
here, I want to introduce you.” 

Frank Willis came forward, and with much 
grace was presented to the sweet singer. “A 
countrywoman of yours,” added the lady. 

Florence smiled quietly. Frank Willis lost 
his usual composure, as he replied that they had 
met before, and striving to place himself at ease, 
he offered his arm to Florence for a promenade. 
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Their conversation was very brief, but on her 
part spirited. She began again to dazzle the 
man ; his heart failed him; he dared not recall 
the past—his pride battled with his tenderness ; 
he cast sly glances about him. 

“Perhaps you would prefer not to promenade 
longer, with an opera-singer,” said Florence, sar- 
casm veiling her voice. “I should wish to be 
seated.”’ 

He led her to a chair, agitated, trembling 
from head to foot. Never had she appeared so 
charming, so irresistible; he felt that he had act- 
ed ungenerously, meanly, and consternation 
painted his features witen he saw Florence in in- 
timate conversation with Count Orwell. 

“A match, they say,” said a friend, pointing 
them out. 

“Nonsense ;” muttered Willis, to himself, 
“what a fool lam making of myself! And yet 
I know I could carry off.the palm, for if ever 
woman loved man, she loved me.” 

He watched the count narrowly. Jealousy 
crept into his heart. “She is mine!” he said to 
himself, fiercely; ‘‘she shall be mine. Fool, 
dolt that I was, to act as I have acted! I might 
have known that with her superior character, 
she never would have become common.” 

The old love had come back, asserting its 
power pre-eminently. That night there was an 
offer made, of heart, hand and fortune to Flor- 
ence O’Neil. The young girl smiled sadly, as 
looking Frank Willis in the face, she referred her 
decision to the following evening. 

“Did you see Frank Willis?” was Kitty’s 
first question. 

“ Yes, he is coming here to-night.” 

“TI dare say; when he finds you popular; 
noticed by great men; admired for your good- 
ness and dignity, as well as your voice, he can 
condescend to call. Well, all I can say is, I shall 
be very happy to—be out of his way.” 

She was out of his way ; Florence received him 
alone. He hoped his ungentlemanly behaviour 
had been forgotten or overlooked, and renewed 
his proposals. 

Here is my answer,” said Florence, with dig- 
nity, taking a folded paper from the table; it is 
the copy of a note I sent Count Orwell this af- 
ternoon.” 

He read it with blanched cheeks. His fingers 
trembled convulsively. 

“You forget,” he said, and his words were 
scarcely audible, “our former relations; you 
forget—” 

“TI do not forget your slighting behaviour to- 
wards me, when you first arrived here, Mr. Wil- 
lis,” said Florence, coldly. “I had aright to ex- 
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pect civility, or at least recognition. However, 
the past is gone forever. What I have done, I 
have done understandingly. My hand is pledged 
to a worthy and a noble man, noble not in title 
alone, but in every sense of the word. Go and 
forget me, as I shall forget you. Good-night, 
Mr. Willis.” 

Thoroughly humbled and crest-fallen, yet jeal- 
ous and angry, Frank Willis left the room, curs- 
ing himself, Florence, the world and his fate. 
Early the next morning, he hurried from the 
city, ashamed to look again upon the faces of 
any he might meet. 

“ Mother, the prophecy is fulfilled ;” exclaimed 
Kitty, when she heard the news, “and I’m going 
to have a countess for my sister. Wont they be 
astonished?” They were astonished. 


THE PRINCE AND THE BARBER. 


A great many years ago, or somewhere there- 
abouts, when the people of this country were at 
loggerheads with England, and warlike feeling 
was turned up to the highest notch against the 
British, by some means or other, it so fell out 
that the Prince of Wales (afterwards William the 
Fourth, it is probable), being in the English fleet 
off New York, thought he would step ashore, 
take a tramp around, incog. of course, and see 
what was going on. The prince was a “ high 
lark,” fond of fun and fashions, and finally found 
himself in Boston, where he would have been a 
glorious “spec” for some one, had they known 
and nabbed his royal highness. The prince step- 
ped into a barber shop—a building yet extant 
upon Hanover Street, although the dramatis per- 
sone have all made their exit—to get shaved, just 
like other metropolitans. The barber was out, 
but his buxom and prepossessing wife was on 
hand, and took off his royal highness’s beard in as 
ready a manner as could any barber or valet in 
town. The operation over, the jocular prince 
gave the woman a guinea, and as she was about 
to hand over the change, he laughingly said : 

“O, keep it, woman, keep it all, mg 
it’s worth twenty guineas to be shaved by a lags, 
and such a pretty one, too!” and throwing his 
arms about the neck of the barber-ess, his royal 
highness vouchsafed her a most natural and 
comely kiss! The woman of course blushed and 
resisted, anil looked very awkward and wrathy. 

“O, never mind that, my pretty shaver,” said 

royal customer, “ and when your husband re- 
— tell him you’ve been kissed by the Prince of 


the door to 
make his exit was met barber himself, who, 
hearing what the prince said, raised his plebeian 
foot, and gave his retreating highness a most for- 
midable kick, exclaiming : 

“ Yes, sir, and now when get home again, 


lease to say that you were decently kicked by a 
Boston barber Saturday ¥ 


EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. 
Either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true 
Nor equal, nor unequal.—TEnnrson. 


But the embryo king, =e facin, 
yt 
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BY CARRIE CLARKE. 


“Herren! Helen! look at yonder city dandy, 
trying to climb the roof of your rustic summer- 
house! There—see! he has broken the honey- 
suckle, as I knew he would—the awkward, stu- 
pid creature !” 

And Flora Armitage threw herself down upon 
the grass, in convulsive laughter at the vain at- 
tempts of the youth to extricate himself from 
the trailing vines and clinging woodbine, into 
which he had unwittingly made his descent from 
the tree which he had climbed. In coming 
down, he had momentarily mistaken the flat roof 
of the summer-house for terra firma, and the 
consequence was a general smash-up of the frail 
edifice. 

Helen did not laugh. She pitied his embar- 
rassment, and strove to re-assure him; while 
Flora, apparently delighted at the mishap, con- 
tinued to shout and clap her hands in long- 
protracted ecstacies. All this while, Horace 
Kent was trying to free himself from his posi- 
tion, in which he at length succeeded. 

Sweet—pure—gentle and beautiful! I should 
exhaust all epithets of praise, if I would de- 
scribe the loveliness of face and figure, of mind 
and temper, that were concentrated in Helen 
Delamere. I loved her from the moment that I 
saw her slip some money, unperceived, as she 
thought, into the hands of a blind beggar who 
did not ask for alms, but whose calamity made 
her weep like a child. 

Helen’s father, Colonel John Delamere, was a 
patriot of the old school. Devoted to the ser- 
vice of his country, he braved the fatigues of, 
war, to preserve her rights and avenge her 
wrongs. He retired, at the proclamation of the 
welcome peace of 1815, to a little farm left him 
by his father, and strove to forget the din and 
turmoil of arms in the repose and serenity of his 
country life. 

Delamere Farm was a romantic and beautiful 
place. A river ran by its boundaries, and groves 
of trees, and fertile fields, and deep woods and 
high mountains, were all features belonging to 
itself. Helen was his only daughter. His wife 
had long since joined the habitation of the dead, 
and this child supplied the place of all others in 
his heart. For her, he gained wealth. On her, 
was lavished every advantage that it could pro- 
cure. For her, he passed thoughtful days and 
wakeful nights. 

The child grew in beauty, until she was seven- 


teen. Clear brown eyes, soft chestnut hair, and 
a complexion which the sun and wind in vain 
tried to spoil, were hers. But most of all, her 
gifts was the sweet, sunny temper that was proof 
against all that could touch the outer circle in 
which her pure spirit lay enshrined. 

Flora Armitage was a school friend, passing 
the summer at Delamere Farm, as she had for- 
merly passed her vacations there—that is, in per- 
fect freedom as one of the family, at liberty to 
come and go at her own sweet will. She was a 
perfect contrast to her young hostess. Wild and 
untamed, with a strong will and high, ungovern- 
able temper, and a mad, reckless gaiety, she was 
ever getting into some embarrassment which she 
thought her friends were bound to extricate her 
from. 

The visit of young Horace Kent to Delamere 
Farm awakened all the wild spirits which had 
become somewhat calmed by a quiet residence 
of two or three weeks with Helen and her father. 
Horace did not like the dark, handsome bru- 
nette, who made light of everything serious. 
He could not bear to have the books and music 
he had loved jeered at by her as sentimental non- 
sense—nor that Helen’s favorite songs should re- 
ceive the same ridicule; for Horace Kent had 
not been three days under Colonel Delamere’s 
roof, without dearly loving his beautiful daugh- 
ter. He had often seen her before, for the col- 
onel was his guardian ever since he was eight 
years old; but absence, and her rapid shooting 
up into womanhood, had served to render him 
somewhat shy and sensitive in her presence, 
especially when Flora’s ringing laugh greeted 
everything he uttered. 

There was one spot upon the colonel’s domain 
which seemed to attract the young people more 
fhan any other. This was the banks of a large 
pond, where overhanging willows made sufficient 
shade to rest there, even at noon, and whose wa- 
ters afforded them delightful sails in summer and 
fine skating in winter. They came hither one 
bright summer morning, when Flora was in her 
gayest mood, and Horace launched the tiny boat 
in which they would sometimes sail for hours 
over the beautiful pond. Flora persisted in 
standing up, whenever it suited her, thereby en- 
dangering the safety of the party. Horace in 
vain assured her that it was wrong; she laughed 
at his fears. 

The morning so bright and beautiful, changed 
in its aspect. Heavy clouds arose in the west, 
and everything betokened either a thunder storm 
or a heavy gale. Horace endeavored to manage 
the boat, but in vain. A flaw of wind capsized 
the frail vessel, and all three were embosomed in 
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the waters. Horace regained his self-possession 
almost instantly. He could swim well, and be- 
lieved that he could save both Jiis companions ; 
but Flora clung to him so convulsively, that she 
hindered him from holding properly to either. 

Helen was fast sinking before his eyes, and he 
was held so tightly, that he could not reach her! 
In that fearful hour, all the love that had so long 
been pent up within his own bosom, found ex- 
pression. He called her by the most endearing 
names—strove frantically to reach her, and tried 
to bear Flora on towards her; but in vain. 

All at once, when he had lost sight of her in 
his strong efforts to be free, he had looked into 
Flora’s face, and was struck with its deeply pas- 
sionate expression. Could it be that she was 
thus holding him from Helen by design? It was 
a terrible thought, and he turned quickly away, 
fearful that he might be tempted to cast her 
away from him altogether. 

But when he looked for Helen, she was no- 
where to be seen. Had the cruel waters indeed 
closed over her? For a moment, he ceased to 
make any effort to save himself or the helpless 
burden that still clung to him. Despair seemed 
all at once to settle darkly around him. No 
movement in the water betrayed that Helen was 
struggling there. She must have gone down 
without a word or struggle. 

This state lasted but an instant. The next, 
he was bearing Flora towards the bank, and soon 
saw her, panting and exhausted, beneath the 
willows. The storm came on with blinding and 
pitiless rain; and the whole surface of the pond 
was broken into wild, billowy swells, such as sel- 
dom disturbed its qniet calm. Horace shud- 
dered, when he thought what lay beneath. 

It was of no avail to stay there. Dripping 
with wet, he raised Flora to her feet and drew 
her to the nearest fisherman’s cottage. Two or 
three of these hardy sons of toil had fixed their 
abode on the outskirts of Colonel Delamere’s 
farm, and when not employed in their regular 
avocation on the sea, they found a scanty sup- 
port in trout-fishing and alternate labor on the 
farm. These people had been special objects of 
Helen’s care and forethought, and they repaid 
her by a reverence that amounted almost to wor- 
ship. Their children were clothed and taught 
by her, and when any of their fa:nilies were sick, 
it was her hand that prepared medicine and 
nourishment. 

When Horace entered John Maxwell’s cot- 
tage, he gave way to his feelings in a burst of 
sorrow that seemed to threaten his very senses. 
Mrs. Maxwell, whose love of Helen was un- 
bounded, comprehended at once what it meant. 
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“O, sir! Mr. Kent! where have you left the 
poor young lady who went down the hill with 
you? May the Lord grant that she has not 
come to harm !” 

A quick, convulsive motion towards Flora, in 
token that she must take care of her, was all 
that Horace could make. Mrs. Maxwell went on: 

“T was tellin’ John, this mornin’, that she was 
too good to live, and John said he hoped that 
Miss Helen would live as long as he did, and 
when there warn’t any sich angel on the airth, 
then he'd like to go too.” , 

While rubbing Flora, she broke out again : 

“Where John himself is, I don’t know for 
sartin. Ile went out in a little shell of a boat, 
this mornin’, and he aint been at home since. If 
I didn’t know what a master sailor he is, I 
should be scared enough, I tell you.” 

She had called this out to Horace from an inner 
room, in which she was helping Flora change her 
wet garments for others that were coarse, but 
clean and whole; and then wrapping her in a 
warm blanket, she laid her in the bed. Horace 
hastily threw on some dry clothes, and was out 
of the house and looking wildly around the 


pond, with no definite plan in view, before they 
missed him from the house. 


No one was in sight. The gray waters looked 
chill and dismal, and the plashing sound seemed 
like the requiem above Helen’s form. Horace 
shuddered at the thought, yet he had not life 
enough left within him to seek for aid. Once, 
indeed, had he felt able to move from the rock 
on which he had thrown himself, he would have 
precipitated himself into the depths which he be- 
lieved was her grave; but a merciful hand 
seemed to hold him back. 

He remained there, until he became totally in- 
sensible—the chill atmosphere of rain and fog 
having nearly paralyzed him. He was roused 
by John Maxwell’s voice. 

“Sir! Mr. Kent! she has opened her eyes, 
_ and is calling for you.” » 

Horace did not comprehend: even this simple 
sentence, and he asked what was the matter. 

“The young lady, sir, bid me come for you.” 

“O, God! to leave my Helen here!” mur- 
mured the unhappy youth. But better feelings 
prevailed, and he leaned on John’s arm, saying 
that he would go to poor Flora. 

“Is Miss Delamere’s name Flora, sir?” said 
John—a question unheard by his companion, 
whose thoughts were with the scene of the even- 
ing before, when Helen had owned that she 
loved him. 

Blind, deaf and dumb, Horace staggered on ; 
and not until John’s arm was thrown around 


him, and he was drawn within the cheerful 
warmth of a blazing fire, did full consciousness 
return to him. Then he dimly saw a form, 
which he thought was Flora’s, lying on the 
floor. The pale face was lifted to his own, and 
the white arms were reaching towards him; but 
no sound issued from the lips. He closed hig 
eyes and groaned in bitterness of spirit; and 
overcome by his emotions, he fell upon the floor 
beside the prostrate figure, around whom Mrs. 
Maxwell was busying herself with more than a 
mother’s tenderness. 

“There, let me take you up now, Miss Dela- 
mere, darling, and put you in the bed with the 
other young lady! Here is poor Mr. Kent needs 
me more than you do.” 

What sounds were those that reached the dull 
ear fast lapsing into unconscious deafness again ? 
Had a trumpet sounded, it could not have 
roused him more effectually than the simple 
words—“ Miss Delamere.” 

With a glad cry, he pressed the pale beauty to 
his heart, and held her there as if no power 
should ever part them again. She opened her 
languid eyes, fixed them tenderly on his face, 
and, like a tired child, she rested her cheek upon 
his shoulder and slept. By this time, her father 
had arrived, with everything in the carriage 
which could make a comfortable bed for the two 
exhausted girls. They were placed within it, 
and driven slowly home. 

Mr. Delamere lingered a moment to thank 
John Maxwell, in a voice that was husky with 
joyful emotion. It was he who had taken the 
fast drowning girl from the water, and swam 
with her to a point of land not far distant from 
that where Horace and Flora had landed, and 
had then carried her home in his arms. He had 
called to them in vain, The wind and rain 
drowned the sound of his voice. 

“O, Helen!” exclaimed Flora, the next 
morning, “how much I should have preferred 
to have been saved by John Maxwell, than by a 
mere city youth, of my own standing in life. It 
seems so romantic !” 

“©, Flora! will not* even drowning tame 
you?” asked Helen, looking up from the sofa 
where her father had condemned her to lie all day. 

Flora executed a waltz about the room; but 
Helen could see that she was deeply moved, only 
that she would not give way to it. 

In the autumn, there was a happy wedding at 
Delamere Farm, and Flora was bridesmaid. 
Very beautiful were both the fair girls, although 
neither had quite recovered the healthful glow 
which they had once worn. It-was a happy end- 
ing to a scene so near to death. 


[orremat.] 


THE MAIDEN OF ILDEFONSO. 


BY REV. WILLARD CHASE. 


» THE princely apartments of Saint Ildefonso 
were thrown open to an admiring company of no- 
ble guests—the very elite of Madrid. All that 
money could buy, was crowded into this royal 
palace ; and she who was its presiding genius— 
the priestess of the temple of taste—was flitting 
hither and thither, the soul, the nerve, the reign- 
ing spirit that controlled them all with a queenly 
nod. 

Elizabeth of Parma, widow of Philip of Spain, 
to whom was given the magnificent residence of 
Saint Ildefonso, and a yearly pension of two 
hundred thousand ducats and a yearly income of 
seventy thousand piastres additional, was this ge- 


nius—this priestess—and well did she fill the 
part. She assembled in this temple, nightly, 
hundreds of worshippers at the shrine of intel- 
lect and genius—herself the truest and most ear- 
nest. Hither, too, she brought those who pos- 
sessed these attributes, but to whom Fortune had 
been more niggardly than Nature ; and these she 


made equal, for the time, with those of rank and 
wealth. 


On this special occasion, Elizabeth of Parma 
surpassed herself. From thousands who fre- 
quented the palace, she chose the most distin- 
guished. There were crown officers, and royal 
princes, and beauties whose slightest nod would 
bring the highest to their feet. There were poets 
and orators, and men whose deeds at arms 
would shame the old Castilian nobles. There 
were proud and haughty cavaliers, and high- 
born ladies and gallant youths. 

There was 4 stir and bustle at entering, which 
did not readily subside; but when Elizabeth 
stood under the great chandelier, from whence 
she might be seen through the entire chain of 
apartments, and placed her finger on her lip to 
enforce silence, every murmur, every rustle of a 
silk dress, was hushed, and the vast crowd stood 
motionless as statues. They were not unre- 
warded—for, from a vaulted chamber opposite, 
came the sweetest sounds that ever greeted the 
ears of the amazed and delighted audience. 

Soft and low, the strain began—a wild and 
mournful murmur, like the wail of a mother 
oyer her dead infant, the voice quivering and lin- 
gering over those intensely sweet but melancholy 
notes, almost breaking the hearts of the lis- 
teners; then rising into a higher melody, and 
breaking out into a full, rich, gushing burst of 
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song at the last, that thrilled throngh every heart 
like the sound of a trumpet. 

There was not a breath heard for several mo- 
ments after the voice ceased. The silent homage 
that dwelt upon every face was far more gratify- 
ing than the loudest and noisiest applause could 
have possibly been; and no one presumed to 
follow Elizabeth, when she turned to enter the 
song chamber. 

Presently she returned, leading in a noble and 
graceful looking man, in whose countenance the 
Italian characteristics were plainly distinguish- 
able. As he bowed to the assembled groups from 
the stand-point beneath the chandelier, the queen 
said, in that low but distinct voice which reached 
to every corner of the wide apartments—“ Sig- 
nor Farinelli, I thank you, in the name of our 
friends here, for the rich pleasure you have be- 
stowed upon us all.” 

His answer was not so distinctly heard. The 


voice, which had uttered such volumes of song, 
sank almost powerless on the ear; but the elo- 
quent look, so full of heartfelt, undisguised grat- 
itude, was not lost upon the audience. 

They crowded around the singer, and offered 
every mark of appreciative courtesy which the 
Spaniards, haughty as they are, know so well — 
how to bestow, and which no one could better 
appreciate than Carlo Broschi Farinelli. This 
was all. There was no other music after Fari- 
nelli had sung, and the party soon after separated. 

In the household of Elizabeth of Parma, there 
was a young Spanish girl, belonging to one of 
the first families in Madrid. Rich and an or- 
phan, Elizabeth had kindly adopted her, to save 
her from the interested views of fortune-hunters 
to whom her wealth might prove an object. 


She had guarded her with the tenderest care, 
and it was only a few months before the arrival 
of the distinguished opera-singer, that- she had 
introduced her at all to society. 

Very beautiful was Mariana Velasquez in the 
first flush of her youth. She still wore mourn- 
ing for her parents, and the plain but rich cos- 
tume, though unrelieved save by a single dia- 
mond cross, was the very perfection of dress. 
Her dark and beautiful hair was gathered into a 
net, composed of the smallest jet beads, being 
banded plainly from the brow. Her robe was 
of the finest camel-hair with deep crape folds, 
and the whole was in perfect keeping with the 
beauty of her countenance and figure. 

On no one in the queen’s apartments, did the 
voice of Farinelli make so deep an impression as 
on Marina. Apparently unconscious that any 
person was observing her, she stood apart, lean- 
ing against a white column to which her black 
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dress made a striking contrast. Her lips were 
apart, disclosing the white teeth, and a deep flush 
of crimson lighted up the olive cheek with a tint 
like that of sunset. 

While all pressed forward to greet him and 
reiterate the queen’s words of praise, the young 
girl moved not—spoke not; and perhaps for this 
very reason, Farinelli noticed her more particu- 
larly. At all events, he lingered where he could 
look again ; and with that look, he drew in the 
sweet madness ofa love that never left his bosom 
again. Dreams, bright and beautiful, mingled 
that evening with those he had known before ; 
but they were of Fame—these were more dan- 
gerous still. 

After this, Farinelli came often to the palace. 
The queen liked him, and she had a passionate 
fondness for his singing ; and her words of invi- 
tation were kind and courteous. He well knew 
how dangerous an indulgence he was courting. 
One triumph he had—it was to see that the 
splendid eyes watched him still. She thought of 


him then—she, at least, would mourn if the 
songster should be dumb. 


Two years had elapsed since Farinelli had 
thus met her who was his destiny. In that time, 


he had sung at the principal opera-houses of Eu- 
rope, and had won golden opinions of them all. 
True, there were those who, willing to see in- 
trigue in the simplest actions, believed that Eng- 
land had employed Farinelli in the politics of 
Spain; but they were mostly the persons who en- 
vied him the queen’s confidence and friendship. 
But Elizabeth remembered when he had cheered 
the melancholy of the royal Philip, after all 
other devices had failed ; and no depreciation of 
him by the members of her household, or the 
people whom she admitted to her circles, was 
ever allowed. 

Strangely enough, Elizabeth was blind to the 
love which her youthful protege, Marina, was 
cherishing for Carlo Broschi; and therefore she 
gave her every opportunity, unwittingly, to in- 
crease her admiration. At one time, she was 
told of his munificence to the artists and musi- 
cians, who having left their native country, were 
frequently in distress—of Bonavera, for whom 
he procured an appointment at the royal theatre 
—and particularly of Theresa Castellini, the 
Milan singer, whom he instructed so thoroughly 
in her art. Every anecdote of his goodness was 
but another link to draw her towards him. 

Life had assumed a new aspect to the orphan 
since she knew him. The kindness of her tone 
in addressing him, the exquisite pleasure which 
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a single strain from his lips afforded her, all gave 
evidence that he had deeply interested her. 

“And what is he but a mere public singer ?” 
asked a young lady, in Marina’s hearing, at the 
opera, one evening, when Carlo had so far re- 
spected Elizabeth’s wish that he should sing be- 
fore a public audience ; “ what is he but a mere 
public singer, that the ladies adore him so 
much 

“There is only one Farinelli, my-dear, as 
there is only one God,” was the answer which, 
though profane, is quoted to show the considera- 
tion in which he was held. 

Loving Marina as she did, Elizabeth was yet 
sufficiently arbitrary to force upon her another 
marriage. A wealthy Spaniard had solicited her 
interest with the beautiful heiress, and she had 
promised to further his suit, before she waked up 
to the fact that the girl had no heart to give; 
and the queen even employed ridicule to wean 
her from the man with whom her own introduction 
had brought her in contact. She represented 
that Carlo Broschi was too old for her protege to 
marry; although the fact was that he was only 
thirty-two—not a great disparity, certainly, for a 
wife of twenty. 

Marina consented, at last, to give up the idea 
of Carlo Broschi, but resolutely refused to hear 
and see the lover selected for her; and the 
queen, exercising that authority over her which 
she felt she had a right to exert, sent her to a 
distant province, on which there was an estate 
belonging to Marina herself. Farinelli inquired — 
of Elizabeth where she had gone, but no definite 
answer awaited him; and from that time, her 
name was never mentioned, during Elizabeth’s 
life. 
In that distant abode, the young girl wasted 
away the best hours of her life in a melancholy 
which had no parallel, perhaps, save in that of 
the royal Philip, and which the same thrilling 
strains might have as effectually cured, but 
which she dared not invoke. 

When the news of Elizabeth’s death came, 
she remained a voluntary exile from Ildefonso, 
the spirit and energy being exhausted which 
marked her while there. Her only happiness 
seemed to consist in going over the same strains 
that had so charmed her at Elizabeth’s levee. 


When the musician’s life was growing fast to- 
ward its sunset, he retired to his beautiful villa 
near Bologna. He was now nearly seventy-five 
years of age. Here he was surrounded by all the 
treasures of art which he had so long been accu- 
mulating—the magnificent presents which the 
reigning princes of the time had bestowed upon 


the peerless singer. Among these, were dia- 
monds of great value. He had worn the cross 
of the Knights of Calatrava for over thirty 
years, being honored with it by the King of 
Spain. 

One day, a woman craved a few minutes’ au- 
dience of the aged musician ; and on his desir- 
ing her to be shown in, he was surprised to see 
a person whom he did not recollect ever seeing 
before. was apparently far advanced in 
life, but dressed with a care and richness that 
did not betoken indifference to appearance. She 
told him that she really had no business, but 
merely a curiosity to see one whom, in her 
youth, she had heard and admired. 

The two old people sat long together. Far- 
inelli ordered chocolate to be brought, and they 
chatted upon the old times of Spain and its dif- 
ferent reigns—of Elizabeth of Parma, and of 
the magnificence of St. Ildefonso. Having ex- 
hausted all these topics, she desired her carriage 
to be brought to the door, and turning to her 
host, with a tear in her eye, but a heavenly smile 
on the mouth which age had not been able to 
spoil, she said : 

“T will carry the remembrance of this visit 
to my lonely home—that home which has never 
been otherwise than lonely.” 

“And when I too think of this day, by what 
name shall I pray for her who has rendered it so 
happy *” 

“ By one which might long ago have been lost 
in another, but for the obstinacy of the mistress 
of St. Iidefonso. I am Marina Velasquez.” 

It was years since he had heard that name, 
and yet it stirred his soul as with the sound of a 
trumpet. He reverently kissed the hand which 
he held, unmindful that it was thin and withered. 

“That name was my watchword for every 
good thought and deed for long years,” he an- 
swered. “It is not yet forgotten. We are old 
now, Marina ; yet, in the land beyond, they say 
that we rejuvenate. It is but a few short months 
that J, atleast, may stay here. Come to me al- 
ways, on this day of the week, until I go, and 
when we are both safe in the Father’s abode, per- 
haps it will not be wrong for us to love and be 
loved forever.” 

Every Wednesday, during Farinelli’s life, he 
decked his room with flowers to receive the aged 
woman who had thus cherished his memory ; 
and they lived over again the times of old, and 
talked of the future—that unfading future where 
love is indestructible. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
touching than the sentiment which had thus sur- 
vived age and decay, and had proved itself thus 


stronger than death. 
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THE LAW OF CHANCE, 


In the interesting report of the State Engineer 
and Surveyor, there is a series of mathematical 
deductions from the statistics, which-are quite in- 
structive. Among the curious deductions is the 
following :—Dividing 373,159,179, the mileage 
of passengers, by 20, the number of passengers 
killed, we tind that only one passenger was killed 
for 18,657,969 miles of travel. To travel this 
distance it would require more than 106 years, 
moving incessantly at the rate of 20 miles per 
hour. Dividing 373,159,179 by 182, the total 
number of passengers killed or injured, we find 
2,303,452 miles of travel for each passenger 
either killed or injured. 

The total number of passengers carried during 
the year, excluding city roads, is 11,250,073, 
which divided by 20, gives 562,504. That is, 
only one age has been killed for every 
562,504 which have been carried. From this, 
we see how small the risk of life arising from 
railroad travel. Truly, as the post of honor isa 
private station, so the post of safety in a railroad 
train. Geton the platform if you want to get 
out of danger! You must travel eighteen mil- 
lion of miles in order to be killed ; and this will 
take you 106 years, going at 20 miles an hour 
and never stopping for sleep. You must take 
your lunch with you, and take your repose in the 
sleeping cars, otherwise you will live just 106 

less. Methusaleh, probably, was a rail- 
road conductor, and never got off the cars, which 
accounts for his old age. All the old women in 
the country, who once were frightened at the idea 
of railroad travel, will soon be mounting the 
cars to escape the vicissitudes and catastrophes 
which attend the lives of those who stay at 
home.—Albany Argus. 


AN ECCENTRIC MAN. 


We used to know an eccentric old man who 
delighted in being odd, and carrying out his 
taste in dress and manners ; nevertheless he was 
kind and honest, just in his dealings, and a man 
that used great plainness of speech. He gener- 
ally wore ared vest of great length, patriarchal 
style, and the ribbons on his hat were streaming 
in the wind full half a yard long. One v 
cold morning he called at the minister’s, and a 
dialogue followed something like this ; 

“ We are having a pretty cold spell of weather, 
elder.” 

“Yes,” said the parson, “ the coldest we have 
had this season.” 

‘*T had a misfortune happen to me last night,” 
the old gentleman; ‘“‘a fine calf 
died.” 

“Ah! indeed! chilled through, I presume,” 
said the minister, sympathizingly. 

“ Yes, and as if that wan’t enough, my boy w 
and died too, and I want you to come down an 
officiate to-morrow.” 

That we call coming to the subject carefully 
—@live Branch. 
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DISCOVERY OF LOVE. 
After you were gone. 
I acquainted with my heart, and searched 
stirred itso. Alas, I found it love! 
EAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


LILLIE’S GOOD NIGHT. 


BY SPERANZA. 


She tripped across the parlor floor, 
» And from the mantel took the light; 
Then, one smal) hand upon the door, 
She, smiling, turned to say ‘‘ Good night!”’ 


What !—going now, my dearest pet?” 
Her father cried—‘‘ Nay. well I know 
Those bright eyes are not sleepy yet, 
Or they would never sparkle so!” 


But she was tall and stately, too; 

And though she laughed in girlish glee, 
Her cheek assumed a crimson hue— 

A touch of woman's dignity! 


Anon, she shook from off her face 
Those natural curls, so free from art; 
Then ran her father to embrace— 
No newer love touched Lillie’s heart. 


I was her father's guest the while, 
And Lillie thought *‘ she need not stay, 
She was so young.” But ah, her smile!— 
I missed it when she went away. 


Tis true, that yet within the room 
Were flowers nurtured by her care; 
And still there came a mournful gloom, 

When Lillie was no longer there! 


‘* She was so young, she need not stay!” 
What !—did I then appear so old? 
My hair showed scarce a sign of gray, 
My manhood’s heart was fir from cold. 


But Lillie soon became the bride 
Of one right worthy, I confess, 
And young enough for her beside— 

Hers is a life of happiness. 


Ilive alone! Yet I can pray 
Her eyes may always shine as bright, 
Her heart be ever fresh and gay, 
As when she smiled and said ‘‘ Good night!” 
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LEONORE OF CASTILE. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 

Wuewn Don Pedro, surnamed the Cruel, as- 
cended the throne, it was a sad, sad day for Cas- 
tile. Tyrannical, vindictive and licentious he 
lived, the terror of his court and the scourge of 
his people. The chronicles of his reign are filled 
with eruelties worthy only a barbarian. The 
following is but an abridged list of his cruelties. 
He poisoned Blanche of Bourbon, his wife ; put 
to death his nephew Don Fadrique, for no known 
cause, ruthlessly murdered an infant son of Don 
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Juan of Aragon, strangled his two young brothers, 
caused tobe murdered Abu-Said and thirty-seven 


brave Moorish knights ; assassinated with his own 
hand the archbishop of Saint Jacques, and had 
burned alive Donna Urraca de Osorio, who scorn- 
ed his dishonorable advances. It was as his 
mistress that Maria de Padilla became so famous. 
During his whole fitful life, though marrying 
twice, he remained devoted to the infamous 
Maria de Padilla who alone could influence him. 

There is a little excuse to be given for his be- 
haviour. Left an orphan at five years, his edu- 
cation was conducted by Don Alonzo de Albu- 
querque, a man of ungovernable passions and re- 
vengeful, cruel disposition, and it seemed to be 
his aim and study, not to repress the evil pas- 
sions in the heart of his royal pupil, but to foster 
them and root out all the good. Animals and 
even children were tortured, to harden the heart 
of the boy, who soon learned that to gain any 
object in view, he had but to please his heartless 
teacher, by some evidence of cruelty. ‘Thus the 
young king grew up, surrounded by bad exam- 
ples, and by the time he was old enough to as- 
sume the reins of government, he was thorough- 
ly versed in all species of cruelty, treachery and 
licentiousness. He became king, hated and 
feared by all save one, and that one was Donna 
Leonoge de Guzman, his aunt; a beautiful, ac- 
complished, fearless woman. Boldly she remon- 
strated with her cruel nephew. In return for her 
interference she was first banished from the 
court, then actually imprisoned in the city of 
Llerena, where she was notin peace, for even here 
the wicked Don Alonzo de Albuquerque, en- 
amored of her charms, followed her to the 
gloomy prison, and forced his unwelcome atten- 
tions upon her. Enraged by her repeated 
haughty rejections of his suit, he at last left her, 
vowing vengeance. 

Don Pedro’s wife, the gentle, timid _Donna 
Maria, loved devotedly the high-spirited, brave 
Leonore, but timid and heart-broken, she dared 
only to feebly remonstrate with her cruel, tyran- 
nical husband, against her friend’s imprisonment. 
Sitting alone in her elegant apartment, Donna 
Maria was surprised, one day, and rather disa- — 
greeably so, by the entrance of her lordly spouse, 
who had of late completely absented himself from 
her presence. Buta few years ago, the beauti- 
ful Donna Maria had, with a loving, trusting 
heart, given herself to Don Pedro, believing him 
to be all that was good and kind. It was a fear- 
ful awakening for her, the knowledge of his cra- 
elty and faithlessness, and now she trembled to 
meet with her tyrant. 

The king entered, and as he spoke to his fear- 
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ful wife, there was something of the old tender 
ness in his voice. 

“You look pale, Maria; Iam sorry to see 
that. A little journey, I think, would do you 
good, eh?” 

“You are very kind, sire,” murmured Maria, 
her weak heart beating fast at the old loving 
manner, for Don Pedro had taken his stand be- 
side her chair, and was gently stroking her glossy 
hair, and playitig with the jewels round her 
throat. 


“T have been thinking deeply of late, Maria 
mine, and I see that I have been a cruel, unkind 
' husband, an ungracious sovereign. Can you for- 
give me iad 

The wife raised her eyes, the handsome face 
expressed only lovethe old love—and with a 
glad cry she sprang up, threw herself into 
his arms, murmuring : 

“ All, all is forgiven by the bie, the joy of 
this blessed moment.” 

. After a short embrace he released her, and 

‘placed her in her chair, though he still held her 
tiny, jewelled hand, and stroked her hair fondly, . 
as he said : 

“TI did not dream that after my shameful 
treatment of you, I should be so easily forgiven. 
I don’t deserve it, but I thank you, and my first 
act shall be to release your friend, and my unt, 
Donna Leonore de Guzman, from her false im- 
' prisonment, and recall her to court.” 

“ How can I thank you ?” 

** Never mind the thanks ; your eyes thank me 
enough. You, Maria, shall be the bearer of the 
glad tidings, and the one to lead Leonore back 
to court.” 

Silently Maria kissed her husband’s hand, 
and he, after a few moments more of tenderness, 
left theroom. An hour later Donna Maria was 
speeding across the country, as fast as good 
steeds would bear her. 

In breathless astonishment Leonore de Guz- 
man beheld Maria enter the room, and when the 
mutual greetings and embraces were over, she 
questioned eagerly : 

“« What brings you here,with so happy a face ?” 

“Glad tidings: The king repents his cruelty, 
and sends me to tell you so, and bring you back 
to court.” 

Leonore was older, and had lived longer than 
her friend in the corrupt court, and she turned ‘ 
slightly pale at these words, and murmured half 
aloud : 

“Only the velvet paw, the claws are there 
still.” 

“ What is it you say, Leonore ?” asked Maria, 


who had not caught the half-whispered words. 


Leonore kissed the upturned face, and answer- 
ed gravely : 

“Tonly said that I knew Don Pedro better 
than you, child, and fear there is treachery con- 
cealed beneath this smiling face.’’, 

“O, fear nothing, dear Leonore !” eagerly ex- 
claimed Maria; “for he is changed ; the lgve is 
come back, and he is fond of me.”” And the af- 
fectionate Maria burst into joyful tears. 

Leonore only looked pale and terror-stricken. 
She pitied the guileless girl before her, and her 
lips grew still more pale, as she thought of her 
return to court. Obey she must, and her heart 
failed when she remembered the advances made 
by Don Albuquerque, and his threats of ven- 
geance. She looked forward into the future, 
and she saw that this was but the beginning of 
her trials. She felt that this sudden, kindly sum- 
mons to court, was but a cloak to hide the end 
which would come, just as surely and fearfully. 
Concealing her thoughts from her companion, 
and assuming a cheerful air, this unfortunate, 
heroic woman prepared for her return, and for 
what might follow. 

Don Pedro received his aunt with every show 
of repentance and affection. She was installed 
in a suite of apartments adjoining those of the 
queen, and every possible attention was shown 
her. But she still felt that she was the same as 
a prisoner. Undeceived by all this show of af- 
fection and respect, Leonore de Guzman watched 
intently, although apparently a careless and in- 
different woman. Yes, she watched with sleep- 
less eyes the cruel king, and his vile minister, 
Don Alonzo. She had not long to wait for the 
end. One day Don Albuquerque craved an in- 
terview, which Leonore, though disposed to, did 
not dare refuse to grant. He was admitted. A 
cold, haughty bow was all he received in return 
for his humble, almost abject greeting. Fired at 
her coldness, his first remark was the following : 

“ Like you not these apartments better than 
the gloomy, iron-barred rooms you left at 
Llerena 

“No,” was the ungracious reply. 

“And wherefore not, my beautiful, adored 
Leonore ?” 

“There I was freed from the sight of those I 
hate, nay, even loathe.” 

“ And those are— ?”’ 

“You know them. I choose not to waste 
words.” 

“T wish to hear the names. They will sound 
sweetly coming from your lips. My memory is 
poor, please repeat them 3” 

“ You heard them once from my lips, and the 
sound seemed not so sweet to your ears, for if I 
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remember rightly, you even forgot yourself—no, 
I mean acted yourself so far, that you drew your 
sword upon a woman. Hear them again! I 
hate, loathe, despise and’ d+/y, Don Pedro the 
Cruel, king of Castile, and his vile minister and 
teacher Don Alonzo de Albuquerque.” 

The don sprang to his feet, and fairly groaned 
aloud, as the withering, contemptuous words came 
fiom the beautiful lips of the proud Leonore. 
Standing in front of her, he hissed out, and his 
face was hideous with passion: ‘“ Beware, Leo- 
nore de Guzman! Iam notthe man to swallow 
tamely such words. You have scorned me, and 
shall rue it. Your beauty inflames my heart and 
brain; but your scornful, insulting words burn 
deeper than even your proud beauty. I am not 
the man to be defied, nor my royal master 
either.” 

“No!” exclaimed Leonore, impetuously, “no, 
for he is your pupil; with mind and heart de- 
formed and distorted by your vile instructions. 
Naturally cruel and passionate, you did but pan- 
der to his evil tastes, and now the curses of the 
whole kingdom rest upon you and him—curses 
loud and deep, which will ascend to Heaven, 
and when you are summoned before your God, 
may you feel the weight of them dragging you 
down, down to perdition !” 

Fearing neither God nor man, Don Alonzo 
trembled as Leonore spoke, standing before him 
like one inspired, her superb eyes flashing with 
indignation. Yes, Don Alonzo trembled in spite 

of himself, and for one moment his cruel, bold 
eyes fell, then he spoke, raising them once more. 

“ Again I say beware! Your hour is past, 
and now it is my turn to rend the heart and tor- 
ture the brain. If it is my fate to appear before 
that tribunal, you shall go before, and say I sent 
you there.” 

With these fearful words, Don Albuquerque 
turned on his heel and left the room. 

“Holy Virgin, protect me now !” 

And with that prayer Leonore de Guzman 
sank fainting on the floor. Could Don Alonzo 
have seen her then, he would have realized that 
she was in reality, only a weak woman, who so 
proudly, fearlessly defied him. He would not 
have had that fear of success that he did. Cruel 
and unprincipled as was the king, he had the 
greatest reverence for a fearless woman, and as 
Don Alonzo left Donna Leonore’s room, he 
trembled in his heart, fearing that her indomita- 
ble, fearless manner might affect the king favor- 
ably, and thus defeat his ends. No danger of 
that, for the king’s hatred was as deep, if not 
deeper than his own. Three hours later Donna 
Leonore was summoned to appear before the 


king. With death in her heart, blanched lips, 
but firm step, Leonore followed her conductor, 
the Chevalier Lopez de Ayala, a brave knight, 
who murmured, as he opened the door of the 
Council chamber, “ God aid you!” 

The door closed, and Leonore found herself in 
that council chamber, desecrated by so many 
false trials and atrocious murders. In his chair 
of state sat Pedro, king of Castile, and on his 
left sat, or rather crouched, the timid Maria, 
while on his right, erect and insolent, stood Don 
Alonzo de Albuquerque, whose face still bore 
the marks of deep passion. Leonore stood, a 
few feet from the threshold of that dreaded room. 

“Donna Leonore de Guzman, we desire that 
you approach nearer to our person. Approach 
and stand in front of the table at our feet.” 

Across the long room came Leonore, obedient 
to the king’»command. No faltering in the mo- 
tion could be detected by the eager eyes of the 
tlwee. More than commonly beautiful she 
looked, in her dress of black velvet embroidered 
with jet. Donna Maria after the first glance, 
covered her face with her hands. 

The king again spoke in tones of assumed 
mildness. 

“We have summoned you, Donna Leonore, 
to our presence, that we might plead the suit of 
our loved and trusted minister Don Alonzo de 
Albuquerque.” 

“ He has pleaded for himself.” 

“ Of that we have been duly informed ; but he, 
being unsuccessful, requests our aid. We cheer- 
fully give it. Don Alonzo de Albuquerque, the 
greatest noble in the realm, offers you his heart 
and fortune. We await your answer.” 

“T can but repeat to you the answer he him- 
self received but afew hours ago, I will not 
marry him.” 

“ But if we recommend it, nay command ?” 
said the king, in a suave tone, which was but like 
the lull before a thunder-storm. 

Donna Maria raised her face and cast an im- 
ploring look upon her dauntless friend. 

“« My answer will be the same, I will not marry 
him.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the king, rising in his 
chair, and in his rage forgetting the royal “we.” 
“Do you understand me?” Know you that I 
command? Re-consider your answer,” 

Leonore was silent, though she looked un 
flinchingly at the angry king. 

Don Pedro repeated his words in a deep 
voice. 

“TI command you to accept Don Alonzo de 
Albaquerque as your husband, thankful that he 
offers you honorable love.” 


“T refuse. Hear me say, that I account the 
-woman who should become his wife, a worthless, 
miserable thing, unworthy the name of woman. 
Let her die, rather than degrade herself to such 
a degree as to become the wife of the vilest man 
alive.” 

Don Alonzo, at these words, laid his hand on 
his sword ; and the king, forgetting his dignity, 
sprang from his seat and rudely grasped the dar- 
ing woman by the arm, and actually shook her, 
in his rage. 

“Proud woman, you shall wed him, or die !” 

“I will die! considering it a blessing to be re- 
moved from the earth which you, Don Pedro, 
unjust, cruel, hated king, and the base, vindic- 
tive, contemptible Don Alonzo tread.” 

Leonore !” 

The cry came from Maria, in her despair. The 
sound seemed to enrage the king, beyond all 
bounds. For a moment he stood pale and mo- 
tionless with passion, then sprang back, and sejg- 
ing his almost fainting wife by the arm he rudely 
dragged her forward to the table while he fairly 
yelled out : 

“You, too, shall have your share in what is 
to come. With your own hand you shall sign 
the warrant which shall consign to the execution- 
er’s axe the proud head of your dear friend, 
Donna Leonore de Guzman; and your fair 
hands shall hold the handkerchief which shall be 
the signal for the axe to fall. You will like that, 
dear Maria, will you not?” 

The hue of death settled upon Maria’s face, 
and she had to lean upon the table for support. 
A moment only, and then she raised herself, and 
something of her friend’s high courage shone in 
her face. A worm will sometimes turn when 
trodden on, and Donna Maria turned now. Her 
wondrously sweet voice rose clear and deep. 

“I see it all, now. But for this was your ten- 
derness renewed, and I made the willing victim 
to lead my friend to death, treacherous man !” 

“ What ! do you dare, you dare speak ?” 

“ Yes, I dare, and will speak. Don Pedro, I 
will not sign that paper! I can die, but I will 
not write.” 

Leonore sprang forward just as the brutal king 
was about to strike his delicate wife. 

“ Strike a woman, wretch!” then turning to 
Maria, she said, “ You will sign, dear Maria, 
for it is the greatest kindness you can do me ; 
death but releases me from my sorrow.” 

While she was speaking, Don Pedro had has- 
tily written the death warrant, and now with a 
look of hate he pushed it before the already glaz- 
ing eyes of his unhappy wife. 

Maria raised her head, and a smile of angelic 
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sweetness passed over her face, as she grasped 
the pen which was thrust between her nerveless 
fingers. Before she wrote, she looked one last, 


.fond glance at Leonore, then murmured : 


“‘ Dearest Leonore, I but give you a passport 
to paradise, where I will join you.” 

The paper was signed—the pen fell from the 
slender fingers, the beautiful head sank forward, 
and when Leonore stepped forward, the beauti- 
ful Maria of Castile was dead. With that love- 
ly, dead face resting on her arm, Leonore, rais- 
ing her hands and eyes towards heaven, exclaim- 
ed, in thrilling tones : 

“ Behold your work! Another accusing soul 
gone to the judgment seat! Tremble, vile 
traitors, for the day will come, when the black 
records of your lives will be read by God! Not 
long will you cumber this earth.” The white 
hand fell, and Leonore continued: ‘ Now lead 
on—lI go to join your murdered wife, Don Pedro. 
A little while longer, and I shall be beyond your 
power.” 

With a firm, unwavering tread, Donna Leo- 
nore de Guzman followed Don Alonzo to prison, 
and at sunset her pure spirit was released, and 
soared to heaven, but another witness against 
Don Pepro tHe Crue. 


GRASSHOPPERS. 


In 1650 a cloud of them was seen to enter Rus- 
sia in three different places, from whence they 
passed over into Poland and Lithuania, and 
wherever they moved the air was darkened by 


their numbers. In some places they were ob- 
served lying dead, one upon another to 
the depth of four "feet ; in others they covered 
the surface of the earth like a black cloth, the 
trees bent from their weight, and the damage 
done by them exceeded all computation. When 
the weather became hot they took wing and fell 
upon the corn, devouring both leaf and ear, and 
that with such’ expedition that in three hours they 
would consume a whole field. After having 
eaten up the corn, a f attacked the vines, the 
pulse, the willows, and at last the hemp, notwith- 
standing its bitterness.— Home Journal. 


GENEROSITY OF FORGIVENESS. 


The magnanimity of Maria Antoinette display- 
ed itself soon after her elevation to the throne, 
on the death of Louis the fifteenth. An officer of 
the body-guard, who had given her offence on 
some former occasion, when she was only the 
dauphiness, expressed his intention of resigning 
his commission ; but the queen forgave him. 
“Remain,” said she, “forget the past. Far be 
it from the set of France to revenge the inju- 
ries of the dauphiness!” In a similar manner, 
queen Elizabeth said to one who had insulted her 
when a princess and a prisoner, “ Do you not 
know that we are of the lion, whose 
nature is not to harm or prey upon the mouse, or 
any other such small vermin ?”’—N. Y. Zribune. 
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MABEL THE ENCHANTRESS. 


[oRIGINAL.] 
SHE ALWAYS MADE HOME HAPPY. 


BY HARRIE. 


She always made home happy, 
With her kind and winning ways, 

With her voice of cheerful gladness, 
With her joyful hymn of praise. 


She always made home happy, 
Though she charmed no passer-by 
With the beauty of her person, 
Or the brightness of her eye. 


Though no pearis or rubies glittered 
Mid the ringlets of her hair, 

In her heart there shone a radiance 
Of a jewel far more rare. 


She always made home happy, 
Though her song was not divine ; 
Though no harp beneath her fingers 
Thrilled to notes almost sublime. 


Though no artist, yet she painted 
Many a beam of heavenly love 

On the friendly faces round her, 
That shall shine in realms above. 
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MABEL THE ENCHANTRESS, 


BY MRS. F. MORTON. 


“Speak, Grafton—speak, I beseech you—or 
have you made a vow of perpetual silence ?” 

“T was thinking of our plot, Aubrey,” was 
the rejoinder, “and how fortunate it is the girl 
lives in these Minnesota wilds.” And Lewis 
Grafton gazed with a look of satisfaction upon 
the fair country whose solitude the pioneer had 
but recently penetrated. 


“But who is that?’ he added abruptly. | 


“Jove, how she rides!” And the eyes of both 
became riveted on the strange-looking being, who, 
mounted on a powerful steed of jetty blackness, 
came dashing toward them. Her long iron-gray 
hair was streaming in the wind, a black plume 
drooped from her helmet-shaped cap of red vel- 
vet, and her tunic, of scarlet cloth, was girdled 
by a black morocco belt in which was a pair of 
silver-mounted pistols. On reaching them she 
drew rein, and her weird face, seamed with scars, 
was made still more repulsive by the frowning 
glance she fixed on Lewis Grafton. 

His brow darkened, and with flashing eyes he 
queried : 

“Who are you, woman? I say, who are 
you?” he repeated, as she remained with her 
stern look still fixed upon him. 


At this repetition a derisive smile flashed over 
her face, and apparently unmindful of his man- 
ner, she replied : 

“Tam one whom whites and Indians alike 
reverence and fear—I am Mabel, the enchant- 
ress. Every man’s secret is open to my gaze. 
Yours, even, I am reading now, and you have 
mistaken your way ; if you would find her whom 
you seek, turn back and take the first path on 
your left. Ha, your rage has already turned to 
fear, but without reason; for if you should need 
help, as you undoubtedly will, Mabel the en- 
chantress will gladly give it. Yonder is my 
home, within the Goblin’s Glen.” And she 
pointed to an opening which yawned darkly amid 
the hills; then giving her horse the rein she 
swept away at a wild speed. 

Their eyes followed her till she disappeared, 
then their glances met. There was dismay in 
them. Grafton was the first to speuk. 
>“ That is no woman !” he exclaimed, “it is a 
demon in female guise—none other could have 
penetrated our secret—but she is friendly, thank 
fortune.” And his look of dismay suddenly 
changed to one of triumph. “ And if her pre- 
diction proves true, she will doubtless be a most 
welcome coadjutor. Come, let us dally no 
longer, but retrace our steps at once.”” And the 
two, urging their steeds to their topmost speed, 
soon after entered the path leading to the humble 
home of Madeline Beauclerk. 

They had reached the outskirts of the wood 
through which the path had led, when they 


paused abruptly, arrested by the scene before © 


them. A young girl of marvellous beauty was 
seated on a green bank twining garlands about 
the neck of a pet fawn. Her black hair was 
flowing in glossy ringlets over neck and shoul- 
ders, her brunette complexion was made brilliant 
by the rich bloom that mantled in both cheek 
and lip, and her dark eyes were soft and 
lustrous. 

“ Can this be she ?” said Lewis Grafton, in an 
undertone. “By Jove, how superbly beautiful 
she is—she would grace a throne !” 

The two now advanced, doffing their caps as 
they approached the maiden. 

“ We are travellers,” said Grafton, “and, if 
agreeable, would like to rest awhile beneath your 
roof.” 

“ You are welcome, gentlemen,” she replied, 
with stately courtesy; and rising, she led the 
way to the log cabin a short distance off. 

“ Glad to see you, sirs, glad to see you,” said 
arough-looking middle-aged man advancing from 
the open door-way. And a little later they were 
seated within, talking familiarly with Mark 


Lockart, while his wife and Madeline busied 
themselves with preparations for the noontide 
meal. 

- “You have reason to be proud of your 
daughter,” said Grafton, as Madeline passed out 
to draw water from a spring near by. 

* She is not our own child, but we love her, 
and are proud of her all the same,” said Mark 
Lockart, with emotion. “Her name is Beau- 
cle:k, and her parents died three years since, 
leaving her alone and penniless, and she has been 
here, a blessing to us, ever since. It was hard 
work that killed ’em both. They hadn’t been 
used to it, you see; Mr. Beauclerk was a born 
artist, and painted splendid pictures. But some- 
how he couldn’t make enough at it to support 
7em, and so he came out here and went to farm- 
ing. Hard enough, even if they had been 
brought up to it like wife and me I tell you.” 

At this moment Madeline entered and the 
conversation took a sudden turn. 

“We are highly pleased with this country,” 
said Grafton, “ andthink of passing the summer 
here, for the purpose of indulging our passion 
for the chase.” 

‘“TI hope you will do so,” rejoined Mark 
Lockart, heartily, “‘ and give us as much of your 
company as possible the while.” And at part- 
ing several hours later, the same wish was ex- 
pressed with a like cordiality by the little house- 
hold, upon whom the fine person and agreeable 
manners of Lewis Grafton and Richard Aubrey 
had made a most favorable impression. 

“ Well, Grafton,” said the latter, as they re- 
entered the wood, “ how soon do you intend to 
prosecute your plan?” 

“ Never,” was the reply. “ Had the girl been 
as I expected to find her, coarse, corn-fed, vul- 
gar—in fine, all that I most loathe in woman—I 
would have despatched her as remorselessly as 
any other reptile that chanced to cross my path. 
But I tell you, Aubrey, she’s divine—I never 
saw her peer—I lost my heart at the first glance.” 

“Aha, then our elaborate plotting can be 
summed in four words, ‘much ado about noth- 
ing,’”’ rejoined the other in a sarcastic tone, 
“and you will require neither my services nor 
those so generously proffered by our new friend, 
Mabel the enchantress.” 

“ Not so fast; I shall need you to officiate as 
brideman,”’ said Grafton. 

“But suppose your effort to win her should 
prove ‘ love’s labor lost?’ ” 

“That is impossible. With Lewis Grafton, 
as you well know, there is no such word as fail.” 
And he looked into his companion’s face with 
compressed lip and flashing eye. 


“ Well, Grafton, you needn’t look so fierce,” 
said the other, “for my real opinion is that 
you'll su 

At this Lewis Grafton’s features resumed their 
usual expression, and the two moved on with 
many a laugh and jest. They had nearly 
reached the trading post at which they had taken 
quarters, when Mabel the enchantress once more 
confronted them. 

“T perceive you have changed your plan,” 
said she, addressing Grafton, “but mark me, 
there is but one way to secure that at which you 
aim.” And her eyes burned with an expression 
of the wildest fury, as she drew near, and bend- 
ing toward him, hissed, “ You must take the 
girl’s life.” Then wheeling abruptly, she disap- 
peared amid the windings of the path. 

They listened till the heavy tramp of the noble 
steed she rode had died away, and then with a 
countenance pale with rage and fear, Lewis 
Grafton gave vent to the most fearful maledic- 
tions. “ But I'll win the girl, Aubrey,” he said, 
“in spite of ten such fiends as she who has just 
left us.” And giving his horse the spur, he 
dashed on at a mad speed. 

The next day Lewis Grafton and his compan- 
ion had become the occupants of a cabin less 
than a mile distant from Mark Lockart’s; it had 
been vacated a short time before by a family 
which had emigrated to the Mormon settlements. 
That evening found them again in the presence 
of the fair Madeline. Grafton had seated him- 
self beside her, and was exerting his brilliant 
conversational powers to the utmost, while he 
flattered himself that he had already awakened 
an interest which would ere long become an ab- 
sorbing passion. Just then a young man en- 
tered, whom Madeline received with a blushing 
brow, while a light beamed in her clear, dark 
eyes, which Grafton had not seen till now. The 
new comer, Albert Germain, was habited in the 
uniform of the United States Army, in which he 
occupied the position of lieutenant. And as 
Lewis Grafton marked his noble person and 
courtly bearing, unwelcome misgivings for the 
first time thrust themselves upon him—misgiv- 
ings that were too soon confirmed, for ere long, 
Mark Lockart told him aside, that this was Mad- 
eline’s betrothed. But this knowledge by no 
means deterred him from his purpose, and with 
a craft only equalled by his cowardice, he began 
at once to devise means for ridding himself of 
his rival. 

“If I could only manage to create a misun- 
derstanding between them,” thought he, “I'd 
risk winning Madeline; and it shall be done.” 
But a few days later, as he was approaching 


Mark Lockart’s cabin, he saw Albert and Made- 

line come out, and, succeeding in following them 
unobserved, overheard from his lurking place a 
conversation which, in spite of the devoted love 
it xevealed, led him to decide that Albert Ger- 
main’s absence would answer his purpose as well 
as estrangement. The lovers were seated in a 
natural arbor formed by interlacing vines, and to 
Madeline’s anxious inquiries as to the cause of 
his dejection, Albert, after some hesitation, 
replied : 

“ The reason of my depression is this, Made- 

line: I have received orders and am to start from 
Fort Snelling to-morrow for my new station in 
New York. These few hours are the last you 
and I will probably pass together for several 
years. It is hard, very hard for me to leave you 
behind in these distant wilds.” 
_ The rich bloom had receded, leaving Made- 
line’s face colorless as marble, and she had 
grasped convulsively the hand that clasped her 
own. 

“ Albert,” she exclaimed, “ how can I let you 
go? But,” she added, observing the pang tliat 
shot across his brow, “1 do wrong to talk thus. 
I will not embitter these last hours with vain 
repinings.”’ 

“ And yet, Madeline, my heart is full of them,” 
rejoined the young man. “ Would to God we 
might marry now—this very hour.” 

“If that could be I should not perhaps have 
loved you as I now do—” 

The young man look at her with surprise. 

“ Yes, Albert,” she continued, with a beam- 
ing eye, “it is this very obstacle to our union, 
the necessities of your mother and young broth- 
ers, to which you contribute with so willing a 
hand, that has deepened my love beyond the 
power of expression.” 

Like a burst of sunlight was the smile that 
flashed over Albert’s countenance at these words ; 
and in language that thrilled with joy every 
nerve of her frame, he expressed to Madeline the 
happiness they had caused him, a happiness 
which he assured her at parting, softened even 
the pangs of that durk moment. 

More than two months had passed, and Lewis 
Grafton had resolved to delay no longer the 
declaration of his love. He had been wary, and 
had perceived with pleasure that the favorable 
impression Madeline had‘ received at their first 
meeting had been deepening day by day. - 

It was dawn, and Madeline had come forth, as 
was her custom, to witness the glorious awak- 
ening of nature beneath the “sun’s returning 
march,” and listen to her chant of welcome. 
She had just reached an eminence which com- 
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manded an unobstructed view, when Lewis 
Grafton joined her, 

“Good morning, Miss Madeline,” he ex- 
claimed, “I am glad to find you, for I have 
something of importance to communicate.” 

Madeline turned to him with a calm, expect- 
ant look on her lovely countenance, 

“ You must have seen,” he continued, “ that 
my interest in you is of no ordinary nature, in 
fact, that I love you, Miss Madeline. Love you 
with a devotion that would shrink at no sacrifice, 
however great, to insure your happiness. And I 
am no empty-handed lover. As my wife you 
will enjoy every advantage which wealth and a 
high position can confer—” , 

Hitherto Madeline had remained dumb with 
astonishment, while the indignant blood flushed 
her face to crimson, and her lip curled with 
scorn ; but now her tongue was loosed. 

“ How dare you,” she exclaimed, “ dastard 
that you are, express sentiments like those to 
one whom you know to be betrothed? Leave 
me, I command you, and never intrude yourself 
again into my presence! Words cannot express 
the scorn, the contempt with which I regard 

ou!” 
: Her fine form towered to its full height, and any 
one less a villain than Lewis Grafton, would have 
shrunk from her flashing eye and scornful mien ; 
but with characteristic assurance and pertinacity, 
he replied ; 

“] am neither disappointed nor discouraged at 
this outburst, Miss Beauclerk. It is no more 
than I expected. But 1 request you to consider 
my proposal, calmly, coolly. 1 think you will 
then conclude that an immediate marriage with 
one whose first, only thought will be your hap- 
piness, and whose wealth will enable him to. 
supply you with every luxury, will be far better. 
than waiting through long years the convenience 
of him who may desert you at last. I will give 
you three weeks to consider the matter, and in 
the meantime, I beg, let us be toward each other 
as though this scene had never occurred.” And 
ere Madeline could reply he moved rapidly 
away. 

The next three weeks, acting in accordance 
with the suggestion he had «advanced, Lewis 
Grafton continued as usual to visit the cabin, ap- 
parently unmindful of Madeline’s studied avoid- 
ance, or the marked coolness of Mark Lockart 
and his wife. At the expiration of this time, he 
requested an interview with Madeline, which 
was peremptorily refused. Determined, however, 
to see her, he resorted to a ruse, causing it to be 
reported that he had gone on a hunting expedi- 
tion, and Madeline, feeling secure in his absence, 
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went to one of her customary haunts where he 
found and forcibly detained her. 

“ Unhand me, villain!”’ she exclaimed, as he 
clasped her delicate hand in his vice-like grasp. 

“Much as I love you, it is impossible for me 
to grant your simple request,” was the reply, 
“ but, Madeline, I assure you it is with the deep- 
est regret that I find myself obliged to use com- 
pulsion in order to secure the hearing which is 
my just due.” And again he poured into her 
unwilling ears the story of his love, striving in 
every way to dazzle, and thus as he hoped, to 
win her. But his efforts only deepened Made- 
line’s disgust, and when at last he drew forth a 
set of rich jewels, begging her to accept them in 
sanction of his addresses, with her free hand she 
threw them from her, and tearing herself from 
his grasp with a convulsive effort, darted off at 
a speed which defied pursuit. 

As she disappeared, a torrent of invectives 
burst from Lewis Grafton’s lips, and then with a 
fearful oath he swore he would accomplish his 
original purpose. A moment later the tramping 
of hoofs fell on his ear, and looking round, he 
beheld Mabel the enchantress. Her appearance 
was quite the reverse of that which had marked 
her at their previous meetings. There was 
something akin to a smile lurking about her 
mouth, and she fixed her eyes upon him with a 
calm, clear gaze. 

“ You need me, and I am here,” said she, in 
a subdued tone. 

Lewis Grafton hesitated, and then replied: 
“ Demon or woman, whichever you are, I sup- 
pose I could dispense with your services ; but as 
you have by some means possessed yourself of 
my secret, why, the only safe course is to accept 
your aid, if such you can bestow, in the prose- 
cution of my purpose.” 

A mocking laugh now burst from the woman, 
and she replied : 

“ Could you and your accomplice do as you 
propose, vain boaster, murder the girl and bury 
her in the deep recesses of the forest, you would 
be arrested ere proceeding half way out of the 
territory—the very leaves on the trees above her 


grave would proclaim the deed—but in the heart 
of the Goblin’s Glen is a spot consecrated to 
silence and darkness. *’Tis an appropriate place 
for our work. But, mind you, no blood must be 
shed. Notone drop. Poison is safer than the 
dagger; and if you so will it, ten nights hence I 
will have a draught ready which you shall your- 
self administer.” 

Grafton’s eyes flashed with fiendish triumph 
as he grasped the hand which the enchantress 
extended to him, and mounting his horse which 
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had been tied in a neighboring thicket, he ac- 
companied her to the Goblin’s Glen. 

A week had passed, and Madeline was alone 
in the cabin, Mark Lockart being absent at his 
work, and his wife having gone to see a friend six 
miles distant who lay at the point of death. 
Suddenly the young girl’s attention was attracted 
by an Indian of gigantic size who just then 
emerged from the wood near which the cabin 
stood. His blanket, leggins and moccasins were 
elaborately wrought after the Indian fashion, and 
from his scalp-lock drooped a long, scarlet 
plume. She was about to summon Mark 
Lockart by sounding the horn, when'the savage 
bounded to her side, hurled the horn among the 
bushes, and smothering her cries by placing his 
hand firmly over her mouth, bore her rapidly 
away. At last he reached a cabin in the heart of 
the Goblin’s Glen; it was the home of the en- 
chantress, and the next moment Madeline was in 
the room devoted to the practice of her incanta- 
tions. Spheres, circles, serpents carved in stone, 
together with other symbols of her art, lay 
around or hung from the walls. On a table 
made of a slab of oak supported by gnarled 
limbs of the same wood, stood a bronze lamp of 
quaint pattern, which cast a lurid light through 
a crescent-formed shade of dark red glass. But 
all these were unheeded by Madeline, whose at- 
tention was absorbed by its occupants, the en- 
chantress, Lewis Grafton and Richard Aubrey. 
The former presented a more singular appear- 
ance than ever. She wore a loose robe of black 
velvet trimmed with scarlet, and twined about 
her head was a turban of the same hue, from 
beneath which her iron gray hair flowed as usual 
in dishevelled masses. She stood a little in 
advance of the others, and within a few paces of 
Madeline, who remained dumb and motionless 
with terror on the rude seat where the savage 
had placed her. Ata sign from the enchant- 
ress, Lewis Grafton advanced and confronted 
her. His eyes glowed like burning coals, and 
his voice shook with rage as he addressed her. 

“ Aha, it is not, my fair lady, as you may sup- 
pose, to win you against your will, that you are 
brought here. No; my purpose is revenge, 
which, methinks, will prove sweeter even than a 
successful suit. To administer a draught that 
will still forever the beatings of your proud, cold 
heart.” And he raised a silver goblet from the 


table while he passed his arm firmly about her. 
A wild shriek burst from the young girl, and she 
would have thrust it from her, but he pressed it 
to her lips with a smile of fiendish exultation. 


“ Hold, villain! hold!’ thundered a voice at 
this juncture, and a man of venerable and im- 


posing appearance advanced from an inner room. 
Lewis Grafton shrank, trembling before him, 
his face ghastly with dismay. 

“ Base, cowardly miscreant,” continued the 
old man, fixing his flashing eye on Grafton, 
“and you, my poor child ”’—and he placed his 
hand gently on Madeline’s head—* I would fain 
have spared you this suffering, but that I was de- 
termined to convict this villain in the very act.” 
And again his burning glance fell on Lewis 
Grafton. Then turning to Madeline, with a 
voice tremulous with emotion, he added, “ This 
goblet does not contain poison, but water brought 
from the spring with my own hand, and with it 
let me drink the health of this lady, but for whom 
his villanous plot would have been accom- 
plished.” And bowing low to the enchantress, 
who stood close by with a look of stern satisfac- 
tion resting on her disfigured features, he raised 
the goblet and drank its contents at a draught. 

Meanwhile, Lewis Grafton and his accomplice 
had been casting furtive glances at the door, not, 
however, unobserved, and whatever hope they 
might have entertained of effecting their escape 
was crushed by the enchantress, who assured 
them that the cabin had been surrounded, even 
before their entrance, by an Indian guard. Then 
the old man again addressed Madeline : 

“In me you behold one whose name is doubt- 
less familiar to you—your uncle, James Beau- 
clerk—him who, O Heaven that I should have 
to say it, refused aid to his only brother, your 
father, in his hour of sorest distress, and who 
was not moved even when he learned that both 
he and his wife had died, leaving their child 
destitute. But, Madeline, a life-long success in 
the accumulation of riches had petrified every 
nobler emotion, had made me the insatiable 
hoarder that I was. ‘The day of repentance, 
however, was near, though for them, alas, it 
came too late. I was seized with what I still 
believe would have proved a mortal illness, but 
for the vow which I breathed at that solemn 
moment, when the death damps had gathered on 
the borders of the spirit land. Then, conscience, 
which had slept so long, awoke and spoke in 
trumpet tones, and in my agony I uttered a 
prayer, the first for long years, solemnly vowing 
that if God would spare my life, I would fulfil 
my duty toward you. From that moment my 
recovery commenced, and ere long I was a well 
man. In the security of an unbounded confi- 
dence I communicated my intention to him whom 


I believed the very soul of honor—this miscre- 


ant, Lewis Grafton, who is the nephew of my 
deceased wife—telling him that you were to in- 
herit my property equally with himself; and be- 
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guiled by his pretended sympathy, I gladly agreed 
to his proposal to go for you. On his arrival, 
he sent a letter speaking in warm terms of your- 
self and those who had adopted you, stating that 
you had yielded to their entreaties to remain with 
them till early autumn, when you would accom- 
pany him to the home I had offered. The in- 
terim, he said, he should employ in travel. But, 
sir,” and he turned again to the cowering Graf- 
ton, “several days since, a confidential messen- 
ger from this lady,” and he glanced at the 
enchantress, “revealed to me your fiendish 
machinations for adding the whole of my prop- 
erty to your own large fertune. That day found 
me on my way to this territory, where I arrived 
yesterday ; and I thank God that the plan which 
I found already arranged for betraying you, and 
to which I heartily agreed, has met with such 
signal success.” 

As he finished speaking he bowed to the en- 
chantress with a significant look, upon which she 
sounded a small golden whistle that was attached 
to her girdle by a chain of the same metal. The 
shrill note had hardly ceased when several In- 
dians entered, whom Mr. Beauclerk ordered to 
bind Lewis Grafton and his accomplice, telling 
the two latter that as soon as possible they were 
to be delivered up to justice. At this, the mis- 
creants, yielding to the ‘cowardly impulses of 
their nature, pleaded in the most abject terms, 
till finally, with a countenance expressive of the 
deepest disgust, the stern old man consented to 
their proposition that perpetual exile should be 
substituted for the doom he had intended. As 
they rose from their suppliant posture, the en- 
chantress advanced and confronted Lewis Graf- 
ton, while her face burned with an expression of 
the bitterest hate. 

“ Hearken!” she exclaimed, “let what I say 
sink deep into your soul, vilest of miscreants, 
The same power that has already betrayed you, 
will still watch with its argus eyes. Beware! 
beware, then, how you resort to further mach- 
inations.” And moving to the threshold, she 
spoke a few words in Indian tongue, without 
which she assured Grafton they could not pass 
in safety. Then stepping back, with an impe- 
rious gesture she motioned them from the cabin, 
closing the door with a look of grim satisfaction 
as they disappeared in the gloom. 

The enchantress, James Beauclerk, and Mad- 
eline were now the sole occupants of that wierd- 
looking room. The young girl arose and took 
the hand which her uncle extended, while she . 
glanced silently from him to the enchantress, for 
the fearful scenes through which she had passed 
had for the time struck her dumb. And James 
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Beauclerk’s sturdy frame shook with the depth 
of his emotion as he addressed the strange wo- 
man who stood regarding them both with a look 
of cool indifference. 

“You have already,” said he, “refused the 
gold which I offered, not in compensation, for 
the service you have rendered me is priceless, 
but as a mere token of gratitude; and now all 
that is left is the thanks, which, in the fullness 
of my heart, I find myself totally unable to 
express.” 

He was about to add more, but with an impa- 
tient gesture, the enchantress interrupted him; 

** Your thanks or gold are alike unwelcome ; 
the motive that has actuated me in this affair will 
never be known to any save myself. And now 
I would fain conduct you with all possible speed 
to the friends of this young lady, who have 
doubtless missed her ere this.” And she moved 
hurriedly from the cabin followed by James 
Beauclerk and Madeline. 

Horses were in waiting, which they mounted, 
and headed by the enchantress, moved cautiously 
along in the uncertain light. But on emerging 
from the glen their guide dashed on, keeping far 
in advance, till Mark Lockart’s clearing was 
reached. Then wheeling about she awaited their 
more tardy arrival. 

“This is the end,” said she, as they drew 
near ; “as furas you are concerned, my work is 
done.” And with asilent wave of the hand, she 
darted away. 

Just then they heard voices in eager greeting. 
It was Mark Lockart and his wife, the former of 
whom had just returned from a solitary search, 
and was about to summon his friends to aid him 
in another effort to track Lewis Grafton, who he 
said he had felt sure was the abductor of Mad- 
eline. It was with strangely mingling emotions 
that the worthy couple listened to the disclosure 
of James Beauclerk, and the look they fixed on 
Madeline told how their souls were wrung with 
anguish at the thought of parting with her. But 
yet, when she came the following day with tear- 
ful eyes, telling how her heart prompted her to 
remain with them, and asking their advice in 
this important crisis, with the self-sacrificing de- 
votion of a pure, unselfish love, they bade her go 
and fill a station she was so well fitted to adorn. 
A fortnight later, in broken tones, and with 
half-suppressed sobs, Madeline bade her adopted 
parents farewell. 

A little more than two years had passed since 
Madeline had come to her new home in St. Louis. 
It was night, and James Beauclerk’s elegant 


mansion presented an appearance bordering on 


Oriental magnificence. Lights flashed from 
many a costly chandelier, or shed a soft, moon- 
like radiance through vases of alabaster. Rich 
hangings of damask and mistlike lace were 
looped in graceful folds about the high windows 
and deep alcoves, miniature fountains flashed 
and sparkled, flowers filled the air with delicate 
fragrance, and tall mirrors gleamed on the fres- 
coed walls. But it was the animated life which 
formed the chief charm of the scene. There were 
young girls with their soft tresses wreathed with 
flowers, and gossamer-like robes floating about 
their graceful forms; stately matrons in velvets 
and glittering jewels; citizens in simple garb, 
and army officers in rich uniforms. And in their 
midst stood two whose praise was on every lip— 
Albert Germain and Madeline Beauclerk, whose 
magnificent beauty even was enhanced by the 
rare elegance of her bridal attire. 

Solemn words now floatéd through the apart- 
ment, and as Madeline breathed the vows that 
bound her forever to the object of her choice, her 
heart swelled with gratitude toward the weird 
woman to whom she owed her present happiness. 

The following day Madeline received a small 
package, directed in a clear, delicate hand. It 
contained a silver box of rare workmanship, 
within which was a miniature painting, repre- 
senting a young girl beautiful as the houris, and 
a necklace and bracelets of Orient pearls. There 
was also a letter, whose contents were as follows : 

“Prompted by an irresistible impulse, she 
whom you have known only as Mabel the En- 
chantress, now writes to reveal that which at 
parting, she had resolved should remain a mys- 
tery. I was the last of a once wealthy family of 
New Orleans, whom sudden reverses had re- 
duced to poverty. I had a passion for the stage, 
and made my debut with marked success. Night 
after night the house rang with applause, while 
flowers and jewels were showered upon the fa- 
vorite actress. In the midst of this brilliant ca- 
reer, 1 met with Lewis Grafton, who alone of 
Yny numerous suitors, succeeded in winning my 
heart. A few nights after 1 had promised to be- 
come his bride, I appeared in the favorite play 
of Romeo and Juliet. At its close I had come 
out. in compliance with repeated calls from the 
audience, when suddenly a cry, clear, shrill, ter- 
rible, arose above the thunders of applause ; and 
‘fire! fire!’ passed from lip to lip of the panic- 
struck throng. Immediately a scene of confusion 
ensued such as language would fail to portray. 
One—not Lewis Grafton, for I had seen him flee 
at the first alarm—bore me, amid smoke and 
flame, till at last we reached the street, and en- 


tering a carriage, drove home. My deliverer, 
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who was a rejected suitor, died of his burns. 
Bat from that night, Lewis (irafton deserted one 
who he learned would be disfigured for life. 

“Ah, it was terrible! The beauty and bloom 
of life were all gone—gone forever! The world 
which, like my false lover, had courted and ap- 
plauded in my palmy days, now passed me by 
with a glance of pity or ill-concealed disgust. 
At this a storm of agony tore my soul to its in- 
most depths, leaving it, at last, scarred like my 
person—scarred with the fire ofan intense hatred 
toward the whole human race. 

“But one course seemed left—a life of aim- 
less solitude—such a life as was in open conflict 
with every element of my nature! But sud- 
denly an idea flashed through my brain, and I 
immediately proceeded to act upon it. The 
same day I left New Orleans, and a week after- 
ward, the sudden death of Adelaide Montalbert, 
the actress, was inserted in the principal papers 
of the city. Meanwhile I had commenced the 
study of necromancy, and when my prepara- 
tions were accomplished, under the name of Ma- 
bel the Enchantress, I again went forth into the 
world, where, with a skill peculiarly my own, I 
played upon the credulity which everywhere ex- 
ists to a greater or less degree. And riches 
flowed in upon me faster even than when em- 
ployed in the profession I had been compelled to 
relinquish; and many 4 heart’s dark secret was 
also open to my gaze. Finally, weary with the 
luxury of cities, I commenced a series of wan- 
derings which terminated at last in the territory 
of Minnesota, where, charmed with the beauty 
of the country, I at once located myself. 

“Two years later, the day previous to your 
meeting with Lewis Grafton, I had been strolling 
along the borders of the forest near the trading 
post well known to you, and had just thrown 
myself wearily upon a soft bed of moss, when 
the voice which I had not heard since that fatal 
night, thrilled every nerve of my frame. Mo- 
tionless, almost breathless, I listened, and thus 
became the possessor of a secret which Lewié 
Grafton and his accomplice were discussing in 
fancied security. The blood coursed angrily 
through my veins, and I at once resolved to lead 
him on and betray him in the manner I did, not 
from a love of justice or my kind, but from a 
spirit of revenge. And prompted by this spirit 
whose thirst, tiger-like, was yet unslacked, I fol- 
lowed him to Cuba, his chosen place of exile. 
These, by means of emissaries which gold will 
always purchase, I continued to thwart his 
plans for repairing a fortune which his excesses 
had shattered ; a fact which, as he had always 


lived in New Orleans, a safe distance from his 
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uncle, he had been enabled to conceal even till 
the last. 

“Finally, overcome with disappointment and 
rage, also, that he could not discover me, who 
he felt sure was the author of his ill success, he 
fell sick, growing worse and worse till at last his 
disease was pronounced incurable. It was then 
that in the garb of a sister of charity, I gained 
access to him, and revealing myself as Adelaide 
Montalbert, embittered his last moments with 
biting taunts. 

“But now that my own end is approaching, I 
am a prey to the remorse that ‘stings like a 
scorpion and bites like an adder.’ And this is 
why, in the humility of repentance, I venture to 
confess to one pure and beautiful, who, perhaps, 
may shed a tear for her who, deeply as she has 
sinned, has suffered as well. 

“The gains so wrongfully accumulated, I 
have, where it was possible, returned to those 
from whom they came, and the remainder will be 
received by various charitable institutions from 
an unknown hand, _ But the casket and jewels I 
send you are relics of happy days, and I beg 
you to accept them as a bridal gift. It is in my 
cabin, amid the dim shadows of the Goblin’s 
glen, that I have written these lines. When you 
read them, the winds will be chanting a requiem 
over the grave of Mane. THE ENCHANTRESS.” 


ITALIAN HONESTY. 


Qn the subject of honesty there are some dis- 
tinctions and refinements, which I sus arise 
out of the discipline of the church. ou may 
trust a servant in Naples with any sum of money, 
and he will keep it untouched. You may leave 
your drawers open to him and he will not rob 
you; but if you employ him to buy anything, 
even the smallest article, he will be sure to 
cheat you, and make a considerable interest of 

our confidence. I shall never forget the honest 
indignation I aroused in a man by telling him he 
meant to rob me; he was asking me at t ten 
times the value of the thing bargained for. The 
color came into his face, his voice faltered, and 
he stammered out that “men who robbed were 
found on the highway. This,” he said, “ was 
a mere treaty between two galant homini (honest 
men), and he could only excuse the insult b 
supposing that I was not fully acquainted wi 
the import of the wo vo I oe if he did 
not like the verb rupare, he might have i 
which would suit as well, 
as it only from Naples, ty 
his moral sensibility.— 
late Thomas Uwins, R. A. 


+ 


OCEAN. 


——— the dark pile of cloud shook with the voice 

Of Zeus, who answered, ‘* He shall be restored, 

But not returned to earth. His cycle moves 
Ascending!’’ The deep sea the announcement heard; 
And from beneath its ever-shifting thrones 

The wurmuring of a solemn joy sent up. 


STANZAS. 


BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


Wilt sing again’ for I could ever listen 

To strains like those my ear so lately caught, 
And even now with tears my eyelids glisten 

At kindling heart-dreams that were quite forgot. 
Dreams of the dawning and the bright decline 

Of days that shall not dawn nor close again, 
And deeper musings, ‘neath the light divine 

Of stars, come back upon thy closing strain. 


In listless mood at noon of summer tide, 
And at the stilly hour of midnight chimes, 
T’ve heard strange, broken music, and have tried 
With eager ear to catch the spirit rhymes ; 
But now thy voice seemed as the full sweet reading 
Of those faint air-tones of the ether deep, 
And clothed in memory’s sad and soul strong pleading, 
Have moved my spirit till I can but weep. 


Yet sing again, though fond regret come chasing 
These fair illusions from my heart away, 

Better pale autumn’s flowers too quickly passing, 
Than bloomless wastes in summer’s late decay. 

Yes, sing! I fain, though but in dreams, would feel 
The blissful memories of my earlier years, 

Nor yet would lose these saddened thoughts that steal 
Upon my senses speaking through these tears. 


JOE PUMLEY'’S GHOST. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Tue little adventure which I propose to re- 
late, and which may or. may not be worth the 
trouble of recording—(I am sure it would not 
be were it not literally true, and that sober-minded 
people delight in realities more than in fiction)— 
dates back to a period when people were less en- 
lightened than now, and before B— had de- 
veloped into the handsome town it now is. 

It was in the year of grace, 1759, just one 
hundred years ago as I live—and what is still 
stranger, no one but myself has attempted to 
snatch from oblivion, by the invincible tweezers 
of literary recordation the fact—that Joseph, or 
Joe Pumley, familiarly called, was driving about 
midnight near a lonely burying-ground in B— 
(Joe was a burly teamster, by the way, and 
afraid of no earthly hardship), when his atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by a white object 
moving solemnously among the graves. B—, 
as the reader will infer, was quite thinly settled 
at that data, the houses, like angel’s visits, being 
few and far between. Joe belonged in a town 
some ten miles south of the locality in which 
circumstances compel us to introduce him, but 
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used to pass the burying-ground in question, both 
on his way to and from the city. The country 
was lone and desolate compared to what it now 
is, and Joe, who was obliged not unfrequently to 
drive all night to bring round according to 
“gumter ” in the morning, was often confronted 
with the bristling query—“ Aint you afeared of 
Joe used to laugh at the questioners in a quiet, 
good-natured sort of way, as he quaffed his mug 
of flip at the expense of some timid citizen, who 
admired his rough-and-ready ways, and was often 
heard to remark, as he stood warming his broad 
back for a moment before the roaring yule-log of 
the village tavern, that if he ever saw a ghost, 
he’d be darned if he wouldn’t give chase to’t as 
sure as he hoped to see sunrise. And no one, 
I believe, had the least doubt but he was armed 
with sufficient courage to do so at any moment 
the ghost should think proper to reveal itself. 
Now any other man within ten miles of him, 
driving at midnight on a lonely road in front of 
a lonely burying-ground, to have seen what we 
have described him as seeing, would have been 
rather apt to have whipped up his horses and 
gotten out of sight as quickly as possible. But 
Joe didn’t. On the contrary he drew up the 
stout team horses and peered over at the ghostly 
visitant with a most determined and inquisitive 
air, and had he been an educated person, with a 
thoughtful and speculative turn of mind, he 
would undoubtedly have addressed it in some- 
thing like the startling and dramatic language 
which the bard of Avon puts into the mouth of 
the brave and gifted Prince Hamlet : 
* Angels and minjsters of grace, defend us! 
Be thou a spirit of or gobiin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com’st in such a "shape 
That I will speak to thee 
But Joe Pumley, who had never heard of such 
a person as Shakspeare in his life, made use of 
no such quotation as above repeated. He simply 
‘said, “ Whew! if that ben’t a ghost I see walk- 
ing among them there tomb-stones. I hope to 
scream if I believe there ever was one. Now 
they pretend to say if a fellow has got the pluck 
to force ’em right up, they’ll knock under and 
explain why they can’t rest contented in their 
graves. I’m half a mind to test the truth o’ that 
saying—it isn’t fur, and perhaps the ghost has 
got some terrible secret to divulge, which Joe 
Pumley might as well know as anybody elag—so 
here goes 
And suiting the action to the word, Joe sprang 
to the ground and made for the graveyard fence. 


The moon had gone down, but there was light 
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enough left to render objects discernible at some 
distance. The white object was still visible, 
though it seemed to be moving from him all the 
while he was advancing, so that when he came 
to the spot where he had first seen it, it was still 
as far removed from him as ever. It was very 
strange, Joe thought. He was quite sure that 
the ghost wished to avoid him, and he was there- 
fore just as anxious to overtake it, that he might 
discover what mysterious cause compelled it 
to “Revisit thus the glimpses of the moon, 
making night hideous.”” But the white object 
kept at a safe distance, and Joe, wearied out at 
length with the idea of overtaking it so long as 
he maintained his present dignified gait, deter- 
mined for once to break over all rules of ghostly 
decorum, and see if he could not attain his ob- 
ject by bringing into play all the natural strength 
and activity of a vigorous pair of legs. For 
some time the race was about evenly sustained 
on both sides, the white object still keeping the 
distance good between them, now springing over 
graves, and now dodging out from between 
tomb-stones, or frisking underneath the pendant 
branches of a weeping willow, or perchance con- 
cealing itself for an instant behind a blue slate 
headstone of unusual breadth and altitude, to be 
driven out a moment after into a more exposed 
position, and still whisking on, as though it 
glorified above all things in thus aggravating its 
pursuer. But at last the ghostly apparition 
seemed to flag a little, and that encouraged Joe 
with renewed hopes of finally outwinding a ghost 
under full headway, which would certainly be a 
grand achievement to be talked of, and he re- 
doubled his exertions—he neared the object, 
which seemed to slacken its speed as though des- 
pairing, and the next moment his hand was 
upon it. 

“ Haw, haw, haw! he, he, he!” laughed Joe, 
as though he would split his great sides, “ it’s 
nothing but a poor little innocent white heifer 
after all, and I, like a great fool, have been 
chasing it all over the graveyard for half an 
hour, thinking it was a ghost. But it’s cured 
me—I’!l never believe in ghosts again so long as 
my name is Joe Pumley—never!” 

But even while he stood there chuckling and 
laughing to himself, his ears were arrested by a 
sound resembling a groan. He cast his eyes 
around hint, and beheld a little way off a tomb. 
He was quite certain the sound proceeded from 
that direction. He inclined his ear and listened. 
He was presently rewarded by a repetition of the 
groan, and there could be no longer any question 
about it—it proceeded directly from within the 
dark, dismal death-vault. ’ 
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“As sure as the white heifer is no ghost,” 
cried Joe, excitedly, “there’s somebody buried 
alive!” 

He did not stop long to consider, but rushed 
to the nearest house and struck the plank door a 
tremendous blow. The proprietor jumped out 
of bed and ran to the window. Joe explained 
how matters stood, and fled back to the grave- 
yard, followed by the man. Without stopping 
for comments, they burst open the door and en- 
tered the vault. The groans greeted them more 
distinctly from one particular coffin, which they 
seized and bore into the open air. They hastily 
wrenched off the lid, and the pallid occupant 
rose up with the startled look of returning con- 
sciousness. 

She proved to be the only daughter of a near 
neighbor, who had been driven almost distracted 
by her supposed death—though she had been 
buried, it seemed, in a trance—and so pleased 
was he with Joe, for the signal service he had 
rendered in the affair, that he gave him a farm— 
for he was wealthy and owned several of them. 
And it is still further affirmed that the identical 
young woman so marvellously rescued from the 
jaws of death, subsequently became Mrs. Pum-. 
ley, the mother of grown-up daughters, who in 
turn became mothers and grandmothers of the 
present generation of Pumleys. 

RATHER THIN. 

A ludicrous incident occurred this winter, at 
“Woodlawn,” on the Bloomingdale Road. 
Jones’s hotel of that place, is ornamented with a 
hostler, whose fun is as fearless as his face is 
ugly. One day in January, while twenty or 
thirty fast gentlemen were standing on the front 
balcony of the hotel, an individual rode up the 

ath on the thinnest horse mortal eyes ever 
ooked upon. Leaping from this phantom steed, 
the gs a said, turning to the hostler : 

“ Here, John, give my horse some water.” 

“ Sir?’ said John, with a look of astonishment. 

“ Give my horse some water!” thundered the 
stranger. 

“ Your horse !’’ ejaculated John, still more sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, you fool, my horse!” and the stranger 
looked savagely at him, and commenced draw- 
ing the lash of his whip through his hand. 

John walked toward him as though he would 
demand an explanation, and had taken about 
six steps, when he suddenly stopped, like one 
surprised beyond expression : 

“ Bless my soul !”” says he, “ Tax your pardon, 
sir; but your hanimal was a standin’, on a line 
with that ere hitching post, and I didn’t see him!” 

The owner of the spectral beast tried to frown, 
but aroar from the balcony made him change 
his mind.—N. Y. Mercury. 


A PRIZE. 
A woman ofa loving mind, « quiet, 
And oue that weighs the worth of him that loves her. 
Braumont AND FLetcagr. 


MARY WINKLEY’S SORROW. 


{onrerat.] 
HOUSEHOLD LIGHTS. 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


To the tired cosmopolite, 
Travelling when comes the nightt 
To the wanderer, who knows 
Nothing of home's sweet repose 
Who is wafted here and there, 
Never resting anywhere, 

0, how cheerfully they beam! 
How invitingly they gleam! 
Picturing, as day grows dim, 
Quiet bliss—yet not for him! 


Now they flicker, now they filt, 
Emblems of his life more fit— 

Of the many hopes and fears 

That have wavered through his years! 
Of some good that he pursued, 

That would still his steps elude: 

Of some star to cheer him sent, 

Very bright, but occident ; 

O, the tapers tell a tale, 

As they flicker, flit and fail! 


From the lowliest window-pane, 
Not a small light looks in vain; 
If the way be dark and drear, 
Many 8 traveller it will cheer: 
Many a one who fails to see 

In it type or simile, 

As £0 fitfully it beams, 

As it flickers, flits and gleams} 
Blest are they who never learn 
To feel sad when tapers burn! 


(ORIGINAL.] 


MARY WINKLEY’S SORROW, 


BY MARTIN THORNTON. 


Mary Winx ey sat by her mother’s window 
singing. In all the village of Cranston there 
was not so pretty a voice as hers. People said 
it was like a bird’s, it was so full, rich and clear. 
Just outside of the white lattice, covered thickly 
over with trumpet honeysuckles, the cage of a 
canary hung. While Mary sang the bird tuned 
up his voice to sing with her. [t was a beauti- 
ful concert, the two singing together. Mary’s 
mother put her head—a finely-shaped head, rich- 
ly silvered over with age—out of the parlor door 
to listen; and a young man, passing closely 
along by the windows, stopped a moment in the 
cool shade of the old maples, smiling all the 
while at the delicious sounds he heard. 

Pretty Mary Winkley, like the bird, was pour- 
ing out the melody of a happy thankful heart, 
and whoever listened felt the purer tides of their 
being moved by her sweet thanksgiving. While 


she sang she worked briskly. Upon her blue 
gingham apron rested a basket of green peas 
which her busy fingers were making ready for 
the noon meal, But by-and-by the basket slip- 
ped from her lwp to the floor, and her hands fell 
listlessly by her sides, while she cast frequent, 
longing glances out across the dewy lawn, and 
farther along to a bright new cottage with its 
clear roof shining in the sunlight, and its white 
sides half-buried in soft, dark evergreen. It 
seemed as if her blue eyes would never tire of 
looking at the picture that the new house made, 
setting upon the velvety grass, with vines climb- 
ing over it, and the checkered shale of the trees 
dropping upon its roof. 

After awhile she went for her white sunbon- 
net, forgetful of the half-shelled peas, or the pile 
of pods lying upon the floor beside them—and 
in a few moments was dancing over the lawn, 
blushing and smiling at every one who heeded 
whither her footsteps were tending. 

*O, such a dear house as this is!” she said, 
as she unlocked the porch door and stood in the 
dainty little kitchen. ‘‘ Everything is so handy, 
so nice, and so perfect !” 

She stopped to admire the cunning little cook» 
ing-stove, which was yet innocent of a fire; 
looked under the sink where Harry had arrayed 
their store of pots and kettles ; peeped into the 
cupboard brimful of new white dishes, and then 
sat down for just one little moment in a low 
rocking-chair by the window, trying to think 
how it would seem to sit there mornings when 
everything was put to rights and Harry was 
away tohis work. Then she sprang to the sitting- 
room and threw open the blinds and looped back 
the soft white curtains, to see how pleasant the 
sunlight would look streaming over the brightly- 
tinted home-made carpet. As she did so she 
caught sight of the pillows of the patch-covered 
lounge, dented and tumbled. With a pretty 
show of importance she re-arranged them, smil- 
ing, the while, to think whose brown head had 
first been pressed against them. 

Next she went to the parlor. On that there 
was a pretty English carpet and a nice, smart+ 
looking sofa. On the walls were three pictures, 
fastened by dainty cords and tassels. These pic- 
tures were Mary’s pride. She never wearied of 
looking at them. But this morning before she 
could bestow her usual praise upon them, some- 
thing caught her eye in another direction. 

With a cry of joy she sprang across the room, 
her face brilliant with smiles and blushes. O, 
what a happy surprise that was for her, the hand- 
some, richly-toned seraphine! Of all things in 
the world just what she wanted most! What 
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could she say, what should she do, to let Harry 
know how much she thanked him for his 
kindness 

“Tt was so unexpected, so —” she began, but 
while she spoke her voice grew choked with 
tears, and sinking down upon the carpet and 
leaning her head against the white keys of the 
instrument, she eried for very joy. While she 
sat there Harry came softly into the room, and 
startled her by resting his hand caressingly upon 
her head. 

“Crying, Mary, for what ?” he said, kneeling 
beside her, and attempting to draw her hands 
away from her faces 

“ Because you are so kind to me. O, Harry, 
Harry, what can I do to repay you for this?” 
she answered, nestling her face against his 
shoulder, 

“Vl tell you what you may do my little—I 
almost said it—wife—don’t blush so, wifey; 
when I come home sometimes, weary, fretful and 
out of temper, you may lead me in here and sing 
and play to me. With music, Mary, you can 
lead me as though I were a little child. I never 
could grow very wicked,” and his full hazel eyes 
grew soft and reverent in their expression, “ nev- 
er forgetful of the dear Ged that loves us, while 
that one chord of my heart vibrates with such a 
holy thrill to the sound of music. Come, Mary 
dear, let us sing that old Scotch melody together. 
You may play, or I will.” 

O, how beautiful it was, that old song, float- 
ing out on the rich melody of their voices~the 
sweet bird-like treble of Mary, and the rich basso 
of Harry. As they sang how sweet and pure 
the expression of their faces! As if every un- 
holy pulse of sin was deadened within them ; 
every unholy thought struck dead before the face 
of God’s great gift. 

“O, my, Fan, isn’t that a handsome cottage ! 
Who owns it 

“Young Harry Roberts, the nicest fellow in 
all Cranston.” 

“ Married ?” 

“No, but very near it, He’s engaged to Mary 
Winkley, the pretty girl that you noticed a 
church yesterday.” 

“Pshaw !” Miss Bell Wooster curled her lip 
contemptuously. 

“ What is it, Bell ?” 

“Nothing now. Will you introduce me to Mr. 
Roberts? I'd like to know him.” 

“Introduce you? most certainly, dear. He 
calls to see little Willie every evening, and I shall 
have any quantity of chances. But your arts 
and charms will all be lost upon him. Mary 


Winkley has his heart, and the cottage is for 
her.” 

“ Will you wager anything?” Miss Bell gave 
one glance of her superb eyes into her cousin’s 
face. 

“Not a pin’s worth while you wear that as- 
sured look. But, nevertheless, let ine tell you, 
that Harry Roberts is all ready to be married. 
Why, they’ve even got their carpets down and 
their dishes arranged in the cupboards.” 

“So much the better,” was the answer. “I 
don’t care for that. Introduce me, if you 
please.” 

“ He’s perfectly charming, Fan!’ Miss Bell 
Wooster whispered the words into her cousin’s 
ear after an hour’s steady chat with Mr. Roberts 
the following evening. 

And Harry? At first he was not pleased with 
the gay, dashing beauty. He did not like the 
bold, rapid glances of her dark eyes. He com- 
pared her black curls with Mary’s brown braids ; 
her dress of rich silk, fashionably and elegantly 
made with Mary’s simple, modest robes, and the 
comparison was in Mary’s favor. But after 
awhile the contrast was less vivid. While Mise 
Wooster conversed he forgot everything else. 
There was certainly a charm in everything she 
said; a grace in every expression. Did shesing, 
he asked at last. 

“A little, not much ;” she answered, drooping 
her deeply fringed lids before him. 

“ Would she favor oie with a song? He was 
a great lover of nuusic.’ 

“She should be most happy to, if he would 
look leniently upon her faults of execution.’ 

Harry bowed smilingly, and Miss Bell took 
her seat at the piano. It was a wild Italian song 
that she broke into, for which her passionate 
voice was peculiarly well adapted. She threw 
her whole soul into the piece. While she sang 
her eyes grew strangely lustrous and bright. 
Her cheeks flushed crimson, and about her mouth 
a pussionate earnestness lay pictured. Harry 
thought he had never seen any one so beautiful 
before. He had certainly never before listened 
to such singing. It was not like Mary’s. Hers 
was tender, sweet and soothing. This was stir- 
ring and exciting. To him it was like drinking 
deeply of rich old wine. He had not words to 
thank her when she ceased, but he begged her to 
sing again. She sang, and still he said again, 
until the village clock struck the hour of ten. 
He started up suddenly, then, remembering that 
he had agreed to see Mary that evening, he went 
away, promising to call often while Miss Woos- 
ter remained at Cranston. There was little need 
of a promise, however, he said, he always called 
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to see little Willie Wooster every evening. He 
had ever since he had been sick. 

“Who wins, Fannie?” asked Bell, drawing 
her curls from her cheeks, as Harry’s footsteps 
died away in the street. ‘Heavens! I little 
thought to take such an interest in the game. 
Look at my cheeks, they are like crimson, and 
my heart beats— Fan, tell me who wins, little 
Mary or I?” 

The beautiful girl paced rapidly across the 
parlor as she spoke. She was like a proud, 
splendid dahlia—Mary Winkley like a white, 
stainless lily. So thought Fanny Wooster as 
she looked at her cousin, before answering. 
Then she said : 

“O Bell, Bell, Bell!” 


“Come, child, rouse up. See, little Willie 
Wooster has sent you a peach. Don’t look so 
broken-hearted, Mary !” 

Good Mrs. Winkley’s blue eyes filled with 
tears as she spoke, and her kind voice was shaken 
with emotion. It was dreadful to see her dar- 


ling growing so pale before her eyes day by day, 
while she had no power to aid her—no word of 
cheer to offer. 

“ Your mother is true to you, dear,”’ she said, 


wiping ing her eyes. 

“O, I know it, I know it,” exclaimed Mary, 
her blue eyes brightening. “ But—but this is 
dreadful to bear—and I loved him so, too, moth- 
er! Sometimes I wish I was as near home as 
dear little Willie.” 

“ Don’t, child, don’t talk so. It is sinful. You 
must not give up everything because fe has 
treated you badly.” 

“ But, O, mother, 1] loved him so. Why, I 
could have died for him—O, I cannot tell you 
how willingly—he was so very dear to me. 
And then for him to do so!” 

“It wont always be so, my dear. This can’t 
always last. Harry Roberts will live to see the 
day he will repent of this.” 

“Do you think so, mother—do you think so ?” 
she asked, eagerly, ber face growing brighter. 

But in a moment the very worst came back to 
her and she forgot to hope. Her mother did 
not know everything that she knew. Did not 
know half how she had been neglected. She 
had never complained. It had grown to bea 
common sight now for Harry to walk leisurely 
at any hour of the day with the beautiful Miss 
Bell Wooster. Only the night before Mary had 
been very near them as they sauntered along in 
the gathering twilight, Miss Wooster leaning on 
his arm, and his head bent low to catch the be- 
witching tones of her voice—the tones that were so 
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fast stealing away his senses. Every evening he 
spent with her, seldom thinking or caring for 
Mary’s loneliness. 

“ He used to come every morning and every 
evening,” Mary would say, but now he does not 
come at all.” 

So the time (September), appointed for their 
marriage drew nigh, and people said that it 
would be Bell Wooster instead of Mary Wink- 
ley, after all, that would live in Harry’s beauti- 
ful cottage. And Mary sat by her window and 
wondered if Harry would come to her before the 
time and tell her of the great change in his feel- 
ings, or if he would still avoig her. She won- 
dered what he would do with her things at the 
cottage, how he would send them back to her ? 
Her great sorrow was crushing out all the light 
and joy of her heart. She never sang now. 
All day long she would sit at her work without 
a note escaping her poor grieved lips. She 
couldn’t sing, she said. Her songs would grow 
to wails now if she tried to sing them. She 
hoped when she sang again it would be where 
her voice could never be broken by grief. She 
was tired, tired, so tired ! 

To the very dregs she was draining the cup 
of sorrow that Harry Roberts’s fuithlessness had 
filled for her. Could she win him back now with 
asong? Had he indeed ever loved her? God 
pity her, for in her great grief there was no 
light. 

“Don’t cry so, Willie dear. Tell me what 
grieves you.” 

Harry Roberts was bending over the couch of 
little Willie Wooster, and while he spoke to him 
his voice was as tender and soft as a woman’s. 

“O dear, Mr. Roberts, I can’t bear to have it 
so,” sobbed the child. “I must tell you!” 

“Tell me what, Willie ?—I will listen to 
whatever you wish to say.” 

“O, Mr. Roberts, you have been very kind to 
me—so has Mary, too. I think Mary’s face is 
an angel’s, but cousin Bell’s face— is the door 
shut ?” 

“ Yes, Willie.” 

“ Cousin Bell’s face is terrible wicked. Dear 
me, Mr. Roberts, I ought to tell you when 
Mary is getting paler every day. I think you 
like Mary best of anybody in the world. Don’t 
you?” 

Harry turned his face away without answering. 
Seeing that he did not speak to him, Willie went 
on. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Roberts, Bell 
meant to do this all the time. She said so.” 

“ Do what, child ?” 
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* Make a fuss. When she first came here she 
said she wanted your cottage, and that she 
would have it in spite of Mary. 0, she’s terri- 
ble wicked—she don’t love anybody. I shouldn’t 
have told you of it, but I was afraid she was go- 
ing to getit. I didn’t think you'd believe her. 
Do you like her better than Mary? 0, I don’t.” 

“No, Willie, no!” 

“Then what makes you talk toher? She 
says she’s going to be your wife. She said so in 
this room yesterday. And she said that she 
would marry you if she whitened a hundred 
faces instead of one. O, don’t let her, Mr. Rob- 
erts—God wont love you if you do.” 

“ Don't be afraid, Willie,” he answered, trying 
to soothe the child. “I doubt if God will ever 
love or forgive me.” 

“ But you wont marry Bell, will you?” 

“ No, as I live I will not!” he answered, look- 
ing the boy full in the face with his clear, hazel 
eyes. 

" And you will go and see Mary now, right 
off. Mother says you don’t ever go there now. 
Will you go?” 

Harry hesitated a moment. Yes, he would go, 
he said at last, and as he spoke he started for the 
door. In the hall Bell Wooster stepped play- 
fully in his way. Without speaking he moved 
her gently but firmly aside. Her face darkened 
ina moment. She felt that the tide of treachery 
was turning. 


“Mary, Mary, look up, darling, and give me 
my doom.” 

Harry Roberts knelt at the feet of Mary Wink- 
ley as he spoke. 

“QO, Harry, Harry!” was all that poor Mary 
could say, 

“Mary, tell me if you can love me again 
tell me if you can be what you used to be to me 
—if you can love me ?”’ 

“Can love you, Harry? I have always loved 
you.” The soft eyes were raining tears upon 
his face as she spoke. “ But you, Harry—you—” 

“I was blinded, fooled, infatuated, darling, but 
thank God, it is all over now. If my life is 
spared, I will atone for this wrong I have done 
you. Tell me that you forgive me—that you 
trust me.” 

He held her in his arms as though she was but 
a babe, and all the while he sued for forgiveness 
her sweet face was nestling closer and closer to 
his own. 

The next morning they sang the old Scotch 
melody again in their little home, and Mary’s 
voice was sweeter than ever, with a faint quiver 
of grief running through it. A week later they 
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were married in the little stone church at Crans- 
ton, and it was a day of rejoicing all through the 
village. Little Willie Wooster was carried on a 
litter to see the ceremony, and then from the 
church was moved gently to Harry’s new cot- 
tage. It was the happiest moment of the little 
invalid’s life. Poor, shattered life, it went out 
sweetly with the autumn-time. In heaven he 
found no winter, 


~ 


WEARING FLANNEL. 

The very best thing that can be worn next the 
skin, in summer as well as in winter, is common 
woolen flannel. One color has no advantage over 
another, except that white is more agreeable to 
the sight, it is more likely to “ full up ” in wash- 
i 


ing; but this may be almost entirely prevented, 
if done properly. Pour boiling hot strong soap- 
suds on the — in a tub, let it alone until 
the hand can the water, then pour off and 
add clean water, boiling hot, let this stand as be- 
fore ; pour off and add more boiling clean water, 
and when cool enough, merely squeeze the 
ment with the hands—no wringing or rubbing. 
Stretch it immediately on a line in the hot sun, 
or before a hot fire, and as the water settles in the 
most dependent part of the garment, press it out 
with the hand, and be careful to stretch, the fab« 
ric as soon as the water is squeezed out, aimi 
as much as possible to keep the flannel hot un 
itis dry. If woolen garments are treated literal- 
ly as above, they will remain pliable and soft un- 
til worn out. 

Recent scientific experiments, carefully con- 
ducted, prove the truth of the popular sentiment, 
that woolen flannel is the best fabric to be worn 
next the skin, as it absorbs more moisture from 
the body than any other material, and by sodo- 
ing, keeps the body more perfectly dry. Cotton 
absorbs the least, hence the perspiration remains 
more on the skin, and being damp, the heat of 
the body is rapidly carried off by evaporation. 
and suddenly cools when exercise ceases, the ill 
effects of which no intelligent mind need to be re« 
minded of. Hence it is that the common obser- 
yation of all nations leads them to give their sail- 
ors woolen flannel shits for all seasons and for 
all latitudes, as the best equalizers of the heat of 
the body.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 

THE BEARD. 

A writer in the Boston Post, has the fol 
communication in regard to the beard: “ 
have seen it stated somewhere that there is an 
intimate connection between the nerves and mus- 
cles of the face and eyes, and allowing the beard 
to grow strengthens the eye. It is suid that sur- 
geons in the French army have proved by the 
experiment in Africa, that soldiers wearing the 
beard are much less liable to diseases of the e 
and it is generally conceded that it is a protection 
from diseases of the throat and lu It is as- 
serted that in countries where it is the custom to 
wear the beard, the eye retains its lustre and 
brilliancy much longer. It may be argued that 
females do not suffer more than males from dis- 
ease of the eyes, etc., but it must be admitted 
they are much iess exposed to the elements. 
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Now all | the garden wall 
The early flowerets lift their eyes, 
Wooing the sunshine and the dew— 
The blessings of the deep blue skies.—ELLIcE. 
Bulbs. 

It is the practice in Holland to take up the bulbs about 
a month after the bloom is completely over, in the follow- 
ing manner: As soon as the plants begin to put ona 
yellowish, decayed appearance, they take up the roots 
and cut off the stem and foliage within an inch or half an 
inch of the bulb, but leave the fibres, etc., attached to it; 
they then place the bulbs again on the same bed, with 
their points toward the north, and cover them about an 
inch deep with dry earth or sand in form of a ridge, or in 
little cones over each bulb; in this state they remain 
about three weeks longer, and dry or ripen gradually; 
during which period the bed is preserved from heavy 
rains or too much sun, but at all other times exposed to 
the full air; at the expiration of this period, the bulbs 
are taken up, and their fibres, which are become dry and 
withered, cut or gently rubbed off; they are then placed 
in a dry room for two or three weeks, and are afterward 
cleaned from any soil that adheres to them, their loose 
skins taken off, with such offsete as may be easily sepa- 
rated. When this dressing is finished, the bulbs are 
wrapped up in separate pieces of paper, or buried in sand, 
made effectually dry for that purpose, where they remain 
till the return of the season for planting. 


Carnations. 

Scarlet, purple and pink are the three colors most pre- 
dominant in the carnation; the first two are seldom to be 
met with in the same flower, but the last two are very 
frequently found together. When the scarlet predomi- 
nates, and is united with a pale color, or, as it sometimes 
happens, with a very deep purple upon a white ground, 
it constitutes a scarlet bizarre, of which there are many 
shades and varieties, some richer and others paler in their 
colors, as is the case with all the rest. Pink bizarres are 
80 called when the pink color abounds; purple bizarres 
when the purple abounds . Crimson bizarres consist of a 
deep purple and rich pink. 

Roses. 

Centuries ago the rose was crowned queen of flowers, 
and has neither abdicated nor been deposed from her sov- 
ereignty. Though multitudes of brilliant and fragrant 
flowers are constantly coming into favor, none unite the 
charms of the rose. What the Venus de Medicis is among 
statues, or what Helen of Troy was among women, the 
rose is among flowers. 


Garden Walks. 

By this time the alleys and walks of the garden should 
be in perfect order, every intrusive weed rempved, and 
the whole rolled firm and hard. Where grass forms any 
part of the bordering, it should now be in its glory. 
Every stick, stone and straw should have been carried 
away from the part devoted to tultivation, and every 
thing made ready for the planting of tender annuals. 


Evergreens. 

A line of evergreens on the north side of a garden not 
only produces a pleasant effect, but is of positive advan- 
tage in tempering the wind. Besides, it takes away 
from the desolate look of a garden in winter. The Nor- 
way fir is a deserved favorite for this purpose. 


A Chat about Violets. 

We believe the violet to have been misunderstood here- 
tofore. It has been called ‘ modest,’ because almost in- 
variably found concealed amid the grass. Itis true the 
violet is born among grass, but it is not lacking in strata- 
gems to get out; for, besides the beautiful color it affects, 
and which makes it easily distinguished, it exhales a deli- 
cious perfume, which would reveal it even to a blind 
man. It also presents itself under various allurements. 
Here it is white; there double, as a tiny rose—white, vio- 
let, gray, rose-colored! In all countries it is the favorite 
or t of beautiful women. Another way it has of 
making itself precious. It is this :—Other flowers permit 
their perfumes to be preserved in essences—as the oder of 
roses, jasmine, heliotrope, and many other flowers. The 
violet alone refuses to separate its odor from itself—per- 
fumers are obliged to make a substitute from the iris of 
Florence. The English and Neapolitan violets are the 
most fragrant. These delightful little flowers should be 
grown in pots or boxes, in order that they may be covered 
with glass in case of severe frost. They should be propa- 
gated by cuttings taken in May, and struck in sand under 
glass. 


Climbing Plants. 

Climbing plants, such as honeysuckles, jasmine, cle- 
matis and climbing roses, need very careful pruning ; all 
small, wiry branches cut away, and, if the space be cov- 
ered, all lateral shoots spurred. Wall fruit trees want 
attention; all weak, useless shoots cut off, and the others 
carefully nailed. Rub off all the buds starting inward, 
or where they are not wanted. It is better to remove the 
buds than have to cut them off after they have fairly 
started. 


Golden Hawkweed. 

There are two kinds of hawkweed, and one or both 
should find a place in every garden. They are valuable 
because of their brilliant flowers, produced in great pro- 
fusion, beginning early, and remaining till the frosts 
come—oftentimes outlasting every flower in the garden. 
They are very hardy, and require only to be sown in rich, 
light soil, the last of April or middle of May. 


Hollyhocks. 

Where the garden is a large one, we recommend plant- 
ing of hollyhocks at the furthest extremity, to form a 
bold and striking background. These hardy and coarse 
but picturesque flowers were formerly much in vogue; 
then they were banished, and finally, by a healthy reac- 
tion they have again become favorites for certain pur- 
poses. They are varied in hue and markings, and when 
judiciously grouped, produce a striking effect. 


Roses. 

Do not be too impatient about getting a rose into 
flower. See that it gets well rooted and makes a good 
growth of wood, and be content with its flowering when 
the bush attains a good size. 


Liquid Manure. 

Liquid manure is the best of all manures for flowers, 
trees or vegetables. But you must take care not to have 
it too strong. Frequent watering with dung-water about 
the color of weak coffee, will give everything a start. 


Rose Bushes, 

The Rural New Yorker says,wash your rose-bushes with 
tobacco water. It will quickly kill the bugs, and the rose 
will regain its fragrance in a day or two. It should be 
applied to the bush by means of a syringe. 


The Lilac. 

This old and favorite ornamental deciduous shrub, like 
the rose, obtains a place wherever trees and flowers will 
grow. Itisespecially popular with those who have only 
a small piece of ground, and cannot spare much time to 
devote to flower culture. The lilac is one of the hardiest 
plants grown; it may be cut down, but it will come up 
again—the branches may be killed, but others will rise on 
the return of warm weather. The lilac is the first to bud 
and blossom in the spring, and itis green long before 
others. There are several varieties. The purple lilac is 
found in almost every garden—the white is more scarce. 
Grown together, they are very beautiful, and notwith- 
standing the introduction of so many floral novelties of 
late years, the lilac, old-fashioned though it be, ts one of 
the most valuable and ornamental shrubs for the season. 
The Persian lilac is far more delicate and pretty than the 
common lilacs, both in its leafand blossom. The bunches 
of flowers are nearly a foot long, and weigh down the ten- 
der, terminal shoots, so as to give the plant a very grace- 
ful appearance. The Persian lilacs grow about four or 
five feet high. 


Lilies in Pots. 

Among the most beautiful of the lily tribe is the 
“liliam speciosum,’’ and its superb varieties—some of 
which are variegated as if rubies were stuck all over their 
petals. To cultivate these in pots, a compost of one-third 
turfy peat, one-third turfy loam, and one-third decayed 
cow-manure, with sand one-sixth of the whole added, is 
suitable. Pot them about this season; use large pots, 
and choose very strong double crowned bulbs, two or 
three of which may go in a pot a foot in diameter; drain 
them well, and plant the bulbs three or four inches below 
the rim. When the stems are five or six inches long, fill 
up the pots with compost, which will cause them to root 
up the covered part of their stems. As they rise too high 
for the frames, remove them to the greenhouse, where 
they will flower in great perfection and retain their beau- 
ty a long time if kept from the sun. Plants are easily 
raised from seeds sown an inch apart in pans placed in 
peat; when up keep them in the green house for two 
seasons. 


Forcing Tulips, etc. 

To force early tulipsin pots, they should be planted 
about three or fourin each pot, just within the earth, 
which may be of the same sort, and the management the 


same as that pursued in forcing the hyacinth and the [ 


narcissus. Crocuses will also force well. They should be 
planted near together—say from ten to twelve in a pot, 
according to its size. Let them root naturally, after 
planting. Before they are forced into flower, they re- 
quire similar treatment to the preceding named plants, 
in every respect that is material. 


Planting Annuals. 

In the latitude of Boston, the planting of tender annuals 
has but just commenced. Nothing is gained by too early 
planting. A sharp frost a little out of season will con- 
vince you of this. Wait till the ground is warm, and then 
your seeds and plants will thrive all the better. 


Changing Plants. 

All plants that require shifting to larger pots, should 
now be moved, taking care to keep them in the shade till 
they grow freely. Loosen the earth in the top of the tubs 


and pots, and give new compost to sueh as have been ne- 
Glected in April. 
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The most suitable soil for the rose is strong, rich loam, 
and well-decomposed vegetable mould, cow-manure, or 
horse-manure; and where the soil is already formed, the 
deficiences that may exist in respect to any of the points 
named are to be modified or supplied as well as possible 
If the soil be light, holes must be dug, and loam and ma- 
nure forked in at the bottom of the hole, and the whole 
also be filled up with the same mixture; this is the only 
way to secure a good growth and bloom, and it fs next 
to useless to plant roses in poor, light soil without this 
precaution. Roses may also be watered at any period of 
their growth with a mixture of one-fourth of a pound of 
Peruvian guano and eight gallons of water—or in these 
proportions—to be applied with a watering-pot, in, the 
evening, or on a cloudy day. 


Situation and Plan of a Flower-Garden,. 

The situation of the flower-garden is generally contig- 
uous to the principal rooms of the dwelling, which ar- 
rangement gives the occupants of the house the advan- 
tage of enjoying a sight of the flowers from the windows, 
at times when unfavorable weather, or other circumstan- 
ces, do not permit a closer inspection. The ground 
should be level, and one fact borne in mind, namely, that 
4 small tastefully arranged garden will always afford more 
pleasure than one of more pretentions illy kept. Very 
complicated combinations should be avoided, as being 
troublesome in after management. Extremely small beds 
are objectionable as producing no effect when planted. 
In a word, the idea of proportion should always be kept 
in mind. 


The Dahlia. 

No flower excels, if any equgls, the dahlia in magnifi- 
cence; nor has any flower been more improved by culti- 
vation. In addition to the beautiful one-colored flowers, 
anew class, called fancy dahlias, has recently become 
popular. Many of these are exceedingly striking in effect, 
each flower being composed of two distinct colors, the 
petals in some varieties being striped, in others tipped. 
Being a tall and robust plant, ranging in height from 
three to six feet, the dablia is ill adapted fora geometrical 
flower garden—except, indeed, for a large central bed; 
but for a bed, or group of beds, to be viewed at a distance, 
it has no equal during the autumn months. 


Pruning must be set about now in arnest, but roses 
especially, if they have begun to grow fast. Prune out. 
all the little weak branches, then shorten the principal 
ones. Let some regard be paid to the form of the head 
or bush, and shorten close or otherwise, according as you 
want wood, making allowance for the growth of the new 
shoots. Rub off all the buds starting inwards, or in 
places where they are not wanted. It is far better to 
remove the buds than let them grow and have to cut 
them off. 


Bchinops. 

The Globe Thistle. Hardy annual, biennial, and pe- 
rennial plants, generally with blue flowers; require only 
the comfon culture of their respective kinds, and will 
grow in almost any soil and situation. 


Picaria. 
The lesser Celandine. A British perennial, with bril- 


liant yellow flowers. It likes a moist, shady situation, 
and will thrive best under the drip of trees. 
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Curious Matters. 


Mud Pie and Typhus Fever. 

A singular case was recently submitted to the Civil Tri- 
bunal of Paris. In May last, a boy nine years of age, son 
of a workman, in playing, made a mud pie on the stair- 
ease of the house, and the housekeeper, a woman named 
Caron, in ‘a rage, plastered his face with the dirt. The 
little fellow wept and was much agitated, shortly after fell 
ill, was subsequently attacked with typhus fever, and on 
the eighth of June died. His medical attendant certified 
that his malady and death had been mainly occasioned 
by the terror which he had felt at having had his face 
soiled, and his parents consequently brought an action 
against Madame Caron to obtain damages. On the part 
of the woman {t was contended that what she had done to 
the child could not have caused his death. The tribunal, 
however, ordered ber to pay two hundred francs. 
Curious Fact. 

At a recent meeting of the Boston Society of’Natural 
History, Dr. Brewer read a paper on the common yellow 
bird Attention was called to its sagacity in avoiding 
the necessity ether of abandoning its nest, or of hatching 
the egg which the cow-blackbird sometimes deposits there. 
When this dilemma occurs, the yellow bird, unable to 
throw out the extra egg, covers it up, together with her 
own, and builds another story to the nest, on the floor of 
which she lays a new set of eggs, and this she has been 
known to do even to the third nest-making. One person 
mentioned having found three of ‘these two storied nests 
in a single season in this State. Dr. B. thinks the yellow 
bird never hatches the blackbird’s egg, sacrificing her own 
rather than batch a stranger which would destroy ber 
offspring. 

Astonishing Experiment. 

Into a small retort, place'an ounce of strong liquor of 
potash—that is, pure potash dissolved in water, together 
with aboutadrachm of phosphorus. Let the neck or 
beak of the retort dip into a saucer of water, say half an 
inch deep ; now very gently heat the liquid in the retort 
with a spirit-lamp until it boils. In « few minutes the 
retort will be filled with a white cloud, then the gas gen- 
erated will begin to bubble at the end of the retort; a mo- 
ment more, each bubble, as it issues from the boiling 
fluid will spontaneously take fire as it comes into the air, 
forming at the saine time the philosopher's ring of phos- 
phoric acid. Care is required in handling phosphorus. 


A Horse killed by eating Wheat. 

Mr. T. Bennett, formerly of Kensing parish, Kent, lent 
a horse to a neighbor to fetch home some fagots, after 
which be was tied up in a stable, where the party had in- 
ewautiously put about three bushels of wheat in a sack. 
During the night the horse got loose and ate nearly a 
bushel of wheat; in consequence of which the animal died 
on Saturday morning, when turned out into the field. It 
is thought a peck of wheat is sufficient to kill a horse. 


Canadian Cents. 

These coins, which have been lately thrown off at the 
British mint, possess a remarkable peculiarity. They are 
not only tokens of value, but alsostandards of weight and 
measure; one hundred cents weigh exactly one pound, 
and one cent measures one inch. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Bathed in molten Lead. 

A scientific correspondent sends the following —"' We 
have often astonished the uninitiated by passing the fin- 
gers and a portion of the hand through melted lead. 
This may be done with impunity, if the hand is slightly 
moist—not wet. In many persons the natural moisture 
of the hands is sufficient. The melted metal is repelled 
by the slight moisture, and the hand can be passed 
through it without danger or inconvenience. A peculiar 
Mquid, velvety sensation is felt, which is not at all un- 
pleasant.”’ A writer in the Courrier des Etats Unis says 
that the same thing can be done, and even that the hands 
can be bathed in a jet of melting iron at a temperature of 
1600 degrees, without any ill results. 


A curious Police Regulation. 
We learn from a gentleman, who formerly tesided in 


Palermo, in Sicily, that the police of that city are paid 
from week to week only one half of their wages. The 
other half is kept as a reserved fund, out of which all 
parties suffering loss by theft. burglary and similar 
crimes, which it is the duty of the police to prevent, are 
indemnified. There is a settlement at the end of every 
six months, and the surplus is divided among the police- 
men, who are thus made to suffer o loss of wages by every 
failure to perform their duty. The system works admir- 
ably. Crimes of the sort are almost unknown, and at 
each settlement therv is but little todeduct from the fund 
before it is distributed. 


Force of Imagination, 

An engineer on one of our great rafiways had, without 
fault of his own, run the tremendous power under his 
control over a human being. The body was removed 
from the rail, death had done {te dread work, examina- 
tion was made of the circumstances, and the engineer ac- 
quitted—the homicide was not mn him. Yet a little while 
afterward that engineer came to the superintendent, and 
asked to resign his piace—he could not endure it any 
longer. “ Why do you go?” sald the superintendent— 
“no one blames you!*—" Ah,” said be, “I must go. 
Every night I am on the road, 1 see that man standing 
before the engine !”” 

A singular Pebble. 

The Amador (Cal.) Ledger describes a curious pebble 
found near Jackson. It was obtained in the bank oppo- 
site the bar, and about thirty-eight feet from the surface. 
The stone is about three inches across, and is of a fiat, 
oval shape, and worn toa polish. On one side of it one 
of the layers is worn away, leaving an exact representa- 
tion of the Iné@ian head on an American three-dollar 
piece. It is as perfect as any cameo cutting can be, every 
feature being correct. The color of the layer is such that 
the heading is very natural. It does not seem possible 
that such a thing could be the result of chance, and yet 
such must be the case in this instance. 


A wandering Bottle. 

On the 4th of July, 1855, Captain Richard Fitz Gibbon, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., then on board the Ariel, bound for 
Havre, France, threw overboard a bottle, containing a 
note requesting the finder to report time and place of 
finding, etc. A note was received, lately, stating that the 
bottle was picked up off Cape Sable, N F., on the 25th of 
October last, after a voyage of three years and nearly four 
months. 


. CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Talking Dogs. 

A peasant in Saxony owned a dog of ordinary breed 
and middling size. A little boy, the peasant’s son, 
thought he perceived in the dog’s voice an indistinct re- 
semblance to certain words, and therefore determined 
to teach him to speak distinctly. For this purpose, he 
spared neither time nor pains with his pupil, who was 
about three years old when his learned education com- 
menced, and at length he made such progress in language 
as to be able to articulate no leas than thirty words. It 
appears, however, that he was somewhat of a truant, 
and did not willingly exert his talents, bring rather 
pressed into the service of literature, and it was necessa- 
ry that the words should be first pronounced to him each 
time before he spoke. The French academicians, who 
who tion this dote, add very wisely, as it seems 
to us, that “unless they had received the unequivocal 
testimony of so great a man as Leibnitz, who spoke from 
his personal observation of the animal’s powers, they 
should scarcely have dared to relate the circumstance.” 
There is one other instance on record of a talking dog, 
owned by an invalid gentleman who resided for some 
years on Ham Common, in Surrey. This animal would 
distinctly pronounce the names of John and William, 
besides two or three other words which we cannot now 
recall. 


A strange Conceit. 

There ia a man in an asylym in one of the neighboring 
States who became insane in consequence of a failure in 
business. He explains the reason of his incarceration as 
follows: ‘I am here because of a mere mistake in busi- 
ness. I was engaged during the winter in making mos- 
quitoes’ wings, which I expected to sell in the summer. 
Thad ten thousand of them on hand when the season 
opened, but unfortunately I had forgotten to make them 
in pairs. They were all left hand wings, and consequently 
I lost the sale of them and was obliged to suspend pay- 
ment!’ He relates this story with a gravity and earnest- 
ness which testifies to the sincerity of his own belief in 
the explanation. 


Suicide through breaking Crockery. 

An extraordinary suicide has been committed in the 
Tle de Re, near Rochelle. A girl named Guillet, fifteen 
years of age, in the service of a tradesman, had frequent- 
ly to be scolded by her mistress for breaking crockery. 
A few days back she broke two bottles, and was again re- 
proached for her awkwardness. She with tears promised 
to be more careful, but a few minutes after she let a large 
soup tureen fall from her hands, and it was broken to 
Pieces. This brought on her fresh blame, and apparently 
to avoid it she went out. Not having returned for some 
time she was sought for, and her dead body was found 
floating in the well into which she had thrown herself. 


A few days since, man named John Koch, while en- 
gaged painting on the third story of a house in Orange, 
New Jersey, fell to the ground and was taken up for 
dead. He was conveyed to his residence, laid out, and 
his afflicted relatives and friends in due time proceeded to 
make the usual arrangements for the funeral, which was 
ppointed for Sunday. Shortly before the hour appointed 
on that day, the body exhibited signs of returning anima- 


tion; and in a few moments afterward, to the astonish- 
ment of all, the young man in the coffin, who was, of 


Sagacious Bears. 

A large bear was recently caught in a trap in Michigan, 
weighing 400 pounds. On finding himself fast in the 
trap, he started off with it and the log attached, and com- 
ing to a fallen tree, hammered the trap on the tree for the 
purpose of liberating himself. This not proving success- 
ful, he proceeded to a small oak—measuring about eight 
iuches through—up which he went, winding the chain 
around it in his ascent, and cut off all branches within 
his reach, splitting bis nails in such a manner that he 
could no longer retain his hold, and he fell, suspended 
by the right foot, where he was found dead by Mr. Stone. 
About the first of October, a large bear carried off the 
trap and a piece of wood, about twelve feet long, and 
weighing about forty pounds, and which was attached to 
the trap for the purpose of making a “‘trail.”” About 
twenty rods from where the bear started with the trap 
was a marsh, to which place he was tracked, and about 
half way across, when the trail disappeared and a track as 
if a man had walked through was visible. The supposi- 
tion is, that the bear becoming tired of dragging the 
heavy stick through the coarse, tall grass and weeds, 
picked it up in his arms and carried it through. The 
trail commencing on the other side of the marsh, con- 
firms the supposition. Soon after, the chain of the trap 
became entangled in a bunch of alders, where his further 


progress was impeded. 


Curious Suicide. 

Two sisters recently drowned themselves in the Grand 
Surrey Canal, London, named Sarah and Elizabeth 
Buckle, aged respectively thirty-four and thirty-six years. 
Their history is strange and not without interest. They 
were formerly what is termed ‘‘ fancy-ironers,’’ and by 
their exertions obtained an excellent living. A relation, 
however, left them a legacy of one thousand pounds, and 
they ceased to work, living upon that sum, frequenting 
theatres, ball-rooms, and such places, until the whole was 
speedily expended. They were afterwards unable to ob- 
tain work, and getting at length to the verge of starva- 
tion, committed suicide. Strange to say, they had a fay- 
orite black cat, which they put in a basket and drowned 
at the same time! 


Sounds. 

Sounds travel further and more loudly on the earth’s 
surface than through the atmosphere. Thus it is said 
that at the siege of Antwerp, in 1832, the cannonading 
was heard in the mines of Saxony, which are about 820 
miles distant; the cannonading at the battle of Jena 
was heard feebly in the open field of Jena, but in the cas- 
motes of the fortifications it was heard with great dis- 
tinctness. The noise of the sea-fight between the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch in 1672, was heard at Shrewsbury, a 
distance of two hundred miles. The greatest known dis- 
tance to which sound has been carried by the atmosphere 
is three hundred and forty-five miles; as it is asserted 
that the very violent explosions of the volcano at St. 
Vincent's have been heard at Demarara. 


Remarkable Circumstance. 

A letter from Killarney says: ‘‘ A poor woman named 
Mary Walsh, who had attained to the advanced age of 
111 years, having had occasion to crawl across the road 
on a dark evening, a man who drove a horse and cart ap- 
proached her, when she screeched out; but the driver 


course, believed to be dead, was able to converse with his 
friends 


being unable to pull up, the wheels of the car passed over 
her body, and she met with an instantaneous death.’’ 


The Housewife. 


German Stew. 

Cut into about three-inch squares two pounds and a 
half of the leaner part of the veiny piece of beef, or of 
any joint which is likely to be tender, and set it on to 
stew, with a pint and three quarters of cold water and 
one large onion sliced. When these begin to boil, add a 
teaspoonful of salt, and a third as much of pepper, and 
let them simmer gently for an hour anda half. Have 
ready some young white cabbages, parboiled; press the 
water well from them, lay them in with the beef, and let 
the whole stew for another hour. More onions, and a 
seasoning of mixed spices, or a few bits of lean bacon, or 
of ham, can be added to this stew when a higher flavor is 
desired ; but it is very good without. ; 


Suet Pudding. 

Put a pound of sifted flour in a basin with half a pound 
of beef suet finely chopped, add two eggs, with a pinch of 
salt, and a quarter of a pint of water, beat well together 
with a wooden spoon, making a rather thick batter, flour 
& pudding cloth, which lay in a small, round-bottom ba- 
sin, pour in the mixture, tie the cloth tightly, and put 
the pudding in to boil, with a joint of salt beef, if you 
have one, to serve the pudding with, or if not, in boiling 
water; an hour and a quarter would be sufficient to cook 
it; when done, untie the cloth, turn the pudding over 
upon your dish, and serve very hot. 


Catsup for Fish. 
On one pint of ripe elderberries stripped from the stalks 

, Pour three-quarters of a pint of beiling vinegar. and let 
it stand in a cool oven all night; the next day strain off 
the liquid without pressure, and boil it fer five minutes 
with a half-teaspoonful of salt, a small race of ginger, a 
blade of mace, forty corns of pepper, twelve cloves, and 


four eschalots. Bottle it with the spice when it is quite 
cold. 


A refreshing Beverage. 

Slice two oranges and one lemon, which put into a jug 
with two ounces of sugar candy, over which pour one 
quart of boiling water; stir it occasionally until cold, 
when drink it a little at a time, as often as ordered by the 
medical attendant. This drink is also very excellent for 
persons in health, especially in warm weather. 


Rice Water. 

Boil rice till it is perfectly dissolved, by adding water 
continually, strain it from all particles, and it will be a 
suitable diet for patients recovering from disordered bow- 
els. It is essential that it be free from all particles, which 
lodge in the intestines, and may cause inflammation. 


Charlotte Russe. 

Line the inside of a plain round mould with Savoy bis- 
cuits, cutting and placing them at the bottom to form a 
rosette, standing them upright and close together; fill 
with cream, place the mould in ice, let it remain till ready 
to serve, turn over on a dish, and remove the mould. 


Milk Porridge. 

This is made nearly in the same way as gruel, only 
using half flour and half meal, and half milk instead of 
water. It should be cooked before the milk is added, and 
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Fig-Pudding. 

Three-quarters of a pound of grated bread, half a pound 
of best figs, six ounces of suet, six ounces of moist sugar, 
a teacupful of milk, and a little nutmeg. The figs and 
suet must be chopped very fine. Mix the bread and suet 
first, then the figs, sugar and nutmegs, one egg beaten 
well, and lastly the milk. Boil in the mould four hours. 
To be eaten with sweet sauce. 


Dry Cough. 

Take of powdered gum arabic, half an ounce, liquorice- 
juice, half an ounce. Dissolve the gum first in warm 
water, squeeze in the juice of a lemon, then add of pare- 
goric two drachms; syrup of squills, one drachm Cork 
all in @ bottle, and shake well. Take one teaspoonful 
when the cough is troublesome. 


Rice Pudding with Fruit. 

In a pint of new milk put two large spoonsful of rice 
well washed; then add two apples, pared and quartered, 
or a few currants or raisins. Simmer slowly till the rice 
is very soft, then add one egg beaten, to bind it. Serve 
with cream and sugar. 


Biscotine. 

Press a pint of dry, well-sifted flour very compactly 
into a tin pan, and let it slowly bake in a moderate oven 
till it has become very delicately brown, or dark cream 
color. It will be very hard, and must be grated for use, 
and can be used for porridge, like the prepared flour. 


How to obtain Essence of Lemon. 

Cut off very thin the rinds of any number of lemons; 
put the pieces of peel in a phial, and cover them with 
spirits of wine. After a day or two this will have taken 
upfall the oil of the lemon-peel, and become far better in 
quality than that usually sold. 

To clean China. 

China is best cleaned, when very dirty, with finely pow- 
dered fuller’s earth and warm water. A little clean soft 
soap may be added to the water instead of fuller’s earth. 
The same is recommended for cleaning glass. 


Harvest Drink. 

Mix with five gallons of good water half gallon of mo- 
lasses, one quart of vinegar, and two ounces of powdered 
ginger. This will make not only a very pleasant beverage, 
but one highly invigorating and healthful. 


Omelet. 
Beat well and gtrain six eggs; add them to three ounces 


of butter made hot; mix in some grated ham, pepper, 
salt and nutmeg, some chopped chives and parsley. Fry 
it of a light brown color. 


For Bruises, Sprains, etc. 

Beat white of egg to a stiff froth, and apply on batted 
cotton. The application should at first be renewed every 
two or three hours; afterwards, once every twelve hours. 


Turnip Syrup, for a Cold. 

Roast twelve or mop fine turnips in an apple-roaster, 
press the juice from them, and add sugar-candy to your 
taste. Take a teacupful at night and in the morning. 


Mucilage. 


only boiled up once afterward. 


Mucilage of boiled sheep’s trotters is good for diarrhosa. 
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The Printer’s Pudding. 

Grate very lightly six ounces of the crumb of a stale 
loaf, and put it into a deep dish. Dissolve in a quart of 
cold new milk four ounces of good Lisbon sugar; add to 
it five large, well-w eggs; strain, and mix them 
with the bread-crumbs; stir in two ounces of a fresh 
finely-grated cocoa-nut: add a flavoring of nutmeg or 
of lemon-rind, and the slightest pinch of salt; let the 
pudding stand for a couple of hours to soak the bread: 
and bake it in a gentle oven for three-quarters of an hour. 
It is excellent; if carefully made, and not too quickly 
baked. When the cocoa-nut is not at hand, an ounce of 
butter just dissolved, should be poured over the dish be- 
fore the crumbs are put into it; and the rind of an entire 
lemon may be used to give it flavor; bnt the cocoa-nut 
imparts a peculiar richness when it is good and fresh. 


Roast Fowl. 

Fill the breast of a fine fowl with good forcemeat, roast 
it as usual, and when it is very nearly ready to serve, 
take it from the fire, pour lukewarm butter over it in 


every part, and strew it thickly with very fine bread- ; 


crumbs; sprinkle them again with butter, and dip the 
fowl into more crumbs. Put it down to the fire, and 
when it is of a clear, light brown all over, take it carefully 
from the spit, dish, and serve it with lemon-sauce, and 
with gravy thickened and mixed with plenty of minced 
parsley, or with brown gravy and any other sauce usually 
served with fowls. Savory herbs shred small, spice, and 
lemon-grate, may be mixed with the crumbs at pleasure. 
Do not pour gravy over the fowl when itis thus prepared. 


Maigre Soup. 

Cut two onions into very small dice, and put them into 
a stewpan, with two ounces of butter; fry them a short 
time, but not to discolor them; have ready three or four 
handfuls of well-washed sorrel, which cut into ribands 
and put into the stewpan with the onions, add one table- 
spoonful of flour, then mix well a pint of milk and a 
quart of water, boil altogether twenty minutes, keeping 
it stirred; season with a teaspoonful of sugar and salt, 
take it from the fire, and stir in quickly a liaison of two 
yolks of eggs mixed with a gill of cream or milk (it must 
not boil afterwards), put the crust of a.French roll, cut 
into strips, in the tureen, pour the soup over, and serve 
very hot. 


Wine Whey. 


Wine whey is a cooling and safe drink in fevers. Set | 


half a pint of sweet milk at the fire, pour in one glass of 
wine, and let it remain perfectly still till it curdles; when 
the curds settle, strain it, and let it cool. It should not 
get more than blood warm. A spoonful of rennet-water 
hastens the operation. Make palatable*with loaf-sugar 
and nutmeg, if the patient can bear it. 

Mush, or Virginia Pudding. 

Make one pint of corn-meal mush, and while it is 
warm, put into it half a teacup of butter; six eggs, beat 
very light; one pintof milk; sweeten with brown sugar 
to your taste; season highly with lemon. Bake it in 
a nice pie-crust. 

Pie-Crust. 

One quart of four, three-quarters of a pound of lard; 
putin half the flour to half the lard, and with water 
knead until smooth; roll it out thin three times, touch- 
ing it each time with the lard, sprinkling it with flour, 
and rolling it up to be rolled again. 
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Clarified Marrow for Keeping. 

Take the marrow from the bones while it is as fresh as 
possible; cut it small, put it into a very clean jar, and 
melt it with a gentle heat, either in a pan of water placed 
over the fire, orat the mouth of a cool oven; strain it 
through a muslin, let it settle for a minute or two, and 
pour it, clear of sediment, into small jars. Tieskins, or 
double folds of thick paper, over them as soon as the 
marrow is cold, and store it in a cool place. It will re- 
main good for months. 


Drop Cakes. 

One quart of milk, a large teaspoonful of saleratus, dis- 
solved in a cup of cream; to which stir in flour very 
smoothly until a thick batter. Then dip your spoon in 
milk, and with it place your batter at short distances in 
a buttered pan. Very delicate, made entirely of cream, 
either with or without eggs. 


Polishing Paste. 

Half a pound of mottled soap, cut into pieces, mixed 
with half a pound of rotten-stone in powder; put them . 
into a pan with gh of cold water to cover the 
mixture (about three pints); boil slowly, till dissolved to 
@ paste. 

Lemon Mince. 

Squeeze two large lemons; boil the peel till tender 
enough to beat to a mash; six large apples, half a pound 
of suet, one pound of currants, half a pound of sugar, 
and candied fruit as for other mince-pies. 


Crystallized Cream. 

Take spermaceti one ounce, olive oil ten ounces; dis- 
solve the spermaceti in the oil by placing it over a slow 
fire in an earthen pan. Scent with bergamot, or any 
other scent as agreeable. 

To take Writing-Ink out of Paper. 

Solution of muriate of tin, two drachms; water, four 
drachms Tobeapplied with a camel’s-hair brush. After 
the writing has disappeared, the paper should be passed 
through water, and dried. 

Light Bread Pudding. 

Crumble one pint of light bread fine, one cup of butter, 
one pint of buttermilk, one teaspoonful of soda, three 
eggs. Sweeten and season to your taste. Buke it in a 
pan. 

Wedding Cake. 

Flour and butter, each, 8 pounds; sugar and raisins, 
each, 3 pounds; eggs, 2 dozen; currants, 6 pounds; cit- 
ron, 1 pound; brandy, 1 pound; cinnamon, nutmegs, 
mace, each, 1 ounce; cloves, 1-2 ounce. Bake thoroughly. 


To preserve Woodwork. 

Take boiled oil and finely powdered charcoal, mix to 
the consistence of a paint, and give the wood two or three 
coats with this composition. Well adapted for water- 
spouts, casks, etc. 


Spunge Pudding. 

Six eggs, one cup of butter, one cup of cream, two cups 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, one quart of flour. 
Season with mace or lemon. Bake in a slow oven. 
Crickets. 

To destroy crickets, put snuff into the holes and cracks 
from whence they come out. 


Editor's 


Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp Proprietor. 
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A NEW VOLUME. 


With the present number of our Dollar Monthly 
we commence the tenth volume of the work, with 
an edition surpassed by but one other magazine 
in the world, and according to present appear- 
ances we shall soon exceed even that publication. 
We hope by the close of the present year to print 
one hundred and fifty thousand copies monthly of 
this magazine. Let your friends know how 
much delightful reading one-dollar will procure 
for them, for a whole year, and few persons who 
understand the matter will be willing to do with- 
out so cheap and agreeable a visitor to the home 
circle. Six copies for Five Dollars. 


4 » 
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Inrerestinc Worx.—A well-known literary 
gentleman is engaged in the preparation of a 
history of Bergen county, New Jersey, from the 


time of its settlement until now. Few portions 
of our country offer a more inviting field to the 
historian. There is considerable legendary lore 
in Bergen county, and although Washington 
‘Irving has already touched upon it, he has by 
no means exhausted it. Most of the old resi- 
dents, the Van Horns, Van Winkles, Sips, Gar- 
retsons, etc., are lineal descendants of the early 
Dutch colonists, and even to this day preserve 
many of the characteristics of their ancestors. 


“Tur Smuccier: or, The Secrets of the 
Coast.”"—So great has been the demand for this 
captivating novelette, written for us by SYLvanus 
Coss, Jr., that we have just issued another, the 
tenth edition. It is superbly illustrated by large 
original drawings, and is got up in our best style. 4 
We will mail it, post paid, to any part of the 
country, on the receipt of twenty cents in postage 
stamps, or silver. 


CommeErciaAL Restrict1on.—The merchants 
of Danville, Va., before receiving license, are 
compelled to take an oath not to pay out any 
notes of a less denomination than five dollars. 


Crxoinnati.—The value of property in the 


“ Queen City” is over $110,000,000. 
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A SERVANT OF WASHINGTON. 

There is now living in the town of Concord, 
Champaign county, Ohio, a black man by the 
name of Richard Stanhope, who was formerly a 
servant of General Washington, and accom- 
panied his master in several battles of the Revo- 
lution. He is now in his one hundred and 
twelfth year, having been born March Ist, 1748. 
His hair is as white as wool, and his hearing is 
somewhat defective ; but he retains his physical 
and mental faculties in a surprising degree, and 
is very active in mind and body. He was born 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia, and still has in his 
possession a certificate ia Washington’s own 
handwriting. Stanhope was with the American 
army during the last war with Great Britain, in 
the capacity of wagon-driver, and at the surren- 
der of General Hull, when ordered to drive to 
British quarters, he positively refused, and made 
his way back to the American lines upon one of 
his leading horses. He has lived in his present 
location in Ohio forty-eight years, has been mar- 
ried three times, and is the father of twenty- 
eight children, the most of whom are now liv- 
ing. His present wife is eighty years old, and he 
has always sustained a good character for hon- 
esty and correct conduct, and for the last eighty- 
eight years has been a member of the Baptist 
church. Theée facts are substantiated by the 
statement of T. S. McFarland, Esq., of Urbana, 
Ohio, addressed to the editors of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, and by another gentleman of the same 
place. 


Dancerovs.—It is said to be dangerous to 
be working with a sewing-machine near a win- 
dow when there is a thunder storm. It is also 
very dangerous to sit near some sewing-machines 
when there is né thunder-storm. 

‘ ‘ > 

A Fact.—Ere the introduction of the cold 
water system into the navy, every Jack had 
his Gill. 


Tue Istanp or Cusa.—The ever-faithful 
island is quiet, just now—so are volcanoes, 
frequently. 


Sirx.—The manufacture of silk was intro- 
duced into Europe in the year 551. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

General Washington, in a letter dated Jan. 1, 
1776, states that on the first day of that year the 
“ Union flag was hoisted in compliment to the 
Thirteen United Colonies.” A British officer, 
who witnessed its elevation, says that the flag 
had thirteen stripes, and was saluted by thirteen 
guns and thirteen cheers. Lower, an English 
antiquarian, insists that both the stars and stripes 
in our flag were borrowed from the Washington 
coat of arms. ‘ When,” he says, “the Amer- 
icans in their most righteous revolt against 
the tyranny of the mother country, cast about 

. for an ensign with which to distinguish them- 
selves from their English oppressors, what did 
they ultimately adopt? Why, nothing more nor 
less than a gentleman’s badge—a modification 
of the old English coat of arms borne by their 
leader and deliverer. A few stars and stripes 
had in the old chivalrous times distinguished his 
ancestors from their compeers in tournament 
and upon battle-field : more stars and additional 
stripes (denoting the number of States that 
joined in the struggle) now became the standard 
around which the patriots of the West so suc- 
cessfully rallied. It is not a little curious that 
this poor out-worn ray of feudalism—as many 
would count it—should have thus expanded into 
the bright and ample banner which now waves 
from every sea.” 

This suggestion had been made before—but 
other arms had stars in them, and other national 
flags the stripes. The idea of the stripes may 
have been borrowed from the flag of Holland. 
The following is the original resolution adopting 
the stars and stripes : 

“In Con , June 14, 1777, Resolved, That 
the flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternately red and white ; that the Union 
be thirteen stars, white, in a blue field, represent- 
ing a new constellation.” 

As new States were added to the confederacy, 
new stripes were added to the flay till the num- 
ber had increased to fifteen or twenty. At 
length the stripes were reduced, by act of Con- 
gress, to the original number of thirteen. 

The following is the law of April 4, 1818: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 
fourth day of July next, the flag of the United 
States be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red 
and white; that the Union twenty stars, 
white, in a blue field. And that, on the admis- 
sion of a new State into the Union, one star be 
added to the Union of the flag; and that such 
addition shall take effect on the fourth day of 
July next sueceeding such admission.” 

At the next fourth of July, accordingly, 
another star in the Union will commemorate the 
addition of Oregon to the sisterhood of States. 


THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. 

The ordinary annual cost of the British Army 
and Navy as a peace establishment, is about one 
hundred millions of dollars ; or nearly twice as 
much as the whole annual expenses of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, of every descrip- 
tion. Of this large sum, the army and military 
purposes take about fifty-five millions, and the 
navy forty-five. The pay and allowances of 
officers and soldiers is estimated at twenty mil- 
lion dollars per year, and the balance of military 
expenditure is made up of appropriations for 
provisions, clothing, warlike stores, fortifications, — 
manufacturing establishments and artizans, pen- 
sions of various kinds, and other allowances. 
The office of commander-in-chief of the British 
army is a mere honorary post, and is filled by 
the Duke of Cambridge, -uncle to Queen Vic- 
toria. For salary as such, he receives twenty 
thousand dollars a year, and his other revenues, 
as one of the royal family, swell his annual in- 
come to the very respectable figure of $100,000. 
No duty is attached to his office, and were he to 
drop off at the shortest notice, the machinery of 
the military establishment of the kingdom would 
not suffer the slightest check. The expenditure 
of a few tons of gunpowder in firing minute- 
guns throughout the British empire, would be 
the only variation from the usual routine. 


+ > 


MANNERS MAKE THE Man.—Manners are of 
more importance than laws. Upon them, in a 
great measure, the laws depend. The law touches 
us here and there, now and then; manners are 
what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or 
debase, barbarize or refine us, by a constant, 
steady, uniform, insensible operation, like that of 
the air we breathe. They give our lives their 
whole form and color. According to their 
quality they aid or destroy morals. 


+ 


Cuxss.—An old writer says of Chess, “This 
game is to be learnt as certainly as whist, only it 
requires more attention. Many, Iam sure, are 
deterred from it by imagining that it is only a 
game for Newton to play at with Euclid.” 


A stow Roap.—Speaking of a “ terrapin 
train,” on a Georgia railroad, an enthusiastic 
traveller remarked: “It is the cheapest road in 
the United States—you can ride on it all day fora 
dollar !”” 


Sertixe ax Exampix.—A gentleman who 
died recently bequeathed to his wife a handsome 
sum, providing in his will that in case she again 
married the sum would be doubled. 
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THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 
There are certain remarkable edifices in Ire- 
land, of extreme antiquity, which are known as 
the Round Towers. They are tall, narrow, cir- 
cular structures of stone, varying in height from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty feet, and in 
diameter from twelve to eighteen feet. They are 
built upon a massive foundation and sub-structure 
of solid blocks of unhewn stone, and have a door- 
way about ten or fifteen feet from the ground. 
The interior is hollow, and a winding stairway 
of stone steps ascends to the top. This is cov- 
. ered over by a conical roof, and at the upper part 
are four openings ‘in the wall, facing the four 
cardinal points. There are in Ireland sixty-two 
of these towers, scattered over various parts of 
the island, and two in Scotland. Many of them 
are yetin a perfectly whole and sound condition, 
and bid fair to resist the encroachments of time 
for centuries to come. The cement that was 
used to bind the stones together is as hard as the 
blocks themselves, and possesses properties en- 
tirely different from anything that the mortar of 
modern times exhibits. The science of the pres- 
ent age is utterly unable by analysis to discover 
the nature of this cement. As to the age when 


these round towers were built, or the purposes 


for which they were intended, there is no au- 
thentic record. All is lost in the dim obscurity 
of forgotten ages, and the antiquary is left to 
prose over their structure, excavate beneath 
them, and compare their plan and appearance 
with the most ancient monuments of India and 
of Egypt, in order to conjecture when and by 
whom they were built, and for what use. It is 
not improbable-that the ancient records of the 
Irish Druids might have thrown the needed light 
upon the subject; but such was the zeal of St. 
Patrick to extirpate the old religion of the peo- 
ple, in order to prepare the way for Christianity, 
that he destroyed all the books of the ancient 
Druids. 

Sir William Betham has pursued this inquiry 
with a zeal and thoroughness of research that 
few scholars can hope to equal. He has ex- 
plored ancient and modern history, compared 
the observations of travellers in all countries 
with each other, and gathered together the tes- 
timonies afforded by explorations of the ground 
under and around many of these edifices. By 
comparing them with the obelisks of Egypt, 
erected anterior to the pyramids, and with the 
Buddhist towers that are scattered throughout 
the peninsula of India, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that the towers of India and those of 
Ireland originated with the same opinions, and 
for the same purpose; that they 


were connected with the planet-worship of the 
Baalim, which prevails wherever Buddhism 
rules, and with the kindred worship of Baal 
which prevailed in Ireland and other Celtic 
countries. The lighting of the fires of Bealtin, 
on the eve of the summer solstice ; the name of 
Baal scattered over the whole of Ireland, in its 
topography, as Baal-tigh-more; the great house 
of Baal, in Cork; Baltinglass, the Green of 
Baal’s Fire, in Wicklow; Baal agh, or Baal’s 
Ford, in Mayo, and many other circumstances, 
are to him proof sufficient that the Druid wor- 
ship of Ireland was similar to the Buddhist sys- 
tem of ancient India. The Indian towers, like 
the Irish, are circular; they are also isolated 
structures, with an entrance elevated from eight 
to twelve feet from the ground ; they have each 
small apertures at regular distances, for the ad- 
mission of light, with four openings near the 
top, at the four cardinal points, and round or 
conical tops. The Buddhist writings declare 
that they were built over the bones or relics of 
their saints, or to commemorate some* act of 
their incarnate Buddhs. 

Excavations have been made beneath the Irish 
towers at Cashell, Roserea, Maghera, Ardmore, 
and other places, and always with nearly the 
same results. The tower of Ardmore stands in 
the county of Waterford, on the coast, near 
Yonghal Bay. This structure is above one hun- 
dred feet high, and forty-two in circumference at 
the base. The door is fifteen feet from the 
ground. The outside of the tower is ornamented 
with projecting bands, which divide it into four 
unequal stories, with a window in each of the 
intermediate ones. The upper has the usual 
four windows, opening to the east, west, north 
and south. In 1841, this tower was excavated. 
It was found to rest on the solid rock, about ten 
feet below the surface of the ground. Upon the 
rock was laid a foundation of large stones, about 
four feet high, and the space within this founde- 
tion, some four or five feet in diameter, was filled 
with mould. Across this foundation and the 
bed of mould, was found the remains of a human 
body—the head and feet resting upon the rocks, 
and the rest of the body extending across the 
mould. The foundation was then carried up 
above the body, and the space within filled with 
mould to the depth of about two feet. A floor 
of cement was then laid, and above that was 
wedged in a mass of rough stones, with another 
floor of concrete above them. Then the regular 
structure of the circular wall commenced, and 
the flight of stone steps. From these appear- 
ances, it is evident that the tower was built as a 
place of sepulture ; while the steps and openings 
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at the top would also indicate that the structure 
was also designed for lighting the annual fires in 
honor of Baal, the sun, and for the planetary 
observations connected with the Druidical system 
of worship. As to the age of this and similar 
structures, conjecture makes them at least three 
thousand years old, and if they were coeval with 
those of Egypt and India, a still greater age 
must be assigned to them. 
ABSURDITIES OF FASHION. 

The Dauphiness of Auvergne, wife to Louis 
the Good, Duke of Bourbon, born 1360, is painted 
in a garb of which one half all the way down is 
blue, powdered with gold fleur-de-lys, and the 
other half to the waist is gold, with a blue fish or 


dolphin (a cognisance doubtless) on it, and from. 


the waist to the feet is crimson, with white 
“ fishy” ornaments ; one sleeve is blue and gold, 
the other crimson and gold. In addition to 
these absurd garments, the women dressed their 


head? so high that they were obliged to wear a 


sort of curven horn on each side in order to sup- 
port the enormous superstructure of feathers and 
farbelows. And these are what are meant by 
the “ horned head-dresses” so often referred to 
by old authors. It is said that when Isabel of 
Bavaria kept her court at Vincennes, A. D., 
1416, it was necessary to make all the doors of 
the palace both higher and wider, to admit the 
head-dresses of the queen and her ladies, which 
were all of this horned kind. 


Dr. Jounson anp Footr.— When some 
one was once lamenting Foote’s unlucky fate in 
being kicked in Dublin, Johnson said he was 
glad of it. He is rising in the world, added he; 
when he was in England, no one thought it 
worth while to kick him. 


Lonpon Poxice.—The London Police in- 
cludes a force of 6139 men, and the total expense 
of the department last year, was nearly two mil- 
lion and a half of dollars—about a dollar for 
each inhabitant. 


> 


A German Arcu-Duxe.—The Arch-Duke 
Maximilian d’Este is loyal—he has given his 
whole fortune, 20,000,000 of zwanzigers, to the 
Austrian cause. 


Costty Rexic.—A salt cellar of the Henry 
II. pottery—of which ware only thirty-two pieces 
exist—was lately sold in Paris for $2520. 


Is 1r so%—It is stated that Jenny Lind’s 
fortune has been squandered, and that she is now 
going to sing for another. 


SERIOUS QUESTIONS. 

We know not who asks the following ques- 
tions, but they will appear pertinent or imperti- 
nent according to the character of the critic: 
Has the woman a call to be a wife who thinks 
more of her silk dress than of her children, and 
visits her nursery not oftener than once a day ? 
Has a woman a call to be a wife who cries for a 
Cashmere shawl when her husband’s notes are 
being protested? Has a woman a call to be a 
wife who sits reading the last new novel while 
her husband stands before the glass vainly trying 
to pin together a buttonless shirt bosom? Has 
the woman a call to be a wife who expects her 
husband to swallow diluted coffee, soggy bread, 
smoky tea, and watery potatoes, six days out of 
seven? Has she a call to be a wife who flirts with 
every man she meets, and reserves her frowns for 
her home fireside? Has she a call to be a wife 
who comes down to breakfast in abominable curl 
papers and a soiled dressing-gown, and shoes 
down at the heels? Has she a call to be a wife 
who bores her husband when he comes into the 
house with the history of a broken tea-cup, or 
the possible whereabouts of a missing broom- 
handle? Has she a call to be a wife whose 
husband’s love weighs nought in the balance 
with her next door neighbor’s damask curtains 
or velvet carpet? Has she a call to be a wife 
who takes a journey for pleasure, leaving her 
husband to toil in a close office, and have an eye 
when at home to the servants and children? Has 
she a call to be a wife to whom a good husband’s 
society is not the greatest of earthly blessings, 
and a house full of rosy children its best furnish- 
ing and prettiest adornment ? 


+ > 


A Cuance.—On the site of the Broadway 
Theatre, recently pulled down in New York, a 
marble store will be erected at a cost of $200,000. 
On the same spot Mrs. Sequin used to inform 
the admiring public that she dreamed that she 
dwelt in marble. 


Suarp.—A London commissioner, who is re- 
markable for the fiery hue of his head, and im- 
petuosity of his temper, is known only by the 
general appellation ot “The Red Precipitate.” 

Satisractory.—Mr. Michel Chevalier thinks 
that gold will sink to a very low value. Per- 
haps so. We may live to see gold eagles twenty- 
five cents a dozen. 


Itt Luck.—We have a friend so proverbially 
unlucky that, though he has his life insured in 
two offices, he never dies. 
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THE WHALING BUSINESS. 
- From the report of the United States Consul 
at Paita, on the Pacific, the general rendezvous 
of whaling vessels in that ocean, we learn that 
the number of vessels from the United States, 
engaged in that branch of the fisheries, is six 
hundred and sixty-one. Estimating the value of 
these vessels, including outfits, provisions, and 
advances made to seamen, at twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars each, the total amount of capital in- 
vested in the business is about sixteen millions 
and a half of dollars. The gross receipts of the 
four years’ voyages of these vessels amount to 
forty-eight millions of dollars, and the charges 
which diminish this amount, are for interest on 
capital invested, wear and tear of vessels—esti- 
mated at ten per cent. per year—and for fresh 
supplies purchased on the voyage, about thirteen 
and a half millions. Deducting these charges 
from the gross receipts, we find the net profits of 
the business to be thirty-four and a half millions 
of dollars. Of this profit, an amount equal to 
one-third of the gross receipts, or sixteen million 
dollars, goes to masters, officers and crews, for 
their share, or lay, as it is called, and the balance 
goes to the owners. It will thus be seen that 
they make a net profit of eighteen millions and 
a half for the four years, on their investment of 
sixteen millions and a half, which is equal to an 
annual profit of twenty-eight per cent. ‘This is 
certainly a very handsome return for the haz- 
ardous and difficult pursuit of whaling, and 
shows that the business pays better than almost 
any other kind of navigation. 

The Pacific whaling of the United States dates 
its substantial increase from the close of the war 
with Great Britain, about forty-five years ago. 
Previous to that, but few American vessels pros- 
ecuted the business, and the great impetus was 
given by the bold and successful exploit of Com- 
modore Porter, in the U.S. ship Essex, who de- 
stroyed the English whaling fleet in that ocean. 
At the commencement of the business, the voy- 
ages were much shorter than at present, owing 
to the greater abundance of whales, and the 
greater facility of approaching them. Old, rick- 
etty, dull-sailing vessels were then employed in 
the trade; and when a craft was good for no 
other traffic, it was common for her to be con- 
demned to whale-catching. But within the last 
fifteen years, it has been found necessary to em- 
ploy altogether a better class of vessels, in order 
to make successful voyages. Many suppose that 
the great pursuit of whales has actually dimin- 
ished the stock ; it is certain that they are much 
more scarce than formerly, and also more cau- 
tious, for they will not permit a vessel to come 
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up with them, and it takes a sharp sailer to head 
them off, or overtake them. 

It would seem as though the sperm whale had 
inherited caution from the spirited pursuit which 
has so long been carried on by man against the 
race. The smallest splash of a paddle, or a 
word spoken in too loud a tone, excites their 
acute sense of hearing, and is the signal for them 
to disappear. They appear to have found out, 
too, that a vessel cannot sail “ dead in the wind’s 
eye,” and so dart off in that direction when fol- 
lowed by a whaler, and are soon lost sight of. 
To counteract this disposition of the whales, it ia 
found necessary to employ fast-sailing vessels, 
which can work quickly to windward, when the 
prey is first discovered from aloft, and before he 
can see his pursuer. Many clipper ships, and 
great numbers of half clippers, have been added 
to the whaling fleet, of late years, and the ten- 
dency is to employ those descriptions of vessels 
instead of the old, leaky kettle-bottoms that 
were formerly devoted to the business. We do 
not learn that steam vessels have ever been used 
in the pursuit of whales, and there can be litsle 
encouragement to make the attempt. The diffi- 
culty of carrying sufficient coal for a long, devious 
and uncertain whaling cruise, would prove a se- 
rious objection, even if the noise and vapors of 
the steamer should not alarm these sagacious 
creatures, and drive them away. 

The life of a whaleman is a hard one, at best ; 
but it is much better than it used to be, in respect 
to the comfort of the vessels, and the diminished 
labor of caulking, patching up and repairing. So 
far, the adoption of a better class of vessels has 
helped to better the condition of the crews. 
Whalers are also much better provisioned than 
they were formerly—it being found by ship- 
masters to be very bad policy to drive their men 
to desertion in foreign ports, by feeding them on 
bad beef and pork, and rotten and wormy bis- 
cuit. But the swindling system is still practised 
in the enlistment and outfit of the crews, and this 
will probably be never given up, so long as there 
are land-sharks for shipping-masters, and green- 
horns from the rural districts, to be enticed by 
the deluding tales of their runners. The ship- 
ping-masters get a large profit upon every man 
they procure, in addition to the regular compen- 
sation. They have the putting up of their out- 
fits, and the ships’ owners pay the bills, the 
amount being charged to the hands, upon the 
ships’ books. The green hand never sees the 
contents of his chest until after the vessel gets to 
sea, and then finds that the clothing provided is 
scant and miserable, and that he has been 
charged seventy dollars for what would be dear 
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ut thirty. The ship’s slop-chest is his only re- 
source, and for what he draws from thence, he 
has to pay high. 

The amount received by a green hand for his 
four years’ voyage, is very small indeed. His 
lay or share is usually one onc-hundred-and- 
eightieth of all the oil taken, which is valued at 
the end of the voyage, and paid him in money, 
after being considerably whittled down by certain 
customary but rather severe charges. In the 
first place, the ship charges him ten per cent. 
discount for leakage and shrinkage on the oil; 
three per cent. insurance; interest on his outfit 
for the whole time of the voyage; double inter- 
est on cash advanced in foreign ports ; ten dollars 
for an item entered as “fitting, shipping and 
medicine chest;” and then a’ pretty stiff bill for 
clothing from the slop-chest. In this way, three- 
quarters of his earnings is used up before he 
touches it; and the other fourth, which he re- 
ceives in cash, gives him from fifty to a hundred 
dollars only, to show for his four years’ hard and 
perilous labor. After the first voyage, he can 
get a better lay, as an experienced hand, if he 
should have the disposition to try a second trip 
to the Pacific—which, by the way, not one in 
twenty ever does, one taste of that kind of life 
being sufficient. 


> 


SratisticaL.—Human hair varies from the 
250th to the 600th part of an inch in thickness. 
The fibre of the coarsest wool is about the 500th, 
and that of the finest, the 1500th part of an inch 
in diameter. Silk worms’ silk is about the 
5000th part of an inch thick; but a spider’s 
line is six times finer, and a single pound of this 
delicate but strong substance might be sufficient 
to encompass the globe. 


How To BecomB A Pger.—When it was re- 
marked to Sir Thomas Picton, the Peninsular 
hero, that it was singular he had not been re- 
warded for his services with a peerage, he said : 
“ Put a coronet into a battery, and I will get it 
as well as my neighbors.” 


Tue Law.—It is estimated that 
there are nearly thirty thousand active men, who 
were broken down by the last crisis, who require 
the benefit of a General Bankrupt Law. 


ComMmeEnpDaTIon.—He that commends another, 
engages so much of his own reputation as he 
gives to that person commended. 


Moperate Sataries.—New Bedford pays 
her mayor $800 a year—Fall River, $500. 


A LEGAL TENDER. 

A curious question has been started in Illinois, 
as to the right of a bank to pay out small silver 
coin in redemption of its notes. A large amount 
of the notes of the Bank of the “Republic were 
presented at the counter, and a demand made 
for specie. In order to gain time by protracting 
the operation as long as possible, the bank teller 
insisted upon paying the notes in small silver 
coin, issued under the act’ of Congress of 1853, 
and by that act made a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of debts for all sums not exceeding five 
dollars. The bank chose to treat each of the 
five dollar notes in the package, as a separate 
debt, and to count out the dimes and half dimes 
in payment. In the same way the one dollar 
notes to the number of five, were regarded as 
distinct debts. The process of payment was 
conducted in such a slow, dilatory manner, that 
with the limited number of hours during which 
the bank was kept open, it would have taken 
months to redeem the whole amount presented, 
Under these circumstances the holder had the 
bills protested, and proceeded under the law of 
the State to enforce the claim upon the bank. 
The latter sued out an injunction against the pro- 
ceeding of the creditor, and the question as to 
the right of a bank to regard each small note as 
a separate debt, payable in small coin, is now to 
be determined by the Supreme Court of Illinois, 


> 


Naturat History.—The number of distinct 
species of insects already known and described 
cannot be estimated at less than two hundred 
thousand—there being nearly twenty thousand 
beetles alone now known, and every day is adding 
to the catalogue, most of which may be seen in 
tho collection of the British Museum. 


A Hint to Wives.—“ You may be sure,” 
mumbled an old woman to a young one, “ that 
when a man is perpetually saying to his wife, 
‘You will wear my life out,’ it is all stuff, my 
dear ; and stuff, too, that lasts a precious time 
longer than any that we can buy for a petticoat 
or a gown.” 


“Mixp rour P’s anp Q’s.”— The origin 
of this phrase is said to have been a call of at- 
tention, in the old English alehouses pints and 
quarts being scored down to the unconscious or 
reckless beer-bibber. 

Porutation or Louistana.—The census 
of the State of Louisiana, just completed, shows 
a total population of 646,971, of which number 
nearly one-half are slaves. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


According to English authority, the moral 
* eode of the House of Commons is very low. 

An African king has been recently visiting in 
England, and lionized a good deal. 

A lady near Leeds, England, swallowed a se 
of four false teeth in her sleep. . 

The remains of John Hunter, the English sur- 
geon, were lately removed to Westminster Abbey. 

The lawyers’ fees in a certain will case in the 
New York courts amount to $81,000. 

One of the curiosities of Bradford, England, 
is a jet black canary which promises to be a first- 
rate vocalist. 

The amount of money which France, Rassia, 
Austria, and Sardinia wish to borrow is upwards 
of $150,000,000. 

The present military force of Europe numbers 
nearly 5,000,000 men, and the naval force over a 
quarter of a million. 

The annual expenditures of Austria twelve 
years ago were short of $74,000,000. They are 
now equivalent to $170,000,000. 

A Russian merchant announces the sale, in his 
warehouse at Odessa and Sebastopol, of 7351 
tons of iron and cast iron projectiles picked up 
in the Crimea after the war. 

The population of Japan, according to the 
most authentic returns, is 35,000,000. Hindo- 
stan and Asiatic Turkey have each 15,000,000 
each. 

The remains of the Christian hero, Havelock, 
lie in a dirty kitchen garden, at Lucknow, India, 
the only mark to designate the spot being his 
name rudely cut in the bark of a neighboring 
trec. 
Out of 9995 elms, which three years ago 
adorned the Champs Elysees, in Paris, 3500 are 
dead, and 2000 are in a dying state. Upwards 
of 800 are stated to have perished by gas 
exhalations. 

At a recent festivity in Paris Louis Napoleon 
wore a sword whose scabbard and hilt were cov- 
ered with $30,000 worth of diamonds, while the 
empress displayed a million of dollars worth of 
diamonds. 

An English paper states that at the late re- 
interment of the remains of Dr. Hunter in West- 
minster Abbey, the skull of Ben Jonson, to 
which a small amount of red hair is still at- 
tached, was handed round for the inspection of 
the company. 

The oyster business has suffered terribly in 
France. Out of twenty-three oyster banks on 
the coast of Rochelle, eighteen have been ruined, 
and the rest much injured by an invasion of 
muscles. And it is very much so with all the 
banks along the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
coast. 

The oldest existing London journals are the 
a Chronicle, established in 1769, by Wil- 
liam Woodfall, a celebrated parliamentary re- 


pes the Morning Post, established in 1772, 
y John Bale ; the Morning Herald, established 
in 1778; and the Times, established in 1788, by 
Mr. Walter. 


The French navy now has a total tonnage of 
155,885 and 4735 guns. 

The receipts of the Wesleyan Missionary S:- 
ciety of England for 1858, were $650,008. 


An English paper says the Prince of Wales 
will be Viceroy of Ireland before the close of 
1860. 

The diocese of Oxford is much distracted by 
the Puseyite tendencies (real or supposed) of 
the bishop. 

The Bavarians are very active among the Ger- 
mans, in opposition to France, and in support of 
Austria. 

Prussia is now said to lean to Austria, and it 
is asserted that, should war happen, she will ac- 
tively support her old enemy. 

There are now three Americans in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England. Two of them are 
Bostonians, and the third is from Virginia. 

A salt cellar of the Henry II. pottery—ot 
which ware only thirty-two pieces exist—was 
lately sold in Paris for $2520. 

During the reign of Napoleon IIT., the French 
debt has increased more than 50 per cent. ; from 
about £220,000,000 to about £340,000,000. 

Mires, the Paris banker, lately gave a ball 
which cost $25,000! He commenced life by 
selling old stoves—then, as now, a grate financier. 


Princess Windischgratz is said to have dicd 
from the effects of chloroform used for nervous 
headache. 

There is a movement on foot in England to 
raise a memorial to George Herbert, the poet, 
and £2700 have been raised. 

Rossini, departing from his determination to 
compose no more music, has composed an “ Ave 
Maria ”’ for the Empress Eugenie. 

Dr. Scanzoni, of Wurtzburg, who attended 
the Empress of Russia at the birth of her last 
child, has received for his services $25,000. 

At Lewes (England) assizes recently a boy 
named Henry Edward Mitchell Randall, a lad 
only sixteen years of age, was tried and convicted 
for bigamy, he having had two wives. 

The Queen of Spain has created Professor 
Morse a Knight Commander of the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic, and the Swedish Royal 
Academy of Sciences has elected him a member. 

The Bishop of London is preaching to the 
omnibus drivers and conductors of that metropo- 
lis, who attend the special services in large 
numbers. 

The English have taken possession of another 
island in the Red Sea, called Kramakan, lying 
to the north of Perim, near the Arabian shore, 
and highly susceptible of defence. 

Mr. Nourry Pasha is a hopeful son-in-law. 
The first thing he did after he was married to 
the Sultan of Turkey’s daughter, was to borrow 
$200,000 from his father-in-law’s banker. 

Some workmen employed in making an ex- 
cavation in the neighborhood of Bethlehem, near 
the spot where the angel appeared to the shep- 
herds, have found the ruins of an immense con- 
vent of the period of St. Jerome. Much of it is 
in perfect preservation. 
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Record of the Times. 


' The income of the Mexican church is said to 
average $25,000,000 a year. 

It is stated that there are now 4000 newspapers 
published in the United States. 

A quack advertises a compound that will cure 
everything from a bad character to a soiled shirt. 

Nine and a half million acres of public lands 
in-Kansas and Nebraska will be sold the present 


The fashionables of Cincinnati, of the mascu- 
line persuasion, have adopted the latest style of 
cravats—a shoe string tied in a bow knot, with 
the ends dangling on the shirt-bosom. 

The population of Paraguay, in 1856, accord- 

‘ing to the public record, was 975,000. Two- 
thirds of the population are Indians and half 
breeds. 

The Chinese pretend to despise European in- 

nuity, but they cannot mend a common watch. 

hen it is out of order they say it is dead, and 
barter it away for a living one. 

Two passengers were conversing in a railway 
carriage. Said one to the other, “ Do you know 
the ‘Barber of Seville?” “No,” replied the 
latter, “ I always shave myself.” 

« What has been your business?” said a judge 
to a prisoner at the bar. “ Why, your honor, I 
used to be a dentist, now I ama pugilist ; then I 
put teeth in—now I knock ’em out.” 


A Miss Way advertises in the New Orleans 
papers that she will debate Woman’s Rights with 
a Kentucky lawyer in that city, after which she 
will make a grand balloon ascension from Congo 
Square. 


“Said Tom, “ Since I have been abroad I 
have eaten so much veal that I am ashamed to 
look a calf in the face!” “TI s’pose, sir, then,” 
said a wag who was present, “ you shave with- 
out a glass ?” 

Tom—Don’t you think some werses would 
touch her, Charley, a beautiful pome? Charley 
—O, hang your werses, Tom. If you want to 
enjoy life, drop poetry and the altogether, 
and jine a fire company. 

In a discussion in the Connecticut Legislative 
Agricultural Club, last year, a wag recommended 
the farmers to put snuff on their corn, so as to 
make the crows sneeze, and then to shoot the 
sneezing ones as the rogues. 

John Frank, who lives in Brown county, Ohio, 
served in the Mexican war with distinguished 
bravery, was at the battles of Palo Alto, Mon- 
terey and Buena Vista, and has on his person 
sixty visible wounds, and has twenty-six children. 


Great enthusiasm prevails throughout Texas 
on the subject of education—the school instruc- 
tion of the masses. The public school fund is 
said to be nearly sufficient to pay the tuition of 
every poor youth in the State. 

Soton Robinson recently presented some wine 
to friends in Connecticut, which was drank and 
highly praised, after which he assured them it 
*was made from the juice of rhubarb (pie plant) 


at the rate of eight hundred gallons per acre, in 
Washington. 


The population of St. Louis is estimated at 
190,000. Jt is quite a village. 

The value of gold used by the dentists in this 
country is two million and a half a year. 

In the last nine years 285,000,000 pounds of 
tea were imported into the United States. 

A booksellers’ trade sale will take place in this 
city in August next. 


An English cle yman, named Blackstone, 
planted the first apple trees in Massachusetts. 

The owners of the colt Planet in New Orleans 
have been offered $10,000 for him. 


The expense of the St. Louis Fire Depart- 
ment last year was $55,000. 

The harbor police of New York are to be pro- 
vided with a steam propeller. 


Rents in New York are said to be very high, 
and real estate almost everywhere on the 
advance. 


By means of a photographic likeness a de- 
faulting Spaniard was arrested in New York, a 
few days after he landed from an Havana steam- 
er, with 10,000 stolen dollars. 

Mons. Belly’s expedition to Nicaragua is likel 
to be a peta Adee failure. His men are said rf 
be greatly dissatisfied and anxious to break up 
and return to France. 

A Norwegian shoemaker, living in Minnesota, 
has obtained $17,000 for a piece of land near 
Chicago, which he bought eleven years ago for 
the sum of $20. 


The bell swinging in the tower of St. Stephen’s 
Church, East Haddam, Connecticut, is over a 
we years old. It bears the date of A. 

815. 

Twenty-four breweries in Cincinnati use an- 
nually 400,000 pounds of hops, and the remain- 


der, about twelve in number, an aggregate of 
100,000 pounds, 


There is now in the various squadrons of our 
national vessels about 36 ships, 660 officers, 
6886 men, and 520 guns—a larger naval force 
than has been commissioned under the American 
flag since the Union was established. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has decided that 

inted glass to be used for windows, etc., is sub- 
Ject to a duty of 24 per cent.; percussion caps to 
a duty of 15 per cent.; and unfinished pearl knife- 
handles to 24 per cent. 

The Providence (R. I.) Journal says that the 
first braiding of straw in that city b: rs. Betsey 
Baker, was in 1796. From Mrs. B. several ac- 
quired a knowledge of the process of braiding, 
and gradually the news spread through New 
England. 


There now exists, says the Historical Maga- 
zine, in the town of Franklin, in this State, the 
identical library that Dr. Franklin gave to it for 
adopting his name. He was asked to give a bell 
for the meeting-house ; he preferred to give a li- 
brary, as a bell has more sound than sense. 

A fac-simile of the first book ever printed in 
hr wy: is in the Astor Library. It is entitled 
“ The Game and Playe of the Chesse,” and was 
translated from the French by William Caxton, 
who issued it immediately after he set up his 
press, in Westminster, in 1374. 


Merrp-Making. 


A strap is sometimes a good thing to 
sharpen and dull ing 

Who were the first astrologers? The stars, 
because ffey first studded the heavens. 

When is a plant like a hog? When it begins 
to root. 

What bites sharper without teeth than with ? 
The scissors. 

“Now, then, where are you driving to?” as 
the nail said to the hammer. 

Why is Asin like a market-shed in Christmas 

? Because there is Turkey in it. 


“ You seem to walk more erect than usual, my 
friend.” “ Yes, I have been straightened by 
circumstances.” 


Why are a pretty girl’s eyes like an oatmeal 
oa? aes they are apt to give the heart- 
burn. 


A retainer at the bar, as the poor bo 
when caught by a dog just as he was a 
mount the orchard fence. 

A young naval officer of the name of Moore, 
having presented a gold anchor to his affianced 


bride, a wag remarked that she was moored. 


“ What are you looking for, doctor ?” said a 
sick man to his physician. ‘For my fee, sir; 
not finding it in my hand, I suspect I must have 
dropped it.” 

When Jemima went to school she was asked 
why the noun bachelor was singular. “ Be- 
cause,” she replied, “it is so very singular that 
they don’t get married.” 

A young lady sends us some verses, and says 
she foo the metre is correct, as she has 
“counted the feet in — 
poetess never need count-her-feet. 

A man who was imprisoned for bigamy (mar- 
rying two wives), complained that he had been 
severely deult with for an offence which carries 
its own punishment along with it. 


To resuscitate a drowned Englishman, place 
a piece of roast beef under his nose ; a French- 
man, a pinch of snuff; an old maid, an offer of 
marriage ; a Yankee, @#tempt to pick his pockets. 

“I say, mister,” said one Yankee to another, 
“how came your so crooked?’ “My 
eyes?” “Yes.” ‘“ Why sitting between two 
girls, and trying to make love to both at the same 
time.” 


said, 
ut to 


But a genuine 


An old lady, whose son was about to proceed 
to the Black Sea, among her parting admoni- 
tions, gave him strict injunctions not to bathe in 
that sea, for she did not want him to come home 
a “ nigger.” 

When the Princess Helena was born, it was 
told the princess royal that she had got a young 
sister. “O, that is delightful,” cried the little 
innocent princess, “do let me go and tell 
mama.” 


“ Marriage resembles a pair of shears,” says 

Sydney Smith, “so joined that they cannot be 

; often moving in opposite directions, 

yet always punishing any one who comes be- 
tween them.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


fiddling, depends a great deal 
upon the beau-ing. ' 

Why are large rivers like trees? Because 
they have branches. 

Why is the Caspian Sea like a prison to a pris* 
oner? Because it has no outlet. 

Why is the freight of a ship like a locomo- 
tive? Because it makes the car-go. 

Why is Dunup’s search for money like a cor - 
rupt tree? Because itis fruitless. . 

Why is a fool’s speech like a poor man’s 
pocket? Because it wants sense (cents). 

“ Be Jabers,” says Pat, “the divil a show has 
the man who waits till he is kilt before he acts 
on the defincive.” 

A darkey’s instructions for putting on a coat, . 
were, “‘Fust de right arm, den de lef, and den 
gib one general conwulshun.”” 


People may talk about the equality of the 
ppc are not equal. ‘I'he silent smile of 
a sensible, loving woman will vanish ten men. 

“ What an ungrateful return !’’ said a defeated 
candidate, when a count of his votes proved him 
to be in the minority. 

When are a gentleman’s pantaloons like two 
French cities When they are too long and too 
loose (Toulon and Toulouse), 

Dogs of every kind, setters, pointers, bulls, 
Newfoundlands, mastiffs, and terriers, are all lap 
dogs—when they are drinking. 

Profound silence in a public assemblage has 
been thus neatly described: “One might have 
heard the stealing of a pocket hankerchief !” 

A’ swell in a drawing-room wanting his ser- 
vant, called out, “ Where is that blockhead of 
mine?” A wit replied, “On your shoulders, 
sir.” 

An Irish postboy, having driven a gentleman 
a long stage during torrents of rain, the gentle- 
man said to him, “ Paddy, are you not v 
wet?” “No, please your honor, I’m very dry.” 


Dean Swift proposed to puta tax on female 
beauty, and to leave every lady to rate her own 
charms. He said the tax would be cheerfully 
paid, and be very productive. 

When a person disputes with his neighbor from 
why is there no chance 
of their being able to ? Beca 


“ Are you near-sighted, miss ?” said an im 
tinent fellow to a young lady that did not choose 
to recognize him. “ Yes; at this distance I can 
hardly tell whether you are a pig or a puppy.” 

““ Why, doctor,” said a lady, “you talk as 
though a horse was better than a man!” “He 
is,” said the doctor, “he never deceives a lady— 


he bridles his tonguehe follows no fashions— 
and he hates hoops.” 


IT SHOULD BE KNOWN! 

Let your friends know that by enclosing one dollar to 
our address, this Magazine can be had for a whole year. 
Postage only eighteen cente a year. The cheapest publi- 
cation in the world ; fresh and original from the beginni 
to the end. It forms two elegant volumes each rear 
Sy hundred pages, finely illustrated. Siz copies for 


lollars ! 
M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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